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d  I  ■  ^  1 W  Washington,  a 

^  I  V  United  States  Senator 

takes  his  pen  in  hand.  What’s  up?  A  new  bill? 
Over  in  the  Pentagon,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dictates  a  message.  Just  routine — or  can  this  be 
dynamite?  In  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Communist  Party,  on  trial 
for  conspiracy,  cooks  up  crisp,  M 

cutting  paragraphs.  Politics?  Or  1 

is  the  broth  more  deadly?  In  ~  ' 

hdiana,  a  Judge  in  the  U.  S. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  dis- 
patches  a  note.  Coincidence — 
or  significance?  In  Chicago,  the 
Chief  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  unlooses  a  remon- 
strance  .  .  . 

No  . . .  this  isn’t  a  cataclysmic 

crisis.  It’s  the  ’’Letters  To  the 

Editor”  column  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  .  .  . 

the  column  Chicago  turns  to  today  pretty  much 

IS  England,  at  the  crest  of  the  Empire,  .turned 

to  the  ’’Letters  in  the  London  Times.” 

Never  before,  in  the  75-year  history  of  the  News, 
lias  this  provocative  forum  on  the  editorial  page 


attracted  so  many  letters  as  today.  Here  .  .  . 
every  class  from  liveried  labor  and  chauffered 
capital  to  straphangers  .  .  .  can  and  do  jut  out 
their  jaws  and  speak  their  minds  .  .  .  along  with 
the  literate  on  every  level  of  the  Windy  City 
.  .  .  from  the  suburbs  to  Skid  Row. 

Why  this  increased  interest  in 
writing  to  the  Editor  of  the 
^  Chicago  Daily  News?  Why  is 
r  News,  time  and  time 

again  in  recent  months,  has 
been  compelled  to  expand  the 
space  allotted  for  these  letters? 
The  answer  is  plain. 

WmJ  Reacting  to  the  red-blooded 

and  challenging  action  of  the 
Daily  News  in  ’’investigating 
everything”  on  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  citizens  large  and 
small'.  .  .  readers  have  become  arrestingly  artic¬ 
ulate.  Here  at  last  is  the  meeting  place  they’ve 
been  searching  for  .  .  .  and  now  revivalistically 
they  are  asserting  their  independence  in  a  del* 
uge  of  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  independent 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Independent  and  Dependable 


DON'T  MISS  THIS  AMAZING  MARKETING  OPPORTUNITY! 
ONE  medium  alone— The  SEATTLE  TIMES— can  win  the  rich 
Seattle  market  for  you.  It's  performing  this  job  for  hundreds 
of  alert  advertisers  right  now.  It  will  do  the  job  for  you  — 
when  you  concentrate  frequent  advertising  in  The  SEATTLE 
TIMES.  The  TIMES  reaches  8  out  of  10  Seattle  homes.  Such 
complete  saturation  cannot  fail. 


THE 


RpprpspntPd  by  0  MARA  H  0RMSH[{  •  Upa  Yoik  •  Dplfoit  •  Chic, iso  •  Los  Angple 


S.in  F  rjncfsco 


it -in  SEATTLE 


NEW  SKILLS  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  LOCAL  WORKERS...  MODERN  HOUSING  IMPROVES  LIVING  STANDARDS...  PIPELINES  ARE  BUILT  TO  TRANSPORT  THE  OIL 


^ing  Oil  in  Jungle  Country... 

rts  A  BtG  AIMERieAN  JOB  ! 


All  ihe  world  needs 
oil.  And  to  meet  its 
needs  the  world  has  depended  greatly 
upon  the  American  oil  industry  .  .  . 
More  and  more,  oil  is  being  developed 
abroad  by  Americans  lor  use  abroad. 

It  is  a  big  job,  requiring  big  enter¬ 
prise.  Oil  must  be  found  in  jungles  and 
deserts,  under  seas  and  in  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  Years  of  work  and  millions  of 
dollars  must  be  spent  before  new  oil 
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supplies  become  available  in  useful 
quantities. 

And  the  coming  of  American  methods 
to  these  far  places  brings  better  living 
to  the  people  there.  It  brings  new  enter¬ 
prise  and  new  work,  modern  houses, 
schools,  hospitals.  Air-conditioning 
comes  to  people  in  the  desert.  Malaria 
control  comes  to  fever-ridden  jungles. 


Almost  half  the  efforts  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and  its  affil¬ 
iates  go  into  developing  and  supplying 
oil  abroad.  Meeting  these  needs  calls 
for  big  plans,  big  investments. 

But  it  is  a  job  we  know  how  to  do, 
and  doing  it  helps  human  progress. 
The  better  you  live, 
the  more  oil  you  use . . . 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 


1949 


Announcing  two  of  the  most 
significant  editorial  projects  of  the  year 

The  lew  York  Times 

ilnnnal  Review  and  Forecast  Annual  Review  and  Forecast 
of  11.  S.  Riisiness  of  International 

Industry  and  Finance  Trade  and  Industry 

with  the  issue  of  January  3,  1950  with  the  issue  of  January  4,  1950 

Only  The  New  York  Times,  willi  its  unrivalled  world-wide  news  gathering 
organization,  the  biggest  niaintaiiu'd  h\  any  newspaper  or  magazine,  could 
undertake  and  carry  through  an  editorial  assignment  of  this  magnitude  — an 
authoritative  and  on-the-spot  appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  eeonom\  at  the  hegiiming  of  a  new  year. 

Universal  reeognitinn  of  The  Times  skill  and  authorit)  in  covering  such  news 
completely,  accuratel).  and  impartially  will  make  these  sections  must  reading 
among  policx -making  leaders  in  business,  industry,  finance,  and  government. 

The  opportunity  for  adxertisers  who  seek  a  top-level  audience  nationally  or 
internationally,  or  l»oth.  needs  no  xvord  embroidery.  The  editorial  impact  and 
significance  of  these  sections  will  lend  the  advertising  they  carry  unusual 
persuasiveness. 

If  you  haven't  already  plamied  to  include  either  or  both  of  these  sections  in 
your  1950  advertising  and  public  relations  programs,  you  ought  to  get  full 
information  today.  Any  of  our  advertising  oflices  will  be  happy  to  oblige,  at 
your  convenience. 
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Ad  Budgets  to  Remain 
At  ’49  Level,  ANA  Hears 


Convention  Told  Profit  Squeeze 
Puts  Brake  on  Upward  Push 


Advertising  budgets  next  year 
can  be  expected  to  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  those  of  1949.  That, 
in  general,  is  the  feeling— and 
planning— among  members  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

John  F.  Kurie,  ANA  media 
and  research  director,  reporting 
to  the  organization’s  40th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  a  confidential 
survey  of  the  membership,  said 
that  stiffening  competition  in 
some  industries  will  bring  some 
budget  boosting.  However,  he 
added,  "in  the  main,  with  the 
titter  position  in  profits,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  members  to  hold  bud¬ 
gets  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  the  current  year.” 

The  ANA  meeting,  which 
took  place  in  New  York  Oct. 
1^2,  was  attended  by  some 
400  advertising  executives  of 
member  companies. 


Brown 


West 

W.  B.  Potter,  director  of  ad¬ 


vertising  operations  for  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  was  elected 
ctoirman  of  the  ANA  board  of 
directors.  He  succeeds  William 
N.  Connolly,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ra¬ 
cine.  Wis. 

Newly-elected  vicechairman  is 
Albert  B.  Brown,  vicepresident- 
•dvertising  for  Best  Foods,  Inc. 
Piul  B.  West,  ANA  president 
since  1932,  was  reelected  to  that 
office. 

Elected  directors  for  three- 
ye>r  terms  were  Howard  M. 
Qtapin,  advertising  director. 
General  Foods;  William  M.  Sted- 
an,  advertising  director,  Amer- 
{to  Home  Products  Corp.,  and 
L  Rohe  Walter,  director  of 
jnblic  relations,  Flintkote  Co. 
George  A.  Percy,  Bauer  &  Black 
ttvision  of  Kendall  Co.,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board, 
to  his  summation  of  the  bud- 
Kurie  indicated 
while  competition  within 
FOttuct  fields  remains  an  impor¬ 


tant  factor  in  ad  budgeting,  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  will  ex¬ 
ert  strong  influence  in  1950. 

Sales  volume  and  profit  pros¬ 
pects  for  1949  over  1948  show 
an  unmistakable  break  in  the 
upward  trend,  he  reported.  The 
findings  were  as  follows: 

Sales  Volume,  1949  vs.  1948 

Better  . 35% 

Same  . 26% 

Worse  . 38% 

Profits  Prospects,  1949  vs.  1948 

Bette  . 21% 

Same  . 26% 

Worse  . 47% 

Loss  .  4% 

Few  Raises  Over  15% 

This  picture  appears,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  practically  all 
areas  of  retail  and  industrial 
sales  by  national  advertisers, 
Mr.  Kurie  stated.  It  indicates, 
he  added,  that  while  sales  are 
flattening  out,  profits  have 
shown  a  strong  tendency  to 
drop.  These  factors,  as  against 
the  bigger  and  more  competi¬ 
tive  selling  job  facing  most  ad¬ 
vertisers,  will  tend  to  keep  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  at  the 
1949  level. 

Among  those  companies  plan¬ 
ning  increased  budgets,  Mr. 
Kurie  disclosed,  only  a  very  few 
will  raise  them  more  than  15% 
over  1949.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho'e  planning  to  decrease  their 
budgets,  will  cut  them  only 
slightly. 

Fields  in  which  budget  in¬ 
creases  are  most  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur,  according  to  the  survey, 
are  beer  and  liquor,  office 
equipment’  business  and  finance, 
pas  and  oil,  food  and  groceries. 
The  industry  lineup  (percent¬ 
age  of  companies  in  each  field) 
shaped  up  thus: 


1950  vs.  1949  budget 

More  Same  Less 


Beer  &  Liquor. 

.  .77 

23 

0 

Office  Equipment. 64 
Business  & 

27 

9 

Finance  .... 

..60 

40 

0 

Gas  &  Oil  .... 

..58 

33 

8 

Food  &  Groceries.50 

45 

0 

Industrial . 

.  .42 

47 

11 

Soft  Drinks  . . 
Drugs  &  Cos- 

.  .25 

75 

0 

metics  . 

.  .25 

54 

18 

Automotive  . . . 
Household 

.  .11 

78 

0 

Equipment  . . 

..19 

56 

22 

Textiles  . 

.  .17 

58 

25 

Apparel  . 

Building  & 

..20 

50 

20 

Agriculture  . 

..43 

14 

43 

In  the  same 

conference 

ses- 
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sion,  Wesley  Lindow,  vicepresl- 
dent  of  Irving  Trust  Co.,  in  an 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  called  erroneous  the  “buy¬ 
er’s  market”  tag  currently  being 
applied. 

“Strictly  speaking,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “we  have  broad  seller’s 
markets  and  broad  buyer’s  mar¬ 
kets  only  a  few  times  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime.  In  1933  we 
had  a  real  buyer’s  market.  (To¬ 
day)  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  we  have  gone  from  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market  to  a  competitive 
market.” 

Retail  Sales  'Firm' 

For  1950,  Mr.  Lindow  pre¬ 
dicted  that  retail  sales  will  re¬ 
main  on  a  “firm  foundation”  and 
“are  likely  to  be  relatively 
strong”;  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  a  “question  mark,”  will 
probably  continue  at  a  high  sales 
level;  business  generally  will  be 
in  a  pood  financial  condition. 

Highlights  of  views  expressed 
at  other  sessions: 

Ad  and  Sales  Planning 

Measurement  of  the  market 
without  an  equally  realistic 
measurement  of  one’s  own  prod¬ 
uct  within  that  market,  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  value. 

Surveys  of  retail  outlets  can 
economically  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  executive  decisions. 
Such  studies  can  yield  informa¬ 
tion  on; 

1.  Sales  position  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  examined,  in  relation  to 
competition. 

2.  Effect  of  varying  retail 
prices  on  sales  of  both  products. 

3.  Extent  of  distribution  of 
both  products  in  potential  out¬ 
lets. 

4.  Relation  of  delivery  and 
service  to  sales. 

5.  Effect  on  sales  of  the 
amount  of  local  and  point-of- 
purchase  advertising  placed  both 
by  the  product  examined  and 
by  its  competitors. 

Merchandising 

The  term  “merchandising  the 
advertising”  has  been  too  loose¬ 
ly  construed.  Its  basic  concepts 
should  include  the  following: 
merchandising  must  begin  be¬ 
fore  any  advertising  is  pre¬ 
pared;  it  must  be  based  on 
sound  retail  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices;  it  must  include  retail  pro¬ 
motional  material;  it  must  be 
suitable  for  various  types  and 
sizes  of  retailers;  it  must  be 
sold  to  the  sales  force. 

Newspaper  advertising,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  own  impact,  is  an 
extremely  valuable  stimulant  of 
merchandising — tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  locally;  increased  shelf  dis¬ 


Newspaper  in  America 


W.  B.  Potter 

Elected  Chairman,  ANA 

plays;  floor  displays;  posting  of 
newspaper  ad  reprints — all  ob¬ 
tainable  without  special  induce¬ 
ments. 

Radio  and  Television 
Radio  is  still  a  good  buy  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  economi¬ 
cal  national  medium.  TV  as  an 
advertising  medium  should  be 
viewed  on  a  market-to-market 
basis  for  several  years. 

It’s  doubtful  that  a  family 
junks  its  radio  sets  when  a  TV 
set  is  installed.  According  to 
available  data,  a  family  does 
considerably  less  radio  listening 
than  it  did  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  a  TV  set.  But  several  surveys 
have  shown  that  radio  listening 
in  TV  homes  increases  as  the 
newness  of  TV  wears  off. 

Television  is  reaching  the 
payoff  point.  In  June,  1948,  234 
advertisers  in  11  markets  used 
20  stations.  A  year  later,  1,343 
advertisers  in  34  markets  used 
59  stations — doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  per  station. 

“Television  competes  with  all 
media  except  radio.  The  radio¬ 
television  home  we  can  discount 
for  advertising  strategy  and  call 
it  a  television  home.  Radio  is 
complementary  to  television. 
Today  you  can  reach  95%  of  all 
homes  in  all  groups  in  all  areas 
through  radio  and  television, 
the  latter  being  but  a  few  per¬ 
cent.  But  as  the  years  go  on,  the 
fact  will  still  remain  that  tele¬ 
vision  on  top  of  radio  will  add 
up  to  95%  of  all  homes,  undupli¬ 
cated.” — S.  L.  Weaver,  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Advertising's  Responsibilities 
Corporate  directors  and  top 
management  must  understand 
the  power  of  advertising  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  rapid  intensification  of 
mass  demand  and  a  quick  ac¬ 
celeration  of  mass  distribution. 

So  long  as  advertising  is 
overexpanded  in  good  times  and 
sharply  curtailed  in  bad  times, 
movements  of  the  business  cycle 
are  actually  accentuated. 

During  the  past  year,  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  have  b^n  curtailed 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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by  many  companies  in  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  declining  sales.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  top  management  con¬ 
tinues  to  impose  upon  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  a  total  dollar 
restriction,  arrived  at  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  rule-of-thumb  and 
customary  percentage  to  some 
historical  base. 

The  practice  of  budgeting  con¬ 
tinues  on  an  “upside  down” 
basis,  starting  with  a  total  fig¬ 
ure,  which  is  then  broken  down 
to  products,  territories,  deal¬ 
ers,  etc.  Typical  practice  is  to 
budget  for  a  year  or  less,  with 
little  evidence  of  long-range 
thinking  about  future  needs  for 
adves-tising  monies. 

“Specific  product  advertising 
receives  the  exclusive  attention 
of  most  budget-makers.  Impor¬ 
tant  as  this  is  in  all  situations, 
it  hardly  seems  sound  to  neglect 
enterprise  advertising,  however 
much  top  management  may 
limit  an  overall  appropriation. 

There  is  generally,  I  think,  an 
important  economic  place  for 
enterprise  advertising — for  insti- 
tutionol  advertising,  for  adver¬ 
tising  the  implements  a  public  All  of  us  in  advertising  are  “merchandisi 
relations  program,  for  climate  struck  every  so  often  by  the  words — such 
advertising  aimed  at  an  under-  looseness  and  even  the  inept-  Then  we  co 
standing  of  the  need  to  preserve  ness  of  advertising  s  terminol-  chandising  th 
the  American  economic  system.”  ogy.  There  is,  for  example,  the  I  daresay  ths 
— Dean  G.  Rowland  Collins,  word,  “merchandising.”  Our  ly  impossibl 
New  York  University.  own  director  of  merchandising  term  that  i 

Just  as  in  product  advertising,  wriggles  in  torment  when  he  is  quentlv  in 
a  variety  of  media  are  available  asked  to  define  not  only  the  and  which  m 
to  carry  ideas  from  management  word  “merchandising”  but  also  things  to  me 
to  employes — magazines,  news-  his  functions.  tising  people 

papyers,  comics,  direct  mail.  That’s  bad  enough.  But  it  be-  We  must 
schools,  meetings,  and  demon-  comes  doubly  troublesome  when  nearer  deli^ 

strations.  we  begin  to  combine  the  word  promise  whi 


Tommy  Thompson,  account  research  supervisor,  Dolph  Odell,  left,  of  General  Motors,  greets  Art 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  signs  up  for  opening  day  Boylan.  vicepresident  of  Bracket  Co..  Cincinnati 
of  the  ANA  meet.  outside  ANA  conference  room. 

A  New  Concept  of  Merchandising  national  advertising  must  ^ 

part  and  parcel  of  a  complete 

By  Arthur  Fatt  merchandising  program— rather 

^  .  ,  .  .  ,  than  first  to  build  a  series  of  na- 

Vicepresident,  Grey  Advertising  Agency  tional  ads  and  then  to  attemm 


early  in  the  report?  1-  Realization  that  merchandis-  volume  in  these  categories. 

b.  Who  did  and  who  paid  for  ing  the  advertising  should  and  ,  ... 

the  research?  must  begin  before  a  line  of  ad-  ..'y® 

c.  Is  there  anything  unusual  rertising  is  prepared. 

or  irregular  about  the  timing  of  2.  Premising  our  thinking  ‘j’ 

the  research?  with  regard  to  merchandising  the  sma  I  retailer.  A  &  Ps^ 

d.  Are  the  limitations  of  the  the  advertising  on  sound  retail 

findings  clearly  set  forth?  merchandising  practices.  WnnlS 

e.  Is  the  interpretation  in  line  3.  Interpretation  of  the  mer- 

with  the  facts?  chandising  conclusions  in  terms 

2.  Check  questions  on  which  ad-  of  national  advertising  that  in-  ® 

vertising  executives  may  corporates  a  retail  promotional  ^  ,P^f  .  ^ 

properly  require  the  assist-  theme.  ‘heir  hundreds  of  thoi^nds  d 

ance  of  research  technicians:  4.  Preparation  of  promotional  retail  competito 

a.  Was  the  proper  kind  of  re-  material  that  is  retail  promo-  I  am  afraid  that  as  matten 

search  used  to  answer  the  prob-  tional  material  and  not  manufac-  now  stand  in  entirely  too  nW 
lem?  ( Personal  interviews,  mail  turer  promotional  material.  instances,  80%  of  the  blood 

questionnaires,  diary  records,  5.  Presentation  of  the  program  sweat  and  tears  as  well  as 
etc. )  to  the  salesman  with  intelligent  of  the  dollars  that  go  into 

b.  Was  the  questionnaire  or  enthusiasm.  chandising  the  advertising  wiM 

report  form  properly  construct-  6.  Properly  equipping  the  up  in  those  small  retail  unio 
ed  to  achieve  the  objectives?  salesmen  so  they  will  want  to  that  give  a  manufacturer  the 
( No  misleading  or  vague  ques-  and  be  able  to  get  the  program  minor  part  of  his  total  volum*- 
tions,  no  questions  prompting  a  over  to  the  trade.  More  and  more,  we  are  co^ 

prejudiced  answer,  etc.)  7.  Planning  the  retail  promo-  ing  to  the  conclusion  that  »<r 

c.  Was  the  field  survey  prop-  tional  material  so  that  it  will  be  vertising  cannot  be  economicir 
erly  conducted  and  supervised?  suitable  for  the  various  sizes  of  ly  merchandised  unless 

( Check  on  training  and  experi-  retail  outlets.  ,  til  programs  for  merchandise 

ence  of  interviewers.)  8.  Preparing*  the  retail  promo-  the  advertising  are  hand-tatloft» 

d.  Is  the  sample  representa-  tional  material  so  that  it  will  be  to  fit  the  specific  and  pecuMf 

tive  of  the  market  or  area  which  suitable  for  the  various  types  requirements  of  the  reteiler. 
should  be  covered?  of  retailers  through  which  the  The  manufacturer  will 

e.  Is  the  sample  base  for  each  lines  move.  and  more  be  compelled  to 

comparison  large  enough  for  Merchandising  the  advertising  velop  programs  for  merenanjur 
that  particular  comparison?  should  consist  of  all  those  func-  ing  advertising  that  are  paniw 

f.  Does  the  presentation  of  tions  that  tend  to  make  the  ad-  larly  applicable  to  each  Iw 

facts  follow  good  statistical  and  vertising  more  directly  produc-  type  of  retailer  through  wnw 
research  standards?  tive  of  sales.  he  sells. 
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Ho  Bells,  No  Whistles’ 
'Just  Newspaper  Ads + 


Advertising  quartet:  from  the  left,  Dick  Drake,  advertising  manager. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mig.  Co.,  Chicago;  Lin  Bagley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Folger  Coffee  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Joe  Atha,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Folger  Coffee  Co.,  and  Jack  Deweese,  Folger's 
merchandise  manager. 


By  Robert  T.  Kesner 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Coca-Cola  Bottlers,  through 
intensive  application  of  funda- 
menUl  merchandising  principles 
Without  special  induce- 
inents  prizes,  coupons,  gim¬ 
micks  or  stunts— “no  bells,  no 
wliistles'’  .  .  •  increased  sales  of 
Coca-Cola  more  than  enough  to 
piy  for  concurrent  newspaper 

*^oca^la  is  a  5c  drink, 
period.  It  is  a  pleasant  exper- 

jjjjce _ “the  pause  that  refresh- 

gj’—nothing  more. 

It  enjoys  no  price,  size,  sea- 
jonal  or  style  advantages.  It  is 
the  same  each  day  of  the  year. 

Coca-Cola  is  an  impulse  item. 
A  housewife  seldom  builds  her 
week's  menu  around  it.  It  is 
-in  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances — a  spur-of-the  moment 
purchase. 

When  Coca  Cola  is  merchan¬ 
dised— when  it  is  mass-displayed 
properly — it  does  all  right.  It 
sells. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  was  therefore 
this:  could  our  hundreds  of 
bottlers  increase  sales  of  Coca- 
Cola  even  further — right  now, 
in  1949— by  doing  a  better  mer¬ 
chandising  job  than  they  had 
been  doing,  particularly  with 
their  newspaper  advertising? 

We  were  especially  interested 
in  finding  out  if  sales  of  Coca- 
Cola  could  be  increased  in 
chains  and  independents  by 
merchandising  our  newspaper 
advertising  to  procure: 

(a)  Tie-in  Coca-Cola  ads  in 
local  newspapers — for  free. 

(b)  Increased  shelf -space  and 
floor  displays — for  free. 

(c)  A  higher  percentage  of 
the  dealer  beverage  inventory — 
for  free. 

(d)  Larger  reserve — so-called 
backroom  stocks.” 

(e)  Posting  reprints  of  the 
concurrent  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule— for  free. 

One  question  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed:  Was  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  alone  a  powerful  enough 
weapon  when  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  to  produce  these  goals? 

The  findings  were  these: 

(a)  Tie-in  newspaper  ad  fea¬ 
tures  were  promised  or  procured 
from  all  major  chains — for  free. 

(b)  Increased  shelf  displays 
were  achieved  in  all  classes  of 
amounts— for  free. 

(c)  Floor  displays  were  in- 
Jlalled  by  chains  that  never  be- 
lore  had  permitted  displays  of 
beverages— -for  free. 

(d)  Posting  of  newspaper  re- 
were  had  for  the  asking 

ui  90%  of  all  independent  stores 
-again  for  free. 

^  a  result,  sales  increased: 

(a)  A  newspaper  tie-in  fea- 
^  running  the  week  after  a 
aunday  supplement  insertion  in- 
“e^d  sales  as  much  as  37% 
brands  competitive 


(b)  When  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  reprint  at  point-of-sale 
was  added  to  this  combination, 
sales  increased  an  additional 
15%,  or  a  net  gain  of  52% — this 
gain  also  being  at  the  expense 
of  competitive  brands. 

(c)  While  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  reprint  on  an  actual  dis¬ 
play  increased  sales  15%  .  it  was 
discovered  that  the  effect  of 
putting  these  same  reprints  on 
windows  could  not  be  measured 
— probably  because  window 
streamers  for  Coca  Cola  serve 
merely  as  reminder  advertising. 

(d)  When  chains  and  inde¬ 
pendents  permitted  increased 
floor-space  and  improved  posi¬ 
tion.  it  was  discovered  that  our 
total  take  ( up  to  a  maximum  of 
50%  of  soft  drink  sales)  was 
in  direct  line  with  the  amount 
of  total  floor-space  permitted. 

In  other  words,  with  50%  of 
the  floor-space,  we  did  50*';  of 
the  soft  drink  business.  Before 
the  merchandising  campaign, 
our  floor-space  was  only  15% 
and  our  sales  well  under  the 
50'’,'  mark.  This  increase  in 
business  more  than  paid  for  the 
newspaper  campaign. 

(e)  When  our  average  store- 
stock  was  increased  10%  or 


By  Donald  B.  Hauae 

Armour  and  Company 

You  MIGHT  very  well  say  that 
the  American  public — and  the 
American  retailer — needed  an¬ 
other  brand  of  bath  and  toilet 
soap  about  as  much  as  they 
needed  another  hole  in  their 
heads. 

Yet  because  Armour  needed 
a  brand  of  bath  and  toilet  soap 
to  round  out  our  soap  line,  we 
decided  to  review  the  entire 
subject  of  the  public’s  needs. 
After  exhaustive  research  and 
innumerable  discussions,  we  de¬ 
cided  the  only  loop-hole  in  the 
Maginot  Line  of  competitive 
brands,  was  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  soap  with  truly 
outstanding  deodorant  qualities 
— one  which  would  have  some 
marked  superiority  in  use  over 
any  other  soap  or  any  other 
method  of  protection. 

Therefore  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  we  took  the  entire 
problem  to  E.  W.  Colt,  chief 
chemist  of  the  Armour  31st 
Street  Laboratory  in  Chicago 
and  his  able  colleague.  R.  E. 
Casely,  group  leader  of  the  soap 
chemistry  section.  We  laid  the 
matter  in  their  laps  and  left 
them  to  their  sufferings. 

Before  their  product  was 
placed  on  the  market,  consumer 
tests  involving  741  men  and  912 
women  were  conducted  in 
every  section  of  the  United 
States.  These  people  were  of  all 
ages  and  occupations — and  they 


more,  this  increase  in  stock  re¬ 
duced  phone  calls  for  extra  de¬ 
liveries — even  in  an  abnormally 
warm  week — by  90%  . 

The  Finish  Is  the  Race 

What  does  this  all  mean? 
Simply  this — there  is  nothing  to 
the  race  but  the  finish.  All  ac¬ 
counts  are  in  business,  as  you 
have  learned  well  and  monoton¬ 
ously  over  the  years,  to  sell 
more  goods.  The  easiest  way  to 
sell  more  goods  is  to  merchan¬ 
dise  them  well  at  the  point-of- 
purchase. 

Pinning  it  down  to  Coca-Cola, 
any  bottler  equipped  with  a 
newspaper  camfMign  can  easily 
get  merchandising  cooperation 


gave  us  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence. 

We  panel  -  tested  the  size, 
weight  and  shape  of  the  bar — 
the  color  and  the  perfume.  We 
checked  and  rechecked  to  elim¬ 
inate  any  possible  error  or 
minor  weakness  in  the  finished 
product. 

Next  came  the  task  of  naming 
this  infant  prodigy — and  all  of 
us  know  that  finding  the  right 
name,  nowadays,  is  a  major 
project!  Dial  was  the  “Public 
Choice."  The  packaging  was  al¬ 
so  tested  with  equal  thorough¬ 
ness. 

Marketing  Problems 

The  marketing  problems  were 
numerous  and  extremely  seri¬ 
ous  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
First  of  all.  we  faced  the  very 
real  necessity  of  checking  our 
research  findings  through  actual 
sales. 

Would  the  people  who  said 
they  would  buy  Dial,  really 
walk  up  to  the  cashier,  lay  their 
money  on  the  line,  and  buy  our 
product. 

To  find  out  this  basic  fact  we 
selected  two  test  markets  with 
great  care:  Omaha  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

The  next  decision  was  in  the 
matter  of  a  distribution  pattern. 
And  here  the  Armour  manage¬ 
ment  made  a  choice  which  al¬ 
though  revolutionary  according 
to  some  standards,  contributed 
immensely,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  success  of  Dial. 


from  practically  all  accounts. 

Simply  by  asking  for  it.  he 
can  get  (a)  increased  displays, 
( b )  larger  floor-stocks.  ( c ) 
more  newspaper  tie-in  features, 
(d)  larger  reserve  or  backroom 
stocks,  (e)  reprint  posting  on 
displays  and  (f)  constant  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  product. 

He  can  sell  enough  additional 
merchandise  by  securing  this 
cooperation  to  more  than  pay 
for  his  entire  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign. 

Last  and  certainly  far  from 
least,  proper  merchandising  of 
advertising  not  only  sells  more 
merchandise,  but  it  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  competitive 
brands. 


We  know  very  well  that  be¬ 
tween  85%  and  90%  of  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  bath  and  toilet 
soaps  is  done  by  food  stores 
and  department  stores  account 
for  only  the  remaining  10  to 
15  % .  Nevertheless,  we  chose  to 
introduce  Dial  through  the  drug 
and  department  stores  at  the 
outset. 

Why?  Why  did  we  decide  to 
buck  a  well-established  public 
buying  habit — and  try  to  induce 
people  to  buy  our  product  at 
unaccustomed  outlets? 

We  had  a  lot  of  solid  reasons! 
First,  we  were  facing  a  deter¬ 
mined  policy  of  reducing  inven¬ 
tories  by  cutting  the  number  of 
brands,  on  the  part  of  all  food 
retailers  and  especially  the 
chains. 

Second,  we  felt  that  the  food 
retailers  were  not  equipped  to 
provide  the  fullest  degree  of 
store  cooperation  required  in 
the  introduction  of  a  product 
so  new  and  sensationally  differ¬ 
ent  as  Dial.  Both  drug  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  were  equipped 
to  provide  that  cooperation. 

Third,  if  we  could  rapidly  de¬ 
velop  a  nation-wide  acceptance 
of  Dial  even  upon  a  somewhat 
limited  scale,  we  would  be  in 
a  far  stronger  position  to  attack 
food  store  distribution  at  a  later 
date. 

In  Omaha  and  Oklahoma  City 
we  prepared  deliberately  to 
over-advertise,  since  our  pri- 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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mary  purpose  was  to  discover 
whether  people  would  buy. 

Armour’s  Specialty  Sales 
Force  secured  for  us  over  80% 
distribution  in  the  available  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  Original  orders 
were  small — but  the  second  or¬ 
der  came  quickly  and  was  in¬ 
variably  larger,  as  the  stores 
sold  out  far  faster  than  we  had 
dared  to  hope. 

In  late  June  of  1948,  large- 
space  weekly  newspaper  copy 
was  run  in  both  markets  com¬ 
bined  with  frequent  radio  spots. 
Within  the  first  13  weeks  Dial' 
had  become  a  leading  seller  in 
both  markets — and  this  in  spite 
of  the  limited  and  unusual  type 
of  distribution. 

With  full  evidence  of  Dial’s 
saleability  before  us,  the  Ar¬ 
mour  management  decided  to 
attack  one  of  the  largest  mar¬ 
kets  without  further  delay. 

Chicago  was  chosen  because 
it  was  easier  for  us  to  watch 
every  step  of  progress  with 
greatest  care.  The  same  type  of 
limited  distribution  was  utilized 
— ^for  the  same  reasons  and 
with  the  same  success. 

Dial  was  announced  to  Chi¬ 
cagoans  through  a  four-color 
page  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
And  the  Tribune  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  perfume  the  page 
with  Dial’s  own  distinctive  fra¬ 
grance. 

Following  this  initial  inser¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  moderately 
heavy  campaign,  utilizing  all 
Chicago  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers — with  the  addition  of 
spot  radio  through  the  first  13 
weeks. 

’The  copy  approach  is  quite 
radically  different  from  that 
used  in  Omaha  and  Oklahoma 
City.  This  is  not  because  we 
had  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
original  approach.  The  change 
in  both  copy  and  layout  was 
made  partly  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  whose  tie-ins  neces¬ 
sarily  matched  the  tone  of  their 
regular  advertising.  And  it  was 
partly  because  we  decid^  at 
this  early  stage,  to  experiment 
with  a  more  aesthetic  and  cos¬ 
metic  appeal  to  determine  its 
relative  effectiveness. 

After  eight  short  weeks  in 
Chicago,  Dial  was  outselling  all 
other  brands  of  soap  in  drug 
and  department  stores. 

Production  Speeded 
Wherever  we  looked,  Omaha, 
Oklahonui  City  or  Chicago,  it 
was  obvious  that  people  really 
welcomed  Dial— -and  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  both  types  was  do¬ 
ing  a  first-rate  job. 

So  Armour  speeded  up  pro¬ 
duction  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
order  to  open  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  other  major  markets.  ’The 
Chicago  advertising  treatment 
was  invariably  used  at  the  out¬ 
set,  primarily  to  facilitate  de¬ 
partment  store  support  and  thus 
build  faster  prestige.  Store  af¬ 
ter  store  used  full-pages  to  pro¬ 
mote  Dial,  many  of  them  in  full 
color. 

The  press,  too,  gave  us  tre-  i 
mendously  valuable  support 


H.  T.  Row*,  advertising  manager  of  International  Past  chairman  of  the  ANA.  Tom  Young,  Uk ' 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  and  Wayne  Watson,  director  of  advertising  of  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  ckoh 
Mr.  Rowe's  assistant.  with  his  assistant,  Alvin  Buchanan. 


with  news  stories  in  their 
beauty  columns. 

From  this  point  on.  Dial  dis¬ 
tribution  spread  rapidly  across 
the  nation — still  llnaited  to  the 
drug  and  department  stores  and 
still  registering  success  after 
success. 

This  might  be  called  Dial’s  in¬ 
troductory  phase. 

Now  Armour  stepped  up  Dial 
production  again — setting  up  a 
three  shift  operation  with  new¬ 
ly  installed  facilities  for  form¬ 
ing  and  packaging. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  take 
Dial  to  the  Grocery  Trade — to 
go  national  on  a  full-scale  basis. 

District  Meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country,  attend¬ 
ed  by  all  regional  sales  execu¬ 
tives,  in  which  they  were  shown 
the  complete  set  of  material  to 
be  used  at  sales  meetings  with¬ 
in  their  districts. 

Hundreds  of  local  sales  meet¬ 
ings  were  successfully  carried 
off  after  painstaking  prelimi¬ 
naries. 

The  climax  of  these  meetings 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Dial 
Promotion  Program  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  series  of  full  pages  in 
full  color,  with  strong  and  close 
continuity,  running  in  Sunday 
comics.  I  We  are  using  both 
Puck  and  Metro  groups  and 
some  60  independent  comic  sec¬ 
tions — a  list  which  will  soon  be 
expanded  to  spread  the  cover¬ 
age  even  more  widely. 

Comics  were  chosen  to  carry 
the  heaviest  weight  of  responsi¬ 
bility  because  we  feel  that  they 
reach  almost  every  segment  of 
every  American  market  —  not 
only  through  distribution  of 
their  circulation  but  through 
actual  readership.  But  a  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  was  the 
powerful  impact  of  the  giant 
full-page  in  color. 

Side  by  side  with  our  pages 
in  comics  go  our  color  pages  in 
Life  Magazine,  to  fill  out  and 
complete  our  mass  market  cov¬ 
erage. 

When  the  Armour  salesman 
calls  on  a  food  retailer,  he  is 
prepared  to  show  with  precision 
what  advertising  will  reach  how 
many  of  that  retailer’s  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  how  the  retailer 
can  most  easily  profit  by  the 
unusual  margin  Dial  offers  him. 
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Top  Management's  Responsibility 

By  G.  Rowland  Collins,  Dean 
Schools  of  Business,  New  York  University 


Our  choice  is  Economic  Sta¬ 
bility  and  Progress  secured 
either  through  sound  business 
policies,  or  Economic  Stability — 
perhaps  without  progress  —  se¬ 
cured  by  governmental  interven¬ 
tionism  and  spending.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  happen  to  believe  that  we 
can  have  both  Economic  Sta¬ 
bility  and  Dynamic  Progress,  if 
our  business  policies  are  sound 
and  without  resort  to  creeping 
Socialism. 

It  was  with  that  problem  in 
mind  that  just  a  year  ago  I  was 
privileged  to  address  your  Fall 
convention  on  the  subject  of 
“The  Advertising  Appropriation 
and  the  Business  Cycle.’’ 

Some  of  you,  I  take  it,  will  re¬ 
call  that  on  that  occasion  I  ven¬ 
tured  the  statement  that  just  so 
long  as  advertising  expenditures 
are  overly  expanded  in  good 
times  and  sharply  curtailed  in 
bad  times,  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  actually  accen¬ 
tuates  and  compounds  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  business  cycle. 

I  raised  the  question,  as  well, 
of  whether  typical  budgeting 
practice  for  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  implements  a  belief  that 
advertising  causes  sales  or 
whether  instead,  typical  prac¬ 
tice  indicates  the  opposite,  a  be¬ 
lief  that  sales  produce  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  finally,  I  presumed  to 
offer  a  query  as  to  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  budget-makers  gave 
any  consideration  to  the  concept 
of  good  will  as  a  capital  asset, 
to  the  idea  of  good  will  as  a 
factor  that  helps  to  stabilize  an 
expanding  economy,  and  that 
can  be  depleted  or  restored  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  balance  of  with¬ 
drawal  or  additions  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period. 

During  the  year  that  has 
passed,  your  Association  has 
carried  forward  its  continuing 
study  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation.  And  as  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  a  number  of  field  inter¬ 


views  with  the  managementi  of 
member  companies  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  conducted. 

As  I  see  them,  the  important 
observations  that  have  growi 
out  of  the  continuing  sti^  and 
that  have  been  crystalUzM  bj 
the  field  interviews  are  eight  ia 
number. 

1.  It  is  apparent  that  durini 
the  past  year,  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  have  been  curtailed 
by  many  companies  in  a  direct 
relationship  to  declining  sale 
volumes  but  without  any  trace¬ 
able  relationship  to  earnings  te 
additions  to  surplus,  or  to 
changes  in  the  ratio  of  liquid 
assets  to  current  or  to  total  as¬ 
sets  or  to  the  intensity  of  com 
petition.  .  .  . 

2.  It  is  also  apparent  that  ii 
many  instances,  top-management 
continues  to  impose  upon  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  a  total  dol¬ 
lar  restriction  for  advertishg 
expenditures,  a  total  figure  ar 
rived  at  by  the  application  of 
a  rule-of-thumb  and  custom^ 
percentage  to  some  historical 
base. 

3.  It  is  also  apparent  tMt  ii 
many  instances,  the  practice  of 
budgeting  for  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  continues  to  be  w 
ried  forward  on  an  "upsid* 
down’’  basis.  All  too  fr^uentiy. 
advertising  budget  making  starh 
with  a  total  dollar  figure  for  a 
fiscal  period  determined  and  im¬ 
posed  by  top  management  witt 
or  without  consultation  with^- 
vertising  management. 
advertising  management  analyti¬ 
cally  breaks  down  this  arbitrW 
total  dollar  figure  to  produca 
territories,  dealers,  and  so  on.... 

4.  It  is  apparent  that  w 
typical  practice  of  budgeting  f« 
advertising  expenditures  “ 
sharply  limited  to  the  considers- 
tion  of  periods  of  one  year  or 
less. 

5.  It  is  apparent  that  in  manj 
instances  advertising  manage 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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At  All-Time  Peak/ 
Bureau  Board  Hears 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.— The  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

American  Newspaper  Pub- 
^rs  Association,  stands  to- 
dtf  at  an  all-time  peak  of  pro- 
d^ve  effectiveness  for  the 
n^apers  of  America  Rich- 

W.  Slocum,  general  man- 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bui- 
and  the  Bureau’s  chair- 
^  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  three- 
day  fall  meeting  of  the  Bureau’s 
ffOTKTiing  board  last  weekend. 

'Trom  the  detailed  review  of 
the  Bureau’s  current  work 
undertaken  here.”  he  declared, 
•‘it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  relation  between  the  re- 
seardi.  sales  and  promotion  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Bureau  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  hi^  levels  being  shown 
by  both  national  and  retail 
newspaper  advertising  through¬ 
out  1949. 

Continued  Gains  Cited 
The  continued  gains  being 
recorded  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  buyer’s  market 
yeir  are  a  concrete  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  solid  sales 
front  presented  by  the  news¬ 
paper  business  through  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Bureau’s  work 
with  that  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives.” 

An  optimistic  analysis  of  the 
future  of  advertising  in  general 
was  given  the  board  by  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director,  in  his  re¬ 
view  of  the  Bureau’s  activities. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging 
factors  is  the  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  if  consumption  is  to 
balance  production,  the  total 
volume  of  advertising  must  be 
substantially  increased,”  he  said. 

"In  the  five-year  period,  1935- 
39.  the  ratio  of  total  advertising 
in  all  media  to  disposable  per¬ 
sonal  income  ranged  between 
2.8 and  3.0%.  In  1947  and  again 
in  1948  it  was  only  2.1%.  An 
increase  of  only  one-tenth  of 
1%  would  be  nearly  $240,000,000 
a  year,”  Mr  Barnes  continued. 

"Instead  of  being  fearful  of 
what  television  may  do  to  other 
media,  we  should  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  persuading  all 
advertisers— national  and  local 
alike— to  allocate  a  more  nearly 
normal  percentage  of  their  sales 
to  advertising.  If  we  do  that, 
everybody  will  benefit — the  pub¬ 
lic,  file  advertiser  and  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Attendance  at  this  year’s  fall 
meeting  set  a  record  for  the 
Bureau  board,  with  all  of  26 
members  present  with  the  sole 
eiception  of  Linwcxxl  I.  Noyes 
of  the  Jrontoood  (Mich.)  Globe, 
*ho  was  kept  at  home  by  ill- 
neu. 

-iJ^scDt,  besides  Chairman 
nkcum  and  Vicechairman  Irwin 
*wr  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
were:  Maj.  Gen.  JuUus 
^  Adler,  New  York  Times; 
7/1  Barnes,  Bristol 

l^n.)  Press;  L.  N.  Bitner, 
fwo  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette; 

G.  Bradley,  San  Diego 
'Calif. )  Tribune-Sun  &  Union; 


William  A.  Butler.  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel;  Chesser  M. 
Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Philip  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  William 
G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Robert  B.  Choate, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler;  E.  M. 
Dealey,  Dallas  News;  F.  M. 
Flynn,  New  York  News. 

Also  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Sidney  F. 
Harris,  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald; 
P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann, 
Washington  Star;  Lee  P.  Loomis, 
Lee  Group  Newspapers;  J.  G. 
Meilink,  Cleveland  Press;  D.  R. 
Merrill,  Detroit  News;  Roy  D. 
Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  George  F.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Bureau  executives  attending 
the  board’s  session,  besides  Di¬ 
rector  Barnes,  included  H.  C. 
Bernsten,  Pacific  Coast  manager; 
Donald  Q.  Ckister,  eastern  sales 
manager;  John  W.  Giesen,  re¬ 
tail  director;  William  A.  Greene, 
assistant  to  the  director;  Dent 
Hassinger,  western  manager; 
John  C.  Ottinger,  director  of 
promotion,  and  Edward  C.  Ray¬ 
mond,  business  manager,  to¬ 
gether  with  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  former  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  now  retired. 

Attending  also  were  Harold 
V.  Manzer,  president  of  NAEA; 
Don  Bridge  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  plans  committee;  Law¬ 
rence  Knott,  Chicago  Sun,  vice- 
chairman  plans  committee;  and 
Tom  Walker,  Sawyer-Ferguson 
&  Walker,  president  of  AANR. 


SECRETARY  MEETS  THE  PRESS 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer,  on  a  fact-finding  tour, 
met  with  representatives  of  New  York  City  newspapers  at  an  off- 
record  conference  Oct.  5  at  the  Union  League  Club.  In  group 
above,  left  to  right,  are:  J.  Francis  Cullen,  Mirror,  chairman  of  the 
Publishers  Associotion  of  New  York  City;  C.  C.  Lane,  Times;  Mr. 
Sawyer;  Marvin  Berger,  Post-Home  News;  ond  Erwin  A.  Single. 
Joumol  of  Commerce. 


Another  group  with  Secretary  Sawyer:  Left  to  right — Theodore 
Newhouse,  Long  Island  Press-Star  loumal;  Charles  Seaquist,  Sun; 
Mr.  Sawyer;  Phillip  B.  Stephens,  News;  and  William  Mapel,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Publishers  Associotion.  Also  present  were  Ralph 
Hendershot  World-Telegram;  William  Robinson,  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Vermont  C.  Royster,  Woll  Street  Journal.  Secretary  Sawyer 
owns  the  Lancaster  (O.)  Daily  Eagle-Gazette.  He  exchanged  views 
on  the  problems  affecting  the  newspaper  business. 


Guild  Group  Accepts  AP  Contract  Terms 


An  American  Newspaper 
Guild  negotiating  committee  has 
accepted  terms  offered  by  the 
Associated  Press  for  a  one-year 
contract.  The  terms  call  for  in¬ 
creases  in  minimums  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  general  increase  for  non¬ 
editorial  employes.  It  will  be 
presented  to  the  membership  for 
a  vote  as  “the  best  obtainable 
under  the  circumstances.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  general 
manager,  said:  “We  think  the 
agreement  is  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  consistent 
with  current  conditions  and  fair 
to  the  employes.” 

A  stipulation  of  agreement 
was  signed  at  AP’s  general  of¬ 
fices  Oict.  11.  The  agreement  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  guild 
membership  with  the  contract  to 
be  signed  not  later  ^an  Oct.  26. 
If  accepted,  it  will  be  the  first 
contract  signed  by  AP  and  the 
guild  since  January,  1947,  and 
will  be  the  first  nationwide  AP- 
ANG  contract.  It  would  cover 
some  1,500  employes  throughout 
the  country, 

Joseph  G.  Colangelo,  director 
for  wire  services  for  ANG,  said 
the  proposed  contract  would  set 
a  $110  top  minimum  for  New 


York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Previous  top  was  $100  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Top  mini¬ 
mum  for  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles  would  be  $105.  Previous 
top  was  $87.50,  Mr.  Colangelo 
said. 

Minimums  Boosted 

Top  for  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  would 
be  $100:  for  15  other  cities, 
$96.25.  In  all  these,  the  top  had 
been  $87.50,  he  added.  For  all 
other  bureaus,  top  minimum 
would  be  $87.50,  where  the  pre¬ 
vious  top  had  been  $77.50,  Mr. 
Colangelo  said.  All  other  mini¬ 
mums  would  be  increased  by 
10%,  he  told  E&P. 

In  effect,  the  raise  in  minimum 
will  mean  little  to  AP  staffers. 


those  earning  up  to  $49,  and  $4 
a  week  for  those  earning  be¬ 
tween  $50  and  $74.99.  Newsmen 
who  have  not  received  a  10% 
increase  since  Jan.  1,  1947,  and 
who  are  earning  between  $101 
and  $125  will  get  a  10%  raise. 
If  they  received  any  fraction  of 
a  10%  raise,  they  will  l)e  given 
the  difference. 

Vacation  Terms 
’The  terms  also  include  a  third 
week  of  vacation  for  employes 
with  five  years  of  service.  Man¬ 
agement  would  have  the  option 
of  giving  this  in  time  or  pay, 
the  option  to  be  exercised  by 
May  1  of  each  year.  Previously 
the  third  vacation  week  went  to 
employes  with  10  years  service. 
If  the  contract  is  accepted,  five- 
year  employes  will  get  their 


since  they  have  been  receiving'  third  week  in  pay  for  1949,  Mr. 
10%  “cost-of-living”  bonuses,  Colangelo  said. 


which  will  be  discontinued  if 
the  membership  accepts  the  con¬ 
tract.  However,  overtime  and 
night  differentials  would  be 
computed  on  the  new  scale. 

Management  also  offered  an 


Negotiations  have  been  in 
progress  since  July.  On  Sept. 
26,  the  U.  S.  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Service  was  called  in. 
Its  representative,  J.  R.  Mandel- 
baum,  was  effective  in  bring- 


“adjusted  increase”  for  about  ing  about  agreement,  according 
400  eit>ployes,  mostly  on  the  to  spokesmen  for  the  wire  ser- 
business  side,  of  $3  a  week  for  vice. 
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The  Power  of  Newspaper  Advertising  i 

>A„  .ddre,,  „  the  25, h  anni-  6,800  DoiUes  and  Weeklies  Used  TermeSloTh? 

To  Carry  Chevrolet's  Message 


don't  know  any  more  about  it  plates  have  been  sent  to  the  now  like  another  year  of  leader- 
than  I  read  in  the  papers."  Like  papers.  We  have  even  wired  ship  will  shortly  be  added  to 
many  of  his  sayings,  it  embodied  complete  ads  to  the  newspapers  this  impressive  record.  A  good 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  which  have  been  set  up  accord-  product,  constantly  improved 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Ameri-  ing  to  instructions  in  the  wire  through  research  and  engineer- 
can  public,  and  defined  simply  aid  have  been  able  to  blanket  ing,  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
and  forcibly  the  power  of  the  the  country  with  the  message  the  industry  plus  a  consistent 
American  press.  within  a  period  of  hours.  It  is 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  the  most  flexible  medium  of  ad- 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  vertising. 

molding  of  public  opinion  and  Chevrolet  is  and  has  been  for 
in  influencing  the  buying  habits  years  one  of  the  largest  adver- 
of  the  general  public.  To  the  tisers  in  American  business.  Our 
average  American  family  it  products — passenger  cars  and 

brings  knowledge  of  domestic  trucks — are  sold  in  every  section  —  -  j  *  i. 

and  foreign  affairs  and  provides  of  America.  They  are  used  in  ^t  the  end  of  each  year^  an  ad- 

a  showcase  where  the  wares  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  in 

American  business  may  be  dis-  rural  areas.  To  reach  this  vast 
played  and  sold  in  the  family  area  we  use  every  advertising 
circle  where  buying  decisions  media.  Magazines,  trade  publica- 
are  made.  The  next  step  is  from  tions.  farm  publications,  outdoor 
the  home  to  the  merchant’s  place  posters,  electric  spectaculars,  di- 

of  business  where  the  products  rect  mail,  dealer  publications, 

are  transferred  to  the  buyer.  radio:  and  now  television,  in  ad- 

un.  T»  IT  T.  T.  .  *  t  dition  to  newspapers,  carry  the  ,,  . 

When  It  Has  Done  Its  Best  Job  Chevrolet  selling  messages  to  this  area. 

Newspaper  advertising,  there-  the  American  public.  All  these  Rec 

fore,  becomes  of  major  impor-  have  a  place  in  the  advertising  t  o™,  r. 
tance  in  the  process  of  distribu-  program.  terested 

addition  to  these,  our  sales  years  our  dealers  have  requested  family  group  revolve  around  fei 

promotion  program  uses  point  that  the  major  portion  of  their  . 

of  sale  advertising  and  constant  funds  be  spent  in  newspaper  ad- 
**  largely  because  the  training  in  7,000  dealer-  vertising.  Chevrolet,  nationally, 

ships  to  attain  the  volume  sales  has  followed  this  pattern  and 
which  has  made  Chevrolet  the  annually  spends  over  half  its  ap- 
^  powerful  largest  producer  of  automobiles  propriotions  in  newspapers, 
on  the  prospect  to  buy  trucks  in  the  world.  And  This  year  we  are  placing  in 

dir^tly  and  ^w.  record  has  been  maintained  newspapers  the  largest  sch^ule 

^  for  17  out  of  the  last  18  years —  in  our  history  and  are  using 

norta'^t  to  “/f  fh'n  I  a"™  say  that  it  looks  over  6,800  daily  and  weekly 


ica.  inese  newspapers  are  pair'- 
the  majority  of  our  advertisiai 
funds. 

When,  year  after  year,  cwf 
rolet  directs  the  major  part  af 
its  advertising  through  ih| 
newspapers  of  America,  there ijf 
powerful  advertising  program  stronger  testimonial  to  Qt 
has  enabled  Chevrolet  to  reach  Power  of  Newspaper  Adverts 
and  hold  this  position  in  the  *0®-  as  far  as  we  are  concemetjj 
most  competitive  of  all  indus-  The  automobile  has  becoo! 
tries.  such  an  integral  part  of  An»l 

For  many  years  it  has  been  ican  life  that  anvthing  concersf 
our  practice  to  send  to  the  mem-  ing  it  is  news.  Because  of  that 
bers  of  our  dealer  organization  many  newspapers  have  autoras' 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  an  ad-  tive  columns,  and  editors  w-k 
vertising  questionnaire.  Through  keep  the  public  informed  « 
this  questionnaire,  we  secure  new  developments  in  the  indur 
from  the  dealer,  suggestions  for  try,  travel  info-rmation,  safety, 
improvement  and  criticisms  of  requirements,  state  and  nationi! 
our  advertising  expenditures  as  laws  affecting  highway  trafi 
it  affects  his  community.  The  and  many  other  items  of  inter* 
dealer  is  asked  to  specify  the  est  to  the  public. 

I^rcentage  of  expenditures  in  Generous  with  Publicitv  ' 
the  various  media  available  in 

The  average  family  depent 
on  its  passenger  car  or  cars  to 
business  and  pleasure  use.  Bus 
ness  is  kept  moving  by  Itsj 
trucks.  The  activities  of  tk; 

use  of  its  automobile.  .  . .  Thus  * 
the  automobile  has  b«ome  il 
part  of  the  family  circle.  i) 
We  send,  therefore,  to  mos 
of  the  papers  we  advertise  kj 
news  releases,  often  accompi- 
nied  by  mats  or  electros.  We  an 
asked  by  most  papers  for  tlk 
service.  In  preparing  then 
stories  we  make  it  a  basic  re¬ 
quirement  that  it  must  bi 
newsworthy.  We  spend  consid¬ 
erable  money  for  art  and  cov¬ 
erage  to  supply  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial.  The  newspapers  hate 
been  very  generous  in  the  u* 
of  our  releases  and  we  like  to 
think  that  this  is  caused  by  oc 
efforts  to  send  you  news  whid 
the  public  will  enjoy  readings 
your  columns. 

We  have  long  encouraged  om 
dealers  to  use  local  new^ape 
columns  for  their  institutional 
new  car  and  truck,  used  car  ^ 
truck,  and  service  advertisiif 
In  addition  to  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  spent  annually  by  Chevnr 
let  in  national  advertising  k 
your  columns,  our  dealers  spend 
a  like  or  greater  amount  ^ 
you.  Our  most  successful  de» 
ers  use  substantial  amounts  # 
newspaper  advertising  to  mato 
tain  their  sales  position. 

We  want  to  thank  the  repit 
sentatives  of  the  newspips# 


TgTER  TELLS  PNPA: 

Special  Protective 
Laws  Not  Needed 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  The  Amer-  developed  the  thought  that  the 
ican  press  does  not  need  extra  fight  against  evil  is  more  clear- 
leeislation  to  protect  its  rights,  cut,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to 
Walter  Lister,  managing  editor  deal  with  people  who  try  to 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  suppress  news  under  the  guise 
told  delegates  to  the  Silver  An-  of  public  welfare, 
niversary  Convention  of  the  “These  efforts  to  control  in- 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  formation  are  more  insidious,” 

lishers’  Association.  he  said. 

The  convention,  at  the  Penn-  Mr.  Lister  said  newspapers 

H^is  Hotel  here,  Oct.  6,  7  and  should  combat  such  attempts  at 

8  was  the  largest  publishers’  news  suppression, 
meeting  ever  held  in  Pennsyl  “Remember,”  he  said,  “Mus- 

vania.  More  than  500  persons  solini  made  the  trains  run  on 
attended  at  least  one  of  the  vari-  time.” 

ous  sessions.  A  total  of  427  Mr.  Lister  said  that  news¬ 

persons  were  at  the  annual  din-  papers  have  always  had  and 
ner  ^turday.  Harold  E.  Stas-  (Continued  on  page  52) 
sen.  president  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 

speaker. 

Speaking  on  a  panel,  ’Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  at  the  Local 
Level.”  Mr.  Lister  said: 

Adequate  Protection 

■'Our  rights  are  guaranteed  Executive  Head,  Gimbel  Bros..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  proach; 

by  the  Constitution.  In  the  last  #  2.  B 

few  years  there  has  been  a  rush  (Remarks  at  the  25th  anni-  receive  from  the  newspaper,  the  pla 
toward  extra  legislation.  I  don  t  versary  convention  of  the  Penn-  This  service  should  go  beyond  refuse 

like  it  and  I  don  t  think  it  is  sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  the  superficial  contact  between  to  a  h 

necessary.  Association  at  Harrisburg,  Oct.  the  acivertiser  and  the  news-  ance  ai 

"Such  laws  will  make  us  no  7-8.)  paper  and  should  include  a  con-  #  3.  I 

better  off  as  newspapers.  We  stant  flow  of  helpful  informa-  pressur 

are  representatives  of  the  ordi-  which  the  about  the  retailer’s  market,  tising  : 

nary  citizen.  We  are  not  eri-  publisher  and  the  retailer  find  about  his  customers’  needs,  cerning 
titled  to  any  additional  privil-  much  in  comrnon.  Both  depend  about  the  public  reactions  and  timate 
ege.  The  laws  which  protect  upon  one  another  to  an  extent  attitudes  that  would  be  helpful  obtains, 
him  also  protect  us.”  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  .  retailer  in  eettine  the  “  '  ”” 

Mr.  Lister  said  he  was  op-  similar  combination  of  business  advertising  dollar, 

posed  to  any  law  which  would  interests.  Of  course,  it  goes  almost 

make  it  an  extra  crime  to  strike  The  publisher  depends  upon  without  saying  that  only 

a  reporter  or  photographer.  He  the  retailer  for  his  revenue,  through  maintaining  fair  and 
cited  a  recent  case  in  which  two  AND  for  the  advertising  itself,  reasonable  newspaper  rates  is 
Bulletin  lensmen  were  as-  which,  in  its  own  way,  forms  an  it  possible  for  the  newspaper  to 
j  .T  j  integral  part  of  the  newspaper,  continue  to  serve  as  an  impor- 
Of  course,  he  said,  I  don  t  People  are  often  as  interested  in  tant  medium  for  the  retailer. 

^t  to  see  photographers  be-  the  merchant’s  offerings  as  they  Higher  rates  do  not  necessarily 
1^  pushed  around  any  more  are  in  the  day’s  events  which  indicate  that  the  retailer  can 
thm  I  would  like  to  see  other  appear  in  the  news  columns,  pass  these  increased  costs  on 
brought  By  the  same  token,  the  retailer  to  the  consumer.  Competition 

j  looks  upon  the  newspaper  as  from  other  sources  often  pro- 
the  chief  means  of  communica-  hibits  it.  He  must  either  find 

tion  between  his  customer  and  ways  to  absorb  the  cost  ...  or, 

himself.  when  that  becomes  economically 

If  we  have  any  advice  to  give  impossible,  he  is  confronted 

to  our  friends  in  the  publishing  with  the  problem  of  considering 

business,  it  is  to  preserve  the  media  other  than  the  newspaper 

value  of  this  means  of  communi-  through  which  to  reach  his  cus- 

cation  to  the  retailer,  first,  by  tomers. 

maintaining  a  high  standard  of  As  a  representative  of  retail 
news  and  editorial  service— for  thinking  in  America,  I  firmly 

which  our  American  press  is  believe  that  no  other  medium 
justly  world-famous — and,  sec-  can  possibly  take  the  place  of 
ond,  by  operating  the  properties  the  newspaper  because  of  its 
so  as  to  provide  newspaper  flexibility,  its  freshness,  its  in¬ 
space  at  the  lowest  possible  timate  connection  with  the  life 
cost.  of  ALL  of  our  people;  but,  as 

In  addition,  it  is  to  the  best  a  practical  business  man  re¬ 

interests  of  the  newspapers  sponsible  for  the  profitable  op- 
themselves  to  be  extremely  eration  of  a  large  business,  as 
careful  as  to  the  type  of  adver-  are  all  retail  executives,  I  must 
tising  they  accept  because  any  sound  a  word  of  caution  to  my 

advertising  NOT  based  on  in-  friends  in  the  publishing  busi- 

tegrity  and  sincere  dealings  ness  lest  the  newspaper’s  strong- 

with  the  public  is  bound  to  est  competitor — the  radio,  and, 

lessen  the  value  of  ALL  adver-  now,  television — absorb  some  of 

tising.  the  retailer’s  interest  and  ad- 

Further,  it  is  to  the  paper’s  vertising  budget, 
advantage  to  be  sure  that  its  Newspapers  can  do  much  to 
advertisers  get  fair  treatment  keep  this  diversion  to  a  mini- 
by  the  proper  placement  of  mum.  How? 
their  copy  and  the  service  they  •  1.  By  keeping  the  integrity 


Among  the  principals  at  PNPA's  Silver  Anniversary  convention: 
Left  to  right — William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Joseph  Agor,  managing  editor  of  the  Shamokin 
News-Dispatch;  Joseph  T.  Murphy,  manoging  editor  oi  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times-Leader-Evening  News  and  president  oi  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  oi  Newspaper  Editors;  and  Proi.  Harold  L.  Cross, 
associate  dean  oi  the  Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia 
University. 


The  Publisher  and  the  Retailer 
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Jack  Smyth,  left,  editor  oi  the 
Renovo  Record,  and  William  D. 
Reimert,  managing  editor,  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chronicle. 


‘Week’  Programs  Put 
Emphasis  on  Carriers 


National  Newspaper  Week 
emphasis  was  on  The  Boy — the 
Newspaperboy. 

Samples  of  Newspaper  Week 
promotion  reaching  Editor  & 
Publisher  indicate  that  the 
principal  effort  was  in  behalf 
of  the  carriers.  Their  service 
to  the  press  and  public  was  ex¬ 
tolled  in  news  stories,  feature 
stories,  pictures,  columns  and 
cartoons,  and  at  civic  cere¬ 
monies. 

Newspaper  Week  was  ob¬ 
served  in  many  ways  by  many 
individual  newspapers.  The 
“open  house”  idea,  with  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  public  to  inspect 
newspaper  plants,  topped  the 
list  of  special  events,  more  so 
this  year  than  in  the  previous 
10  national  celebrations,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  buildings  occupied 
during  the  year.  Elks  and  Ki- 
wanis  clubs  seized  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Week  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend  the  press  for  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Gannett  Daily's  Big  Week 

An  extensive  Newspaper  Week 
program  was  staged  by  the 
Plainfield  ( N.  J. )  Courier-News, 
a  Gannett  newspaper  which  won 
the  1948  plaque  for  the  best  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Courier-News  used  as  its 
“spectacle”  this  year  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers  to  suburban 
areas  by  helicopter.  The  Gannett 
Co.  helicopter  was  piloted  by 
Herbert  W.  (Bill)  Cruickshank, 
2nd.  accompanied  by  William 
O.  Maurer,  engineer. 

The  helicopter  was  used  also 
for  aerial  photography  of  scenes 
in  the  newspaper’s  territory. 
Enough  were  taken  to  use  over  a 
year's  period. 

On  Open  House  Night.  1,500 
persons  were  guided  through 
the  plant  which  was  in  full  op¬ 
eration.  A  special  Open  House 
Edition  was  printed  on  pink  pa¬ 
per  for  all  visitors;  and  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  in  a  tent. 

Each  day  of  the  program  the 
Courier-News  publi.shed  special 
features  on  newpaper  activities 
and  personalities.  Even  a  spe¬ 
cially-made  crossword  puzzle 
contained  words  common  to  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

Preparations  for  the  program 
started  under  the  guidance  of 
Publisher  Chauncey  F.  Stout 
about  two  months  ago  and  Har¬ 
old  E.  Keenan,  city  editor,  was 
placed  in  charge. 

Rewards  to  the  Press 

Here’s  a  rundown  of  some  of 
the  Newspaper  Week  activities 
around  the  country: 

Chicago  Herald- American — A 
six-day  program  for  carriers,  in 
which  they  participated  in  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts,  attended  dinners 
and  shows,  visited  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  saw  major  sports  events. 
On  Ne'^paperboy  Day  a  group 
of  carriers  took  over  city  offices 
and  participated  in  a  Cute  Kids 
contest. 

Tyler,  Tex.— The  State  High¬ 
way  Patrol  put  on  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  barbecue  for  representa¬ 


tives  of  46  East  Texas  news¬ 
papers. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Kiwanis 
Club  speakers  included  Amon 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Telegram;  Rufus  Higgs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stephenville  Em¬ 
pire,  and  Cullum  Greene,  city 
editor  of  the  Star-Telegram. 

Dallas.  Tex. — Scrolls  were 
presented  to  the  Dallas  News 
and  Dallas  Times-Herald  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  News  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Harry  C.  Withers 
declared;  “Assaults  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press  have  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  newspapers  were  lined 
up  almost  solidly  against  many 
of  the  crackpot  schemes  hatched 
in  Washington.” 

Spokane,  Wash. — Nearly  500 
pupils  from  21  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  were  guests  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  on  tours  of  the  newspaper 
plant,  and  100  Chronicle  carriers 
attended  a  Washington-Idaho 
football  game  at  Moscow,  Ida. 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  Elks  Lodge 
presented  a  plaque  to  Senator 
Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  the 
Capital  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  lodge  for  50  years. 
James  M.  Rankin.  Capper  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation,  was  master 
of  ceremonies  during  which  the 
Capital  and  State  Journal  were 
commended  for  excellent  serv¬ 
ice.  Responding,  Publisher  Os¬ 
car  S.  Stauffer  of  the  Journal 
said:  “America  is  the  only 

continent  left  where  the  press 
is  completely  unfettered.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  keep  it  that  way.” 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  saluted  its  car¬ 
riers  with  a  full  day  of  activ¬ 
ities.  starting  with  a  theater 
party  at  8:30  a  m. 

Mayfield  (Ky. )  Messenger’s 
publisher,  Frank  O.  Evens,  con¬ 
ducted  a  Kiwanis  Club  meeting 
in  honor  of  the  press,  devoted 
his  front  page  column  to  the 
event,  suggested;  “The  only 
way  for  the  Kiwanians  to  get 
even  is  for  them  to  declare  Ki¬ 
wanis  Week  and  let  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  invite 
them  to  a  dinner.” 

2-Daily  City  Called  Lucky 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Hobart  Black- 
ledge,  attorney,  sjwke  at  an 
Elks  Press  Appreciation  meet¬ 
ing,  saying  Lincoln  is  “indeed 
fortunate”  in  having  two  daily 
newspapers.  Plaques  were  given 
to  Walter  White,  publisher  of 
the  Star,  and  Fred  S.  Seacrest, 
co-publisher  of  the  Journal 
Newspapers. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — James  J. 
Packman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Civic  Service  Award 
from  the  Eagles  in  recognition 
of  the  Sentinel’s  exposure  of 
local  Communists.  He  also  got 
an  Elks  plaque,  as  did  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Ferguson,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Alton  (Ill.)  Daily  Telegraph 
welcomed  700  visitors  at  an 
“open  house”  inspection,  first 
since  1929  when  the  newspaper 
moved  into  its  present  building. 


This  year’s  event  marked  the 
installation  of  a  new  Hoe  press 
and  other  equipment. 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  invited  citizens  from 
varied  walks  of  life  to  be  a 
Reporter  for  a  Day,  with  by¬ 
line. 


ABC  Time  Rule 
Change  Parley 
Is  Cancelled 

An  amicable  settlement  of  the 


Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-  of  The  Audi t*^  ^5 

Journal  ran  a  seven-day  pro-  Circulations  loomed  af  EDnoR°4 
gram,  including  fish  fries  and  publisher  went  to  press  Te&p‘ 
outings  for  circulation  em-  gept.  24  (p.  5,  Oct.  8,  ^9  - 

ployes,  and  newspaperboy  pub-  =  f  ’  .  ’  f-  j*  ' 

licity.  Publisher  Phil  Buch-  the  annual  m^mbS?sCm“ir" 
heit  and  Business  Manager  Ed-  ^  ^BC  in  Chicago  nLt^wS  1 
gar  A.  Gwynne  were  guests  at  u  ^  lame?  F  Tap 
a  Kiwanis  Club  celebration  con-  ^u’_  p/  ,  „  .  i 

ducM  by  Advertising  Director 


SSr'§?nf„e?e'lu«er;'Gle„  ' 

e*nd  SrWSr.oVUf.ntl  I’^Stel  ' 

nrize-winnina  Kiwanis  publicity  »  ^  member  news* 

®  r^iwdiiis  puouciiy  papers’  executives  who  are  oo- 
aispiay.  rvr.o«»rI  or,,,  A  IK 


Democrat,  informed  E.  &  p. 


Hisnlov  iAotpcAa  cavc«.ui,i ves  who  are  OD- 

aispiay.  posed  to  any  change  in  ABC 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  mere-  publication  time  rules  that  th» 
ly  played  the  news  concerning  meeting  scheduled  Oct.  19  at  the 
newspapers  on  Page  One.  Drake  Hotel  for  further  diacus- 
Stories  told  of  the  Elks  presen-  gion  of  the  proposal  is  can- 
tation  to  the  Call,  prizes  won  by  celled,”  Mr.  Jae  said 
the  Call  at  the  regional  AP  Concurrently,  Louis  J.  Hoff- 

meeting,  a  speech  by  Statehouse  man,  business  manager  of  the 
CorrespMdent  Vernon  C.  Nor-  st.  Louis  Star-Times  stated: 
ton  to  the  Kiwanis  Club.  “In  view  of  developments 

Petersburg,  Va.  —  Jack  R.  during  the  past  week,  it  is  hoped 
Hornady,  assistant  general  sales  that  the  differences  of  the  pro- 
manager  of  King  Features  Syn-  ponents  and  opponents  of  the 
dicate,  was  the  guest  of  George  suggested  ABC  publication  time 
H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  general  manager  rule  changes  could  be  reconciled 

of  the  Progress-Index,  at  a  Ki-  in  advance  of  the  ABC  conven- 

wanis  Club  luncheon.  He  told  tion  session.” 
of  the  service  performed  by  The  proposal,  originating  with 

newspapers.  a  group  of  evening  newspaper 

3  Pages  of  Publicity  executives,  called  for  abolishing 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 

Journal  ran  a  double-page  Morning  Press  st^- 

spread  of  story  and  pictures  de-  priceding  ^ate  oMssue  PrereS 
morl  rules  set  6  p  m.  as  the  staS 

OFOC1UC0Ua  ^ddIT10S  Ot  LO0  TTlOr© 

than  160  employes  were  listed. 

Another  full  page  was  devoted  ^  changed  to  6  a.m.-9 

to  newspaperboy  activities.  circulators  par 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  Roto  ticipating  in  an  E.  &  P.  S3mi- 
Magazine  featured  a  Press  car-  ppsium  (Oct.  8)  took  the  posi- 
rier  as  its  Cover  Boy,  Oct.  2,  tjpp  yjai  it  not  a  proper 

and  carried  a  two-page  picture  matter  to  come  before  ABC: 
story  by  William  Faust,  telling  gpch  policy  should  be  reserved 
how  Donald  Dye  makes  money  tp  publishers, 
and  learns  vital  lessons.  '  . 


The  proposal,  originating  with 
a  group  of  evening  newspaper 
executives,  called  for  aboli^ing 
the  “All  Day”  category  and 


Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch  tt  n  o  ■  r  •  j 

of  Oct.  8  contained  a  Page  One  U.F.  DUSineSS  Aide 
cartoon  by  Rome  Siemon,  hail-  COVGFS  Dock  Riot 
ing  the  carrier  boy  as  King  for  i 

the  Day;  a  feature  by  Harman  , 

W.  Nichols  of  United  Press  on  °  f ® 

noted  men  who  were  newspaper  thP 

boys,  an  editorial  on  “Tomor- 

row’s  Leaders.”  a  picture  of  16  with  hot  pineap 


Dispatch  carriers  cited  for  per-  ; 
feet  records  in  collections  and  Ipaltpd 

deliveries  for  a  year,  a  half-  Twpm^ 

page  ad  showing  the  14  Dispatch  ^00  CIO  longshoremen 

boys  who  won  Inland  Daily 

Press  Awards,  and  a  column  by  loading.  Thirty-five  state  t  p 
Fred  Klann,  feature  writer,  on  ors  were  ^1®°  _ 

the  carrier  boy  program.  Posters  and  photographers  fiOT 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  ^gre  on  hand,  drawn  by  the 
addreped  a  two-page  letter  to  trouble. 


pie  from  Hawaii  was  towed  up 


parents  of  each  carrier.  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  James  J.  Mor- 


Mr.  Litfin,  however,  grew  up 
in  The  Dalles.  He  is  the  son  ot 


risey  telling  what  a  route  means  g  Litfin.'  publisher  of  The 


in  the  education  and  training  of  Dalles  Daily  Chronicle.  He  jiut 
a  boy.  Copies  of  the  letter  were  “happened”  to  be  at  the  dock, 
sent  to  teachers.  when  a  riot  started. 

Meriden  (Conn)  Record  pub-  Turning  reporter,  he  phoned 
lished  a  salute  to  newspaperboys  to  Portland  the  first  eye-witn«» 
by  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  account  of  the  melee,  giving  the 
played  up  a  feature  on  its  two  journal  and  other  U.P.  cli«h 
girl  carriers.  a  scoop. 

Massillon  (O.)  Independent  Photographers  ran  into 
lined  up  five  boys  in  one  family  fists  and  sticks.  Many  of  thw 
who  carry  the  paper  and  gave  had  only  broken  cameras  w 
them  a  story-and-picture  spread,  bruises  to  show  for  their  enortt 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  IS,  19«  j 


CARTOONISTS  FIND  SEVERAL  PAGE  ONE  TOPICS  ALL  TIED  UP  IN  KNOTS 
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DEAD  SILENCE 

CofTmann,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


WHO  CAN  CUT  THE  KNOT? 

Poinier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


THEREBY  HANGS  A  ROPE 

Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
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more,  Dayton,  O.;  Town  House, 
Los  Angeles;  Hilton  Hotels  in 
El  Paso  and  Lubbock,  Tex.,  and 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and 
Palacio  Hilton,  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

ANPA  has  conducted  every 
one  of  its  annual  conventions 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  when 
the  old  hotel  was  being  torn 
down  from  the  site  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  one  was  being 
erected  at  Park  Avenue,  and 
49th  and  50th  streets. 


Hilton  Chain 
Buys  Control  of 
Waldorf  Hotel 
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The  world-famous  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  perennial  scene 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tions,  was  acquired  this  week 
by  the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp. 

Conrad  N.  Hilton,  president 
of  the  chain,  announced  that 
control  of  the  Waldorf  had  been 
gained  through  purchase,  for 
approximately  $3,000,000,  of  a 
total  of  250,000  shares,  which 
represent  about  68%  of  the  out¬ 
standing  common  shares  of  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  Corp. 

Docs  $19,000,000  Business 
The  Waldorf,  which  does  a 
business  close  to  $19,000,000  a 
year,  was  built  and  furnished  in  ^  -  - 

1931  for  a  cost  of  about  $36,- 
000,000.  The  hotel  property  is  fhi 

ooerated  under  lea^p  frnm  the  Camden  Evening 

New  Yor^  Sta/r  RealtT  and  Courier  and  Trenton  Evening 
Terminal  Co.  a  subsidiary  of  iv^ 

New^^^rk°'^N^"^Haven^  a^d  circulation.  The  Mor- 

Hartford  railroads  at  a  basic  Record  won  the  only 

rental  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year, 
plus  a  percentage  of  earnings.  ° 

Mr.  Hilton,  a  resident  of  Los  Sunday 

Angeles,  started  his  hotel  career  ,  excellence  nrizes 

in  his  father  s  five-room  hotel  in 
New  Mexico.  Customers  were 
chiefly  traveling  salesmen,  and 

the  young  Hilton  was  assigned  ^ews,  RahiLoy  News  Recor^ 
to  meet  trains  in  the  middle  of  glen  Ridge 

the  night.  Star,  Newton  Herald  and  Dela- 

The  first  hotel  he  purchased  Valley  News. 

was  the  49-room  Mobley  Hotel  *  ^ 

in  Cisco,  Tex.  He  purchased  2  Dl©  111  Plcm©  CtCISh 
and  built  other  hotels  in  Texas,  Mexico  City — Two  members 
and  in  1946  organized  and  be-  of  Mexico  City’s  working  press 
came  president  of  Hilton  Hotels  jost  their  lives  in  the  recent 
Corp.  Popocatepetl  crash  of  a  plane. 

Owns  Major  Hotels  They  were  Luis  Bouchot  Focil, 

Other  hotels  owned,  leased  or  reporter  of  the  Garcia  Valseca 
operated  under  management  newspaper  chain,  and  Francisco 
control  by  the  corporation  in-  Mayo,  news  photographer.  The 
elude  the  Plaza  and  Roosevelt,  remains  of  Don  Luis  Bouchot 
New  York  City;  Palmer  House  were  placed  in  state  in  the  edi- 
and  Stevens  in  Chicago;  May-  torial  offices  of  the  Valseca 
flower,  Washington;  Dayton  Bilt-  newspapers. 
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this  honor  from  I '  Burlington,  Vt— Twenty 

the  Foundation,  printers  who  refused  to  handle 

which  promotes  tUlHPiHH  material  intended  for  engraved 
Hemispheric  advertisements  were  discharged 

goodwill  the  Burlington  Evening 

through  the  ere  Wallace  News,  Oct.  11,  according  to  an 
atkm  of  two-  announcement  by  Publisher 

way  scholarships.  William  Loeb. 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  Wal-  The  20  men  comprised  the  en¬ 
lace  was  made  by  Dr.  Francisco  tire  printing  staff  of  the  paper 
de  Assiz  Chateaubriand,  pub-  and  all  were  members  of  Local 
lisher  of  29  Brazilian  news-  580,  ITU.  They  have  been  re¬ 
papers,  the  largest  chain  in  placed  by  girls  trained  in  oper- 
Latin  America.  He  mentioned  ating  typewriter  keyboards, 
that  other  winners  had  included  A  union  official  denied  there 
exPresident  Herbert  Hoover,  had  been  a  walkout  and  added 
the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  “the  men  were  just  fired.’’  The 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  discharged  men  were  paid  up  to 
and  Juan  Trippe  of  Pan  Ameri-  date. 

can  Airways.  Mr.  Loeb  said  he  intends  to 

Mr.  Wallace,  past  president  publish  the  Evening  News  with- 
of  the  American  Society  of  out  the  printers  “pretty  perma- 
New'spaper  Editors  and  presi-  nently." 

^nt  of  the  Inter  -  American  In  a  statement,  Mr.  Loeb  said 
ness  Association  of  the  United  production  is  expected  to  be 
wtes.  was  cited  for  promoting  back  to  normal  in  about  two 
Mtter  understanding  among  weeks.  He  declared  “the  re- 
«orth  and  South  American  fusal  of  the  printers  to  handle 
newspapermen.  He  has  served  the  material  was  based  on  their 
ns  president  of  the  U.  S.  Asso-  contention  that  this  more  eco- 
^lon  since  its  founding  in  nomical  method  of  production 
4k  attended  four  of  would  deprive  them  of  work 

five  Inter-American  Press  rightfully  theirs, 
wngresses  since  1942.  He  has  "‘Management  of  the  News 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  contended  that,  with  printers 
**ch  COTgrcM  he  attended.  wages  already  averaging  above 
•Mi.fl  ^”***‘'American  Press  As-  $4,000  a  year  and  new  demands 
wution,  under  a  reorganization  for  about  a  50  cents  an  hour 
at  the  Inter-  increase  being  made,  the  News 
0^1 Press  Congress  at  must  use  every  method  known 
wuiio,  Ecuador,  this  summer,  that  would  reduce  costs.’’ 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Liquor  Men  Favor 
Greater  P.  R.  Effort 


C^ampaiani  and  -ydccounU 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

For  such  an  industry  as  liquor 
— continually  skirting  public 
and  private  pitfalls — the  need 
for  constant  attention  to  public 
relations  is  obvious.  Most  of  the 
men  in  the  industry  long  ago  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  conclusion. 

The  extent  to  which  they  fa¬ 
vor  such  activity — and  to  which 
they  favor  the  application  of 
advertising  experience  to  it — is 
revealed  in  a  survey  recently 
conducted  by  the  Ed  Gibbs  or¬ 
ganization  and  reported  in  its 
weekly  newsletter. 

V4  See  Improvement 

Almost  three-fourths  of  those 
replying  to  the  questionnaire 
(69.5%)  feel  that  public  good¬ 
will  toward  the  industry  has 
improved  in  the  last  decade, 
during  which  time  p.  r.  activity 
increased  manifold.  Institutional 
advertising  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole  was  advocated  by  81%, 
and  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
respondents  said  that  individual 
companies  should  use  institu¬ 
tional  rather  than  brand  adver¬ 
tising. 

Only  8.1%  favor  ignoring  “at¬ 
tacks  in  the  public  press  and 
radio.”  while  88.5%  believe  that 
bad  publicity  should  be  an¬ 
swered  by  a  central  agency, 
rather  than  individual  spokes¬ 
men. 

An  overwhelming  majority 
(95.3%)  said  that  advertising 
managers  of  companies  should 
sit  in  on  public  relations  con¬ 
ferences.  and  90%  advised  the 
same  privilege  for  sales  man¬ 
agers.  Obviously,  de.spite  the 
hot  comoetition  in  the  industry 
and  the  heaw  stress  on  product 
advertising,  liquor  men  see  the 
advantages  of  using  paid  space 
for  p.  r.  ads — which  lets  them 
deliver  their  messages  where, 
when,  how  and  to  whom  they 
want  to  tell  them. 

The  survey  made  it  plain  that 
the  industry  will  fight  hard  any 
legislative  attempts  to  curb  li¬ 
quor  advertising.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “Do  you  think  the  indus¬ 
try  should  be  further  restricted 
as  to  its  advertisements?”,  90.6% 
said  no. 

Rather  Overdone 

The  familiar  slogan,  “Wouldn’t 
you  rather  drink  Four  Roses?” 
has  made  a  tremendous  hit  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.  There,  in  a 
single  recent  issue  of  the  Age- 
Herald.  appeared  two  of  those 
Four  Roses  ads,  two  ads  read¬ 
ing,  “Wouldn’t  you  rather  use 
odorless  Zoric  dry  cleaning?”, 
and  another,  “Wouldn’t  you 
rather  trade  with  Estes  Lumber 
Company?” 

In  each  case  the  “rather”  was 
underlined  in  approved  Four 
Roses  style,  and  the  copy  was  in 
all  cases  white  on  a  dark  ben- 
day  background. 

Says  Bob  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  who  called  it  to  our 
attention;  “I’d  rather  see  a  little 
more  originality.” 


Notes 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  took  paid 
space  in  all  local  dailies  to  send 
a  public  thank-you  note  to  four 
magazines  “for  the  fine  job  they 
are  doing  in  telling  the  world 
about  the  great  things  being 
done  in  Pittsburgh.”  .  .  . 

As  a  prelude  to  an  anniver¬ 
sary  sale.  Worth’s  department 
store  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ran 
a  series  of  unusual  institutional 
ads  in  the  Republicayi  and 
American.  The  one-column  page- 
long  ads.  headed  “Do  you  know 
that  .  .  .”  gave  readers  interest¬ 
ing  facts  about  their  city,  such 
as:  in  1948  there  were  158  more 
building  permits  issued  than  in 
1947  .  .  .,”  followed  by  the  line, 
carried  as  a  theme  throughout 
the  series:  “’Things  are  go^  in 
Waterbury.” 

Hilary  Features.  Chicago, 
which  sponsors  two  ad  columns. 
“Quick  Easy  Meals  in  Minutes” 
and  “Quick  and  Easy  Household 
Helps”  has  appointed  Diane  G. 
Hutchinson  as  vicepresident  for 
eastern  sales.  She  is  a  former 
associate  of  Elmer  Wheeler  and 
vp  of  Tested  Telling.  Inc.  Hilary 
Features’  columns,  each  of 
which  is  limited  to  four  non¬ 
competing  products,  were  tested 
in  the  Chicago  market  and  are 
now  appearing  in  16  newspapers 
in  15  metropolitan  markets. 


Packard  to  Promote 
Its  'Ultramatic  Drive' 

For  the  first  time  since  its 
Ultramatic  Drive  automatic 
transmission  was  announced 
early  last  summer,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  will  emphasize 
the  no-shift  device  heavily  in 
its  advertising. 

The  fall  schedule,  starting  this 
month,  centers  on  Ultramatic 
coincident  with  completion  of 
$7,000,000  expansion  of  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities. 

In  1,145  newspapers  in  1,104 
cities,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
and  outdoor  displays,  Ultramatic 
will  be  explained  as  “The  Last 
Word  in  automatic,  no-shift  con¬ 
trol.”  Copy  and  illustrations 
emphasize  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

First  newspaper  schedule  will 
appear  next  week,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  the  week  of 
Oct.  24.  Ads  will  appear  over 
dealers’  signatures.  While  the 
stress  shifts  to  Ultramatic.  some 
Packard  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  promote  the  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  line.  A  newspaper 
ad  on  that  theme  ran  this  week. 

Packard  advertising  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Detroit  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Ads  and  Aids 

An  intensified  newspaper  and 
magazine  ad  program,  together 
with  a  new  batch  o'  dealer  aids 
will  be  used  by  Park  &  Tilford 
to  promote  its  wines  and  liquors 
during  the  holiday  season. 

Ads  in  sizes  up  to  full  pages 


will  appear  in  record  volume  for  * 
the  year  in  205  newspapers  and 
18  magazines  in  December.  Th* 
campaign,  placed  by  Storm  h 
Klein  agency,  had  already  been 
stepped  up  in  schedules  released 
for  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

More  Campaigns 

Ads  for  pork  will  be  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  supplies  of  the  product, 
according  to  plans  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  program  by 
American  Meat  Institute.  With 
the  largest  supply  of  pork  avail¬ 
able  since  the  end  of  the  war.  • 
the  organization  will  promote 
“nourishing  pork”  in  more  than 
250  dailies  in  181  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Magazine  ads 
will  start  in  I>ecember. 

Parker  Pen  Co.,  will  spend 
$678,000  in  holiday  advertising 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1949, 
with  newspapers  taking  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  budget.  J 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Appointments 

Procter  &  Gamble  to  Young 
&  Rubicam  for  a  new  product 
now  being  developed.  ■ 

Princess  Eve  Products  to  Paul 
Smith  Advertising,  Inc.;  news¬ 
papers,  direct  mail,  “class' 
magazines. 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  to  Erwin. 
Wasey  Co.,  for  consumer  cam¬ 
paign:  newspapers,  magazines., 
outdoor  space.  I 

Among  Ad  Folk—  I 
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Market  Experts  Told  to  Look  Westward 


Boston  —  Marketing  experts 
for  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  here  this  week  heard 
Prof.  Nathaniel  H.  Engle  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
the  University  of  Washington 
describe  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states  as  the  fastest  expanding 
market  area  in  America. 

“The  Western  market  is  now 
impressive  in  size  and  diversity 
and  is  growing  apace.  Do  not 
overlook  it  in  your  plans  for 
1950,”  Professor  Engle  advised. 

Professor  Engle,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Boston  Conference  of 
Distribution,  discussed  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  market. 

3  Pacific  Coast  States 

“For  my  purpose,”  he  said, 
“I  define  the  Western  states  as 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  states, 
because  it  is  in  these  states  that 
significant  marketing  facts  have 
come  to  the  front.  These  market 
facts  stem  from  the  phenomenal 
westward  flow  of  population 
which  began  with  the  Gold  Rush 
of  1849  and  still  continues. 

“By  1948  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  states  had  14,144,000  peo¬ 
ple,  an  increase  over  1940  of 
more  than  45%  and  9.7%  of  the 
national  total.  California  in¬ 
creased  by  45%,  Oregon  by  49%, 
and  Washington  by  43%. 

“By  1950  it  is  anticipated  that 
about  10%  of  the  people  of  the 


United  States  will  live  on  the 
West  Coast:  11%  by  1955  and 
12%  by  1960.  In  the  last  year 
the  expectation  is  for  a  total  of 
78.565.000  people. 

“Marketwise,  a  nearly  doub¬ 
ling  of  a  region’s  population  in 
20  years  deserves  serious 
thought.  Employment  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  states  in¬ 
creased  from  3.575,000  in  1940  to 
5.362.000  in  1948.  The  outlook 
for  1960  is  for  employment  of 
over  7,000,000  or  10.8%  of  the 
U.  S.  total  in  that  year. 

“By  1940  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  to  individuals  living  in 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  states 
amounted  to  $7,339  millions  or 
9.7%  of  the  U.  S.  total.  By  1948 
the  total  had  expanded  more 
than  threefold  to  $22,811  millions 
and  11.1%  of  the  total.  Look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  1960  the  outlook  is 
for  nearly  $41  billion  or  14%  of 
the  total. 

$2,205  Per  Capita  by  1960 

“Per  capita  income  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  states  has  ex¬ 
panded  from  $754  in  1940  to  $1,- 
613  in  1948.  National  averages 
were  $575  and  1,410  respectively 
for  the  same  two  years.  The 
projection  for  1960  is  a  per 
capita  income  of  $2,205  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  and  a  na¬ 
tional  figure  of  $1,889. 

“Sales  quotas  for  Western 
markets  need  to  be  sharply  re¬ 


vised.  In  addition  to  the  im¬ 
pressive  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  significant  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  food  volume  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  totab 
in  each  of  selected  four  cities 
It  may  also  be  noted  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  men’s 
clothing  volume  exceeds 
women’s  clothing  in  each  of  the 
four  cities. 

“Automotive  transportation 
expenditures  outrank  either 
men’s  or  women’s  clothing  vol¬ 
ume.  This  item  is  also  relatively 
higher  in  the  West  than  in  1 
typical  Eastern  city.  In  three  of 
the  four  cities,  expenditures  for 
books,  magazines  and  movies  ex¬ 
ceed  slightiy  those  for  furniture 
and  home  furnishings.  Expendi¬ 
tures  made  in  barber  shops  and 
beauty  parlors  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  home  furnishings 
Tobacco  accounts  for  about  hah 
as  much  as  the  barber  and 
beauty  volume.” 

■ 

Joins  Ho’wland  Firm 

Thomas  J.  Roxworthy,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Tribum 
and  more  recently  in  the  s^ 
promotion  department  of  Wfi®’ 
inghouse  Supply  Co.,  ChicaW 
has  joined  the  sales  force  o 
Howland  and  Howland,  Inc.,  at 
filiated  with  ’Theis  &  Simp^ 
Co.,  Inc.,  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tives,  Chicago. 
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Red  Trial  Reporters 
Are  ‘Glad  Its  Over’ 

By  Doris  Willens 


As  THE  NINE-MONTHS-OLD  Com- 

munist  trial  neared  its  end  this 
week,  reporters  who  have  at¬ 
tended  every  one  of  its  167  ses¬ 
sions  drew  up  their  shoulders 
and  prepared  to  heave  a  gigan- 
Uc  sigh  of  relief. 

•  I'm  glad  It  s  over,  but  I  m 
eiad  I  covered  it,”  said  Walter 
Arm,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  has  not  missed  a 
trial  session.  “I  learned  much 
about  Communist  techniques 
from  it." 

On  42nd  Notebook 

Mr.  Arm  was  well  into  his 
42nd  notebook,  but  pointed  out 
he  uses  the  small  size.  Norma 
Abrams  of  the  New  York  News 
was  on  her  21st  stenographer- 
sized  notebook.  Russell  Porter 
has  written  about  167,000  words 
of  copy  for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  trial,  from  the  reporters’ 
viewpoint,  was  different  from 
any  they  had  covered  before, 
not  only  in  duration  (as  far  as 
is  known,  this  was  the  longest 
criminal  trial  in  U.  S.  history; 
certainly  the  longest  trial  to  re¬ 
ceive  continuous  press  cover- 
a^),  but  also  in  atmosphere. 

Generally,  the  reporters  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  courtroom  corridor 
is  a  no  man’s  land  where  issues 
for  the  moment  are  forgotten 
and  where  lawyers  and  the  press 
meet  on  friendly  ground.  Not 
so  in  the  Communist  trial,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reporters. 

“We  couldn’t  talk  to  them 
casually,  because  they’d  always 
turn  the  conversation  into  some¬ 
thing  about  the  trial,”  Mr.  Arm 
said.  "They  would  read  all  the 
newspapers  and  make  sly  digs 
about  our  stories.  They  regard 
lu  as  they  do  Daily  Worker  re¬ 
porters  —  because  they  know 
those  reporters  are  servants  of 
the  party,  they  think  we’re  ser¬ 
vants  of  capitalism.” 

“In  any  other  trial  you  can 
ask  the  defense  lawyer  what  his 
strategy  is  going  to  be  and  he 
will  usually  tell  you.  In  this 
case,  we  were  afraid  to  ask  a 
defense  lawyer  anything  be¬ 
cause  we  were  afraid  he  might 
for  his  own  purposes  give  us 
the  wrong  slant,”  he  added. 

Another  aspect  of  the  trial  was 
the  correspondence  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  the  reporters  re- 
Mived.  Many  of  them  were 
bothered  by  anonymous  tele¬ 
phone  callers  who  insisted  on 
^guing  points  in  their  stories, 
niey  all  got  abusive  letters.  Miss 
Abrams  received  several  threat- 
emng  letters,  but  attributed 
them  to  “crackpots.” 

David  Snell,  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  was  awakened  three  times 
m  one  night  by  the  ring  of  his 
telephone,  and  each  time  he  an- 
^fed,  the  party  on  the  other 
end  would  hang  up  the  receiver. 

1  can’t  be  sure  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trial,  but  that’s  a 
iiyorite  Communist  trick,”  he 
said. 

,,  the  first  day  of  the  trial, 
^reporters  said,  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  which 


never  abated.  “It  was  like  sit 
ting  on  a  keg  of  dynamite,”  said 
one,  but  it  was  this  tension  that 
kept  the  long-winded  trial  from 
ever  being  boring. 

The  tension  of  the  courtroom 
was  transmitted  to  the  report¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  beginning,  they 
admitted,  they  “ate,  drank  and 
slept  ”  the  trial.  “Some  of  us  had 
something  very  like  ‘war-nerves’ 
over  it.”  one  reporter  told  E&P. 

When  they  returned  to  their 
homes  each  evening,  the  trial 
was  still  with  them.  ‘My  wife 
finally  told  me  that  if  I  men¬ 
tioned  Harry  Sacher  once  more 
she  would  throw  me  out.”  Mr. 
Arm  said.  The  trial  followed 
them  into  their  sleep.  Mr.  Arm 
one  night  dreamed  of  a  Judge 
Medina  with  bright  red  hair. 

“Then  we  caught  our  second 
wind  and  relaxed,”  Mr.  Snell 
related. 

Months  after  the  Communist 
trial  started,  the  Alger  Hiss  per¬ 
jury  trial  began  in  an  upstairs 
courtroom  of  the  Fedeal  Build¬ 
ing  in  Foley  Square.  As  the 
Hiss  trial  took  over  the  head¬ 
lines,  the  reporters  downstairs 
chided  their  colleagues  with: 

“You  guys  may  get  more  head¬ 
lines,  but  we’ve  got  more  secur¬ 
ity.”  The  Hiss  trial,  to  those 
who  had  been  with  the  lengthy 
Communist  trial,  was  merely  a 
■■flash  in  the  pan.” 

One  reporter  who  started  with 
the  group  never  lived  to  see  the 
outcome.  He  was  H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
and  commentator,  who  was 
killed  when  a  KLM  Constella¬ 
tion  carrying  13  American  cor¬ 
respondents  crashed  near  Bom¬ 
bay  in  July. 

James  Kilgallen,  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  also  started 
with  the  Communist  trial,  later 
left  to  cover  the  Hiss  trial,  took 
a  trip  to  South  America  and  cov¬ 
ered  a  dozen  other  major  stories, 
and  returned  for  the  verdict. 

Most  of  the  reporters  emerged 
from  the  trial  with  a  strength¬ 
ened  disrespect  for  Daily  Work¬ 
er  newsmen  as  newsmen.  Mr. 
Arm  wrote  a  feature  story  about 
Jack  Stachel,  the  educational 
director  of  the  party,  blue-pen¬ 
ciling  Daily  Worker  trial  stories 
in  the  courthouse  corridors. 

Also  of  interest  to  them  were 
the  TASS  dispatches.  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  TASS,  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  there  are  400  cops  in 
front  of  the  courthouse  every 
day,  carrying  machine  guns,” 
they  said. 

Many  of  the  reporters  had 
their  stories  quoted  in  the  court¬ 
room  by  the  defense  as  grounds 
for  the  so-called  “hysteria”  mo¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  defense  would 
ask  that  the  trial  be  dismissed 
because  of  the  “hysteria”  being 
whipped  up  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press.  The  motion  bobbed 
up  constantly  during  the  trial, 
but  Judge  Medina  rejected  it 
each  time,  stating  that  what  the 
papers  printed  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  issue  involved. 

The  defense  lawyers  ventured, 
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too,  to  use  the  term  “spy”  in 
relation  to  the  press.  One  in¬ 
stance  concerned  a  defense  wit¬ 
ness,  Daniel  Boone  Schirmer, 
who  testified  he  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Daniel  Boone,  and 
a  member  of  the  party. 

Press  Called  'Spies’ 

An  Associated  Press  reporter, 
Lou  Craym,  cornered  Mr.  Schir¬ 
mer  in  the  corridor  after  his  tes¬ 
timony  to  get  more  information 
about  him  for  Boston,  the  wit¬ 
ness’  home  town.  He  asked  Mr. 
Schirmer  how  he  traced  his  line¬ 
age  from  Boone.  Mr.  Schirmer 
told  Mr.  Craym  that  actually  he 
was  descended  from  Boone’s 
brother. 

Mr.  Craym  wrote  the  story. 
The  following  day,  when  Mr. 
Schirmer  took  the  stand  for 
cross-examination,  government 
attorneys  asked  him  about  the 
story.  The  defense  lawyers  then 
accused  the  government  of  using 
the  press  as  “spies.” 

“It  has  been  interesting,”  Mr. 
Snell  said,  “but  if  anyone  sings 
‘I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble 
halls’  to  me  after  this  trial  ends. 
I’ll  drown  them.” 

■ 

Circulators  Say  TV 
Will  Have  Little  Effect 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Home-delivered 
circulation  should  feel  little  ef¬ 
fect  of  television,  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  circulation  men  at  the 
20th  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  this  week. 

Henry  Troetaschel,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  led  the  discussion. 

James  Hay,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  E.  Walker,  Knoxville 
( Tenn. )  News  -  Sentinel,  first 
vicepresident;.  Phil  Turner 
Jacksonville  (  Fla.  )  Times 
Union,  secretary,  and  Frank 
Hamilton,  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Tri¬ 
bune,  second  vicepresident. 


3  in  Parliament 

Ottawa — Three  Ontario  pub¬ 
lishers  have  taken  seats  in 
Canada’s  House  of  Commons. 
They  are  Andrew  Y.  McLean, 
editor  of  the  Huron  Expositor; 
John  M.  James,  partner  and 
shop  foreman  of  the  Canadian 
Statesman,  and  J.  E.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  Hill 
Liberal. 


Eubanks  Slate 
Victorious  in 
ANG  Election 

Sam  B.  Eubanks  was  re¬ 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  by  a  vote  of  7,390  to  5,- 
962  for  his  opponent,  John  E. 
Deegan.  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Guild,  the  official 
tally  showed  this  week. 

The  entire  Eubanks,  or  “Pro- 
Guild,”  slate  was  victorious 
over  “Free  Guild’”  candidates. 
Only  “Free  Guild”  member  of 
the  International  Executive 
Board  will  be  Victor  Leo  of  New 
York,  unopposed  for  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Region  V. 

Vicepresidents-at-large  will 
be:  Joseph  F.  Collis,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  7,543  votes;  Chandler 
Forman,  Chicago.  7.249;  Zula 
Ferguson,  Los  Angeles,  6,969; 
Milton  J.  LaPine,  Cleveland,  6,- 
928;  Bern  Price,  Atlanta,  6,688. 

Pro-Guildsman  Charles  Leve- 
roni  of  Boston  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  Region  I  by  a  count 
of  1,746  as  against  902  for  his 
opponent,  John  Wright  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  Region  II,  Philip  Price 
of  Washington  was  unopposed. 
In  Region  III  Adolph  Rahm  of 
St.  Louis  got  2,130  votes;  Myron 
McGeehan  of  Indianapolis  got 
1,293.  Both  supported  Mr.  Eu¬ 
banks.  Two  I^o-Guilders  con¬ 
tested  for  vicepresident  of  Re¬ 
gion  IV,  with  A1  Dipman  of  San 
Francisco-Oakland  beating  out 
James  Quick  of  Bakersfield  by  a 
count  of  1,431  to  563. 

The  new  officers  will  start 
their  two-year  terms  Nov.  1, 
and  first  lEB  meeting  will  take 
place  in  Cleveland,  Nov.  4-8. 

■ 

Kramer  of  Joliet  Heads 
Mechanical  Group 

Chicago  —  The  Illinois  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Decatur 
last  weekend  was  attended  by 
nearly  300  newspapermen.  Ar¬ 
thur  Kramer,  Joilet  Herald- 
News,  was  elected  president. 

Other  officers  are:  M.  D. 
Cushman,  Danville  Commercial- 
News,  vicepresident:  and  W.  L. 
Augspurger,  Peoria  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Increasing  Newsprint 
Demand  Is  Forecast 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Quebec  —  Thirty  -  five  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers  told  50 
representatives  o  f  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers,  at¬ 
tending  the  informal  joint  con¬ 
ference  here  Oct.  12-13,  that 
they  expected  to  need  an  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  newsprint. 

The  manufacturers,  worried 
about  their  overseas  markets  in 
devalued  currency  areas,  were 
pessimistic  about  future  world 
and  U.  S.  demand  for  their 
product  and  asked  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  forecast  business  trends 
and  anticipated  requirements 
for  newsprint.  They  aksed  spe¬ 
cifically  whether  they  should 
continue  to  plow  earnings  back 
into  expansion  and  improved 
plant  facilities. 

Prospects  for  Demand 

The  publishers  said  they  could 
not  accept  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  manufacturers’  de¬ 
cision  but  pointed  out  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  continued  increasing 
demand  from  the  U.  S.  The 
manufacturers  had  presented 
elaborate  statistics  on  produc¬ 
tion,  consumption  and  demand 
the  world  over,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  used  these  figures  as  the 
basis  for  their  statement. 

Advertising  volume  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  up,  if  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  and  a  normal  cir¬ 
culation  growth  of  about  2% 
per  year  as  in  past  years  was 
anticipated.  Other  factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  growth  of  news¬ 
papers — the  15  to  18  million  in¬ 
crease  in  population  during  the 
last  decade,  and  the  rising  level 
of  education — were  included. 

Although  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  newsprint  price  as 
such  in  the  meetings,  following 
the  custom  of  former  years, 
there  was  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  factors  entering  into  the 
cost  of  newsprint  —  labor  and 
raw  material  costs — and  of  the 
effects  of  devaluation. 

No  Decrease  in  Price 

From  these  discussions  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  apparent  to 
observers  that  there  will  be  no 
decrease  in  newsprint  price  in 
the  near  future. 

The  publishers,  without  a  for¬ 
mal  presentation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Canadians,  tried  to  show 
that  they  also  have  high  cost 
problems  involving  wages  and 
raw  materials.  In  answer  to 
manufacturers’  figures  showing 
a  decline  in  net  profit  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  publishers  presented  four- 
y  e  a  r  figures  for  newspaper 
profits  and  manufacturer  profits. 
’Thirty-six  newspapers  from  1945 
through  1948  had  net  profits 
running  from  $35  million  to  $33 
million,  $28  million  and  $19  mil¬ 
lion  last  year,  while  paper 
manufacturers’  profits  reported 
to  the  public  totalled  $38  mil¬ 
lion  in  1945,  $70  million  in  1946, 
$90  million  in  1947  and  $96  mil¬ 
lion  in  1948,  the  publishers  said. 

The  group  took  informal 
steps  to  continue  the  joint  con¬ 


ferences  of  which  this  was  the 
sixth.  At  the  opening  session 
a  five-man  committee  represent¬ 
ing  both  sides  was  named  to 
“consider  future  procedure” 
and  the  question  of  whether 
other  meetings  should  be  held. 
The  committee  “believing  the 
meetings  have  been  of  benefit 
to  all  sides,”  recommended  a 
continuance  on  the  basis  that 
participation  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  membership  or  non¬ 
membership  in  any  association 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  The 
conference  approved  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  and  a  “convening 
committee”  will  be  formed  of 
three  publishers  and  three 
manufacturers  with  two  joint 
chairmen. 

Joint  Chairmen  Named 

Joint  Chairmen  named  were 
W.  G.  Chandler  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  for  the  publish¬ 
ers,  and  R.  M.  Fowler  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  manufacturers.  They 
will  form  a  committee  which 
will  meet  next  spring  to  set  the 
time  and  place  of  a  future  meet¬ 
ing  and  plan  for  data  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  both  sides.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  future  sessions  be  limit^ 
to  50  or  60  as  a  small  workable 
group. 

The  conference  opened  amid 
published  reports  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government  was  keeping 
a  close  eye  on  it  and  had  in¬ 
formed  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  they  should  not  reduce 
prices.  This  report  was  quickly 
scotched  by  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
stated  the  manufacturers  had 
not  been  so  informed  but  that 
on  Sept.  28  it  had  been  stated  as 
government  policy  that  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  on  Canadian  ex¬ 
ports  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  devaluation. 

The  publishers  pointed  out 
they  would  not  have  any  degree 
of  security  unless  and  until  there 
is  a  safety  margin  of  supply 
over  demand.  If  recovery 
should  come  to  world  markets 
rapidly,  they  stated  that  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturers  could  not 
meet  the  potential  demand  if  it 
should  be  realized.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  agreed  there  would  be 
a  shortage  under  such  a  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  they  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  time  they 
have  commitments  for  1950  de¬ 
livery  overseas  but  they  don’t 
know  whether  governmental  re¬ 
strictions  will  permit  shipments. 
Because  of  such  doubt,  they  are 
in  a  quandary  as  to  what  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  on  expansion  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Fowler  agreed  “there  is 
no  great  amount  of  cushion  ly¬ 
ing  around.”  He  added  that  if 
the  publishers  think  business  is 
going  to  be  good  and  the  demand 
will  increase  then  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  make  more 
newsprint. 

Comparing  costs  of  producing 
a  ton  of  newsprint  now  and  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Fowler  stated  that 


wood  is  about  $2  per  ton  higher, 
mill  labor  is  up  $1,  administra¬ 
tive  costs  about  40  or  50  cents, 
taxes  15  cents,  cost  of  coal  and 
other  supplies  up  about  85  cents 
and  transportation  up  about 
$1.50.  This  makes  an  increase  of 
about  $6  per  ton.  In  addition,  he 
stated  devaluation  had  caused 
transportation  to  go  up  another 
90  cents  a  ton  and  supplies  about 
60  cents,  bringing  the  total  per 
ton  increase  to  $7.50. 

World  Perspective 

The  opening  day  was  devoted 
to  a  presentation  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  association  showing 
Canadian  production  and  U.  S. 
consumption  in  relation  to  the 
world  picture. 

“The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
is  to  review  newsprint  and 
newspaper  data  and  it  is  not 
suggested  that  we  should  turn 
ourselves  into  a  Washington 
conference  for  the  seeking  of 
world  solutions,”  the  association 
stated.  “It  does,  however,  seem 
sensible  that  we  try  to  see  our 
present  situation  in  its  world 
perspective,  or  we  will  fail  to 
see  it  clearly,  and  that  we  try 
also  to  appraise  our  joint  affairs 
under  the  impact  of  world 
changes  which  newsprint  typi¬ 
fies.” 

’The  Canadian  material  gave 
special  attention  to  newsprint 
import-export  changes  in  the 
world  market.  It  continually 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
currency  devaluations  which 
have  occurred  since  Sept.  18 
may  have  an  unknown  impact 
on  the  1950  newsprint  picture 
and  for  that  reason  their  esti¬ 
mates  for  that  year  must  be 
studied  in  that  light. 

Dollar  Chasm 

“The  postwar  pattern  of 
world  trade  is  a  pattern  of  di¬ 
verging  lines  which  previously 
ran  along  together,”  the  Cana¬ 
dians  stated.  “Dollar  and  non¬ 
dollar  countries  now  have  a 
chasm  betwen  them.  In  terms  of 
newsprint.  North  America  is  on 
one  side  of  the  chasm;  the  rest 
of  our  world  is  on  the  other. 

“At  first  glance  this  may  not 
seem  too  bad  for  American  con¬ 
sumers  or  for  Canadian  produc¬ 
ers,  and  some  may  even  think 
it  a  good  idea.  With  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  western  world,  U.  S. 
publishers  have  no  others,  ex¬ 
cept  Canadian  consumers,  draw¬ 
ing  very  much  on  Canadian  ton¬ 
nage:  they  have  it  pretty  well 
to  themselves  and  it  already  rep¬ 
resents  about  80%  of  their  sup¬ 
ply.  Canadian  producers,  one 
can  argue,  are  released  from 
obligations  in  diverse  markets 
and  are  more  free  to  deal  with 
their  U.  S.  and  Canadian  con¬ 
sumers  whose  requirements  now 
occupy  over  90%  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  Canadian  capacity. 

“But  this  is  a  first  glance  only 
and  the  advantages  are  short¬ 
term.  The  world  division  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  newsprint  but 
to  all  commodities.  This  com¬ 
pression  of  world  trade,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  eventually  would  mean 
lower  levels  of  all  business; 
lower  levels  of  U.  S.  sales  and 
employment,  of  advertising  and 
circuation;  lower  revenues  for 
U,  S.  publishers;  lower  U.  S. 
consumption  of  newsprint  and, 
finally,  lower  volume  for  mills.” 


Price  Protested, 
Rep.  Patman  Says 

Washington  —  Rep.  Wright 
Patman,  Texas  Democrat,  said 
this  week  his  office  has  been 
swamped  with  pleas  from  pub¬ 
lishers  who  contend  the  current 
newsprint  price  is  not  justified 
by  production  and  distribution 
costs. 

The  congressman  invited  pub¬ 
lishers  and  new.spaper  associa¬ 
tions  to  advise  his  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  as  a  preliminary  to  launch¬ 
ing  an  inquiry. 

•  •  « 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Corridor  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  25th  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  here 
Oct.  6-8  centered  around  the 
reasons  why  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  had  not  reduced 
the  price  of  newsprint  as  the 
result  of  the  10%  devaluation  ol 
the  Canadian  dollar. 


Scandinavian  mills  and  forests 
cannot  supply  the  rest  ol  the 
world  with  newsprint,  the  Cana¬ 
dians  stated,  if  the  present  cun 
rency  restrictions  block  off 
world  purchases  in  Canada. 

In  the  four  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  has  expanded  from 
3,592,000  tons  in  1945  to  5,150,- 
000  tons  ( estimated )  in  1949,  an  I 
increase  of  more  than  1,500,000 
tons  of  yearly  output.  ’ITiis  in¬ 
crease  alone  exceeds  the  total 
1949  output  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  combined  and  triples 
Britain’s  1949  total.  ! 

Showing  the  shift  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  before  the  war  Canada 
averaged  72%  to  the  U.  S.  and 
22%  to  other  markets.  In  1949 
about  85%  will  go  to  the  U.  S. 
and  9%  abroad. 

The  Canadians  estimate  their 
production  this  year  will  be 
5,150.000  tons  compared  to  4,983,- 
000  tons  in  1948.  Their  estimate 
of  5,110,000  for  1950  is  depressed 
because  of  the  uncertain  export 
factors.  Rated  capacity  of  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  in  1950  is  estimated 
will  be  5,250,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  137,000  tons  over  1949 
capacity.  This  means  an  increase 
of  609,000  tons,  or  13%,  since 
1946  in  capacity. 

Of  this  capacity  and  produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  estimated  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  will  get  4,350,000  tons  in 
1949,  and  4,425,000  tons  in  1950. 

The  Canadians  estimated  their 
mills  will  have  spent  $73,000,000 
this  year  in  plant  expansion  and 
improvements  and  a  total  of 
$277,000,000  since  1946. 

Statistics  on  U.  S.  newspapers 
presented  in  the  Canadians’  re 
port  “show  the  main  factors  af¬ 
fecting  U.  S.  demand  for 
print :  Circulation,  pages  printed 
and  advertising.  All  of  these  fa^ 
tors  are  currently  at  new  air 
time  peaks  and  their  trenjis  at 
present  appear  to  be  still  up¬ 
ward  although  there  have  been 
reports  of  1949  decreases  m 
newspaper  circulation  in  sow 
localities,”  the  Canadians  stated 
’The  average  number  of  newsj^ 
per  pages  printed  daily  in  » 
cities  has  increased  from  ^  *» 
1945  to  32  in  1948.  Average  Suff 
day  pages  went  up  from  w 
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‘Deac’  Parker  Is  Dead; 
S-H  Editor-in-Chief 


George  B.  (“Deac”)  Parker, 
63.  editor-in-chief  of  theScripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  in  1936, 
died  Oct.  10  at 
Emergency  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

He  had  been 
taken  ill  Oct.  5, 
suffering  from 
internal  hemor¬ 
rhages.  Trans¬ 
fusions  were 
found  necessary 
and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  re¬ 
quired  an  un¬ 
usual  blood  type,  appeals  posted 
at  local  newspaper  offices  and 
at  the  National  Press  Club 
brought  more  than  40  responses 
and  more  than  filled  the  need. 

He  had  been  listed  as  crit¬ 
ically  ill  immediately  after  his 
admission  to  the  hospital  but 
after  the  transfusions  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  responding  fa¬ 
vorably. 

In  a  memorial  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  writer 
told  that  once  Mr.  Parker  had 
changed  some  of  his  copy  con 
siderably  “but  unlike  other  desk 
men  he  walked  to  where  we 
sat  and  explained  why  he  had 
made  those  changes.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
mained  always  the  same  decent, 
kindly  man  who  could  take 
time  out  to  explain  things  to  a 
kid  reporter.” 

The  late  Irvin  S.  Cobb  had 
said  of  him,  “he  amply  fulfills 
my  ideal  of  what  a  properly 
rounded  -out  newspaperman 
should  be.” 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  said:  “He  believed  fierce¬ 
ly  in  the  brand  of  journalistic 
independence  which  was  the 
ideal  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder 
of  these  newspapers.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  newspaper  should 
serve  one  interest,  and  one  only 
— the  best  interest  of  its  readers. 
He  never  chose  to  follow  any 
course  because  it  seemed  expe¬ 
dient.  What  he  always  wanted 


Parker 


to  make  sure  of  was  that  the 
course  was  honest,  and  right, 
and  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

“He  had  faith  in  the  kind  of 
democracy  that  is  spelled  with 
a  small  ‘d.’  His  last  editorial 
was  a  demand  that  the  public 
be  fully  informed  about  the 
current  Air  Force-Navy-Army 
controversy  in  Washington.” 

Son  oi  Baptist  Minister 

Tall,  angular  and  slightly 
stooped,  Mr.  Parker  was  Lin¬ 
colnian  in  appearance.  Some  of 
his  associates  thought  he  looked 
like  a  smalltown  churchman. 
But  his  nickname  of  “Deac”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fact  his  father 
was  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Ithaca.  Mich.,  his  na¬ 
tive  town. 

Mr.  Parker  spent  most  of  the 
first  18  years  of  his  life  on  a 
farm  where  one  of  his  chores 
was  to  weed  sugar  beets  at  10 
cents  a  300-yard-long  row.  He 
remarked  later  that  his  first  job' 
had  made  him  fearful  he  would 
become  a  farmer  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

After  being  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in 
1908,  he  had  another  job  he 
didn’t  like:  as  tax  records  tran-i 
scriber.  He  was  making  a  sal-| 
ary  of  $125  a  month  when  his 
repeated  tries  to  get  on  the 
Oklahoma  Daily  News  finally 
succeeded.  He  was  offered  a 
job  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
news^per  at  $10  a  week.  He 
took  it,  and  the  cut  in  salary. 

From  Reporter  to  Editor 

He  switched  briefly  to  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  but  returned 
to  the  News  where  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  from  reporter 
to  editor. 

It  was  while  he  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  that  he  mistook 
a  boyish-looking  stranger  in  the 
office  for  a  job  seeker.  "Will 
you  kindly  put  this  copy  on  the 
hook?”  said  the  city  editor,  in 
rather  demanding  fashion.  The 
supposed  job  seeker,  it  turned 
out,  was  Roy  W.  Howard. 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published  in  the 
U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  circulation  equal 
to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer.  The  Observer  carries 
more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid,  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 

Advertising  Linage  First  9  Months 

1949  _ 14,710,626 

1948  - 13,704,522 

Gain - 1,006,104 


In  1920  he  became  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press,  and 
in  1922  was  made  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  South¬ 
western  group,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Houston.  Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  general  edi¬ 
torial  executive  of  the  entire 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 
group. 

In  1927  when  the  organization 
purchased  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  he  was  made  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  entire  group  and 
moved  from  Cleveland  to  New 
York.  He  later  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  his  office  was  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News 
building. 

Vigorous  Crusader 

A  vigorous  crusader,  Mr. 
Parker’s  writings  sometimes 
drew  the  wrath  of  local  officials. 
Once  during  his  Oklahoma  City 
period,  thievery  was  widespread 
and  the  police  were  under  grave 
suspicion.  Mr.  Parker’s  spare 
tire  was  stolen  one  night  and  he 
reported  it  next  day  in  his  col¬ 
umn.  “The  Referee,”  which  he 
wrote.  In  his  piece  he  said  a 
friend  had  asked  if  he  had  noti¬ 
fied  the  police.  “No,”  wrote  Mr. 


Parker,  “I  didn’t  want  to  lo«  I 
the  other  four  tires.” 

The  mayor,  titular  head  of  the  ' 
police  department,  was  incensed  ’ 
Soon  eight  cops  started  for  the 
paper  to  pay  a  call  on  the  editor  * 
However,  Mr.  Parker  had  been 
tipped  off  by  a  friend.  When 
the  delegation  arrived,  his  sec 
retary  said  he  was  "in  confer¬ 
ence.”  The  visitors  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  off  for  30  min 
utes.  And  by  the  time  they 
were  admitted,  they  had  calmed 
down  to  mild  criticism. 

In  1923  in  a  temporary  return 
to  the  post  of  editor  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  he  waged  editorial 
war  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
Gov.  J.  C.  Walton,  who  had 
suddenly,  with  no  explanation 
declared  martial  law.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  later  was  impeached.  • 
In  later  years,  Mr.  Parker 
was  vehement  in  denunciation 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  plan  to 
“pack”  the  Supreme  Court. 

Pulitzer  Prize  for  Writing 
He  was  one  of  two  chosen  as  I 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing  in  1936 — the  co-  i 
winner  being  Felix  Morley  of  I 
(Continued  on  page  60)  \ 


When  you  sell  these  families 
you  sell 

The  Whole  Buffalo  Market 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLERi  EJitor  snd  Puhliiher 
"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatires 
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Washington’s  Most-Used  Classified  Medium 
Improves  Facilities 


ILLUSTRATED  is  part  of  The  Star’s  recently 
modernized  Classified  Department.  Espe¬ 
cially  designed  telephone  equipment,  new  office 
layout,  and  improved  system  of  handling  incom¬ 
ing  ads  all  contribute  greater  efficiency  to  the 
operation  of  Washington’s  most  used  advertising 
medium. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1949  The  Star  carried 
678,733  individual  classified  ads — 120,299  more 
than  all  three  other  Washington  papers  com¬ 
bined.  Washingtonians  think  first  of  The  Star 
when  they’re  buying  or  selling,  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  or  employees,  looking  for  housing  or 


tenants.  The  Star’s  classified  pages  are  ’‘the  peo¬ 
ple’s  meeting  place”,  where  results  are  a  matter 
of  common  experience. 

National  advertisers  who  follow  this  lead  capi¬ 
talize  on  a  dependable  Washington  habit. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Reprenented  nationalln  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42n(I  St., 
NYC  17  :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chirafro  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  Metropolitan  Group, 
American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns  and  operates  stations  wmal,  wmal-fm,  and  wmal-tv 
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Howard  Visits 
Carter,  Comes 
Away  with  Hat 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Roy  w 
Howard,  president  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
was  here  Oct.  1,  long  enough 
to  accept  a  Western  hat  from 
Amon  Carter,  Star-Telegram 
publisher. 

Mr.  Howard,  just  back  from 
Europe,  and  Charles  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  Scripps  Trust! 
left  together  for  New  York.  Mr! 
Scripps  has  been  working  for 
the  past  month  on  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  a  Scripps-Hovrai^ 
newspaper. 

Jocosely,  Mr.  Howard  said  of 
his  younger  associate: 

“I  thought  he’d  need  a  trans¬ 
lator  for  the  Brooklyn  accent. 
He’s  talking  Texas  like  he 
talked  it  all  his  life.” 

Both  were  featured  on  page 
one  of  the  Sunday  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  wearing  Shady  Oalu  hats 
given  to  them  by  the  publisher 
whom  Mr.  Howard  called  his 
“long-time  friend  and  comp^- 
tor.” 

“Don’t  tell  that  other  news 
pai>er  ( the  Press )  I’m  in  town," 
Mr.  Howard  kidded.  “I’m  In¬ 
cognito  in  a  Shady  Oak  hat." 

Touring  the  expanded  Sta^ 
Telegram  building,  they  paused 
at  the  Associated  Press  ma¬ 
chines  coming  through  with  the 
baseball  results.  A  United  Press 
man  always,  Mr.  Howard  com¬ 
mented: 

“We’re  only  interested  in  the 
scores.” 


'Bozy'  Miller 
Takes  Up  Duties 
In  Washington 

Ruth  E. 


Washington — Mrs.  _ 

(Bazy)  Miller,  appointed  by  her 
uncle.  Col.  Robert  McCormick, 
to  operate  the  Washington 
Times  Herald  under  Chicago 
Tribune  ownership  has  reported 
for  duty. 

Mrs.  Miller  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  there  will  be  no  drastic 
changes  in  personnel  or  policies, 
that  she  will  report  regularly  to 
Colonel  McCormack  and  consult 
with  him,  and  that  on  major 
policies  the  Times-Herald  and 
the  Tribune  are  in  accord. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
the  seven  key  executives  of  the 
Times-Herald  to  whom  the  late 
Publisher  Eleanor  M.  Patterson 
willed  the  property. 

The  first  i>age  cartoon  which 
has  been  featured  by  the 
Tribune  now  is  run  daily  by  the 
Times-Herald.  No  masthead 
names  appear  ( Mrs.  Miller  has 
said  her  exact  title  hasn’t  been 
determined),  but  the  editorial 
page  caption  “Washington’s 
only  independent  newspaper” 
has  been  dropped.  On  the  first 
day  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  active  op¬ 
eration,  the  editorials  were 
headed  by  a  quotation  from 
Carlo  Goldinl:  “The  World  is  Chicago — John  H.  Songstacke, 
a  beautiful  book,  but  of  little  publisher  of  the  Chicago  De- 
use  to  him  who  cannot  read.”  fender,  this  week  received  the  ^ 

The  lead  editorial  was  a  re-  congratulations  from  the  South  !♦=  fir 

jection  of  Harold  Stassen  as  a  Central  Association  and  leading  trans 

Republican  Presidential  nomi-  Chicago  merchants  on  the  news- 
nee.  •  paper’s  annual  Home  Service  *®ature  maieri 

■  Exposition.  The  new 

44-P  Soil  Edition  Jornberg,  president  of  controlled,  req 

■  *  the  association,  said  “the  show,  at  the  receivir 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  World-  an  exclusive  Chicago  Defender  minimum  of 
Herald  on  Sept.  19  published  a  promotion,  is  a  compliment  to  Perfected  by 
44-page  tabloid  save-the-soil  edi-  the  merchants  of  this  commu-  Inc.,  it  receive 
tion.  nity.”  ute. 


CHARITABLE  LEND-LEASE 

Charles  Chappell,  left,  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
assigns  Reporter  Ruth  Harvey  to  George  I.  O'Brien,  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Community  Chest  campaign,  under  a  30-day  lend-lease 
plan.  Miss  Harvey  will  turn  out  Chest  copy  for  all  papers,  while 
her  salary  is  paid  by  the  News. 


Price  Up  in  Canada 

Montreal — The  price  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  newspapers  here  went 
up  about  10%  this  week  as  a  re 
suit  of  devaluation  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 


GET  THE  LOW-DOWN  ON  YOUR  ENTRY 


When  you  test  in  the  South  Bend  market,  you  get  product 
information  right  from  the  horse's  mouth.  Test  results  here 
are  used  with  confidence  elsewhere  —  because  this  market 
is  typical.  So  typical,  in  fact,  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
chooses  'Test  Town,  U.S.  A.”  for  important  tests  and  studies. 
Saturation  coverage  of  this  great  test  market  is  yours  with 
one  newspaper  —  and  only  one.  Write  for  free  market  data 
book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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Put  The  Spokane  Dailies  On  Your  "A"  List 
For  More  Sales  In  The  Pacific  Northwest 


You  turn  a  greater  shore  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
immense  buying  power  your  way  when  you  put  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  work  in  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market.  This 
rich  market  is  unique.  Composed  of  ports  of  four  states,  and 
as  large  as  New  England,  the  Spokane  Market  —  heart  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest— is  distant  from  and  independent  of 
coastal  influence.  Surrounded  by  giant  mountain  ranges 
on  all  four  sides,  the  Spokane  Market  produces  and  buys 
more  than  any  strictly  city  market  of  a  half  million.  Net 
buying  power  exceeds  o  billion  dollars  and  retail  sales  top 
the  900  million  mark.* 

To  sell  more  in  the  Pacific  Northwest— whatever  your 
product— tap  the  responsive  buying  power  of  the  Spokane 
Market  with  an  "A"  schedule  in  The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Long-established  and  widely  read, 
they  alone  do  the  job,  and  do  it  right. 

*So(«s  Monogtment's  1949  Survey  of  Buying  Power  issue 
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Consumer  Analysis  Available  -  Now! 


S*Ad  for  yowr  copy  of  tHe  1949  Coniumer  Survey  of  the  Spohone  Morhet.  Coodwetod 
by  R.  L.  folk  4  Co.  this  study,  which  ii  the  third  corporative  report, .  provides  live 
cOAsumor  statistics  you  will  use  for  months  to  come.  Address  your  request  to  the 
Oofieroi  Advertising  Oivtston. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

•Vow  Over 

150,000 

81.84%  m-duplirated 
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Advertising  lepresentotives:  Cresmor  4  Woodward,  Inc..  Now  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit, 
lot  Angeles,  Son  Fronctsco.  Color  Representotives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN* 

REVIEW  Comic  Sections:  MetropoNton  Croup. 


Los  Angeles  Mirror,  1, 
Thrives  on  Confidence 


ANAN  Media 
Studies  Go 
To  Ad  Bureau 


By  Tom  Ccxmeron 

Los  Angeles — The  Los  An-  creased,  so  did  buyer  response 
geles  Mirror,  America’s  first  to  their  messages, 
postwar  metropolitan  news-  Last  May  the  Mirror  faced  a 
paper  venture,  marked  its  first  real  test.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
anniversary  Oct.  11  with  a  160-  gave  the  Mirror  an  exclusive 
page  edition  of  nearly  175,000  double-truck  as  an  experiment, 
circulation  and  in  an  atmo-  If  it  sold  the  specific  model  of 
sphere  of  confidence  that  within  refrigerator  advertised,  a  sub- 
the  ensuing  year  it  will  be  stantial  schedule  would  be  forth¬ 
operating  in  the  black.  Editor  coming.  This  was  the  slack 
and  Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley  period  for  heavy  home  appli- 
and  his  staff  were  the  recipients  ances,  and  other  distributors 
of  felicitations  from  civic,  busi-  had  been  marking  down  their 
ness  and  governmental  repre-  prices. 

sentatives.  The  refrigerators  sold,  and 

The  anniversary  edition  fea-  Sears  has  been  in  the  Mirror 
hired  a  “California  Roundup,”  for  large  space  ever  since, 
designed  to  review  a  year  of  From  the  February  low  of  265,- 
progress  in  every  phase  of  OOO  lines,  volume  passed  the 
Southern  California  activity,  500,000  mark  in  May  and  has 
and  was  tied  in  with  the  cur-  remained  above  600,000  during 
rent  state  centennial  celebra-  the  summer,  and  is  climbing 
tions.  now,  according  to  Mr.  Haze.  In 

Slumped  Below  100.000  July  the  Mirror  carried  more 

When  the  Mirror  was  launched  advertising  than  any  afternoon 
Oct.  11,  1948,  it  guaranteed  ad-  paper  in  New  York  or  San 
vertisers  an  average  circulation  Francisco.  From  January 
of  more  than  100,000  for  the  through  August  the  Mirror  car- 
first  six  months.  For  the  first  ried  more  than  4,576,000  lines 
10  days  its  circulation  was  more  for  a  total  of  almost  7,000,000 
than  that,  but  it  slumped  lines  for  its  first  year, 
rapidly  until  within  six  weeks  A  classified  section  was 
it  was  down  to  71,447.  Critics  launched  last  March,  and  in  its 
— and  there  were  plenty — said  first  year  published  more  than 
that  the  relatively  scanty  pub-  1,250,000  lines.  Robert  Kozek 
lishing  experience  of  Mr.  Pink-  is  classified  advertising  man- 
ley  and  his  crew,  most  of  whom  ager.  t  j 

had  been  wire  service  men,  was  Managing  Editor  J.  Edward 
a  big  factor.  Mr.  Pinkley  and  Murray  has  developed  some  dis- 
his  aides  pointed  to  low-quality  tinctive  columns  and  features  to  copy, 
newsprint  and  to  production  take  the  place  of  familiar  ones  the  { 
troubles.  not  available  to  the  newcomer  papei 

The  paper  was  different  from  in  the  highly  competitive  Los  ^e  ( 
what  Los  Angeles  readers  were  Angeles  field.  A  circuUtion-  Oct. 
accustomed  to.  The  front  page  builder  has  been  the  Dining  ^ 
was  printed  horizontally  —  for  Out”  column  of  Paul  V.  Coates:  Th 

better  newsstand  display,  the  Les  Wagner’s  “Mirror  Diary  daily 
publishers  said  The  women’s  carries  illustrations  as  well  as  the  : 
section  had  started  on  Page  4 —  text.  Home  Economics  Editor  466,4 
an  unheard  of  emphasis  for  a  Anita  Bennett  is  in  charge  of  450,0 
tabloid.  There  were  serious  3  flourishing  feature  which  is  ^ 
pieces  on  world  affairs  and  a  printed  as  a  complete  section  761 
preponderance  of  features,  with  which  may  be  pulled  out  of  the  ago, 
local  news  play  suffering  as  a  paper  for  handy  reference  by  less, 
result.  Most  of  the  popular  shoppers.  r 

syndicated  features  and  comics  New  Syndicate  Formed  “* 

“DrasU?  chanaea  °  wlr’a  "S'  ,  ‘"J,  ®"' 

ur^iic  cnanges  were  maae.  heads  up  the  new  Mirror  over; 

front  page  was  Syndicate,  which  buys  and  sells  287  8 
junked  in  ^vor  of  conventional  features  not  only  in  this  coun-  253  2 
makeup.  The  womens  section  ^  ^  Canada.  South  America,  daiiv 

went  farther  back  in  the  paper.  Europe.  Australia  and  the  Ori- 

iTitv  iTrtitrtr  nacAv  Snavx/nan  rA-  . 


Newest  feature  of  the  new  L.  A. 
Mirror  is  a  food  section  which 
may  be  pulled  out  and  saved. 
Home  Economics  Editor  Anita 
Bennett  demonstrates. 


difference  a  few 
miles  do  moke! 


IT’S  ONLY  24  mile#  from  tht 
heart  of  Long  Beach,  Califomie 
to  Los  Angeles’  city  hall.  •«* 

the  reading  preferences  of  the 
people  of  these  two  dths 
ate  poles  apart! 

Long  Beach  newspaper 
readers  are  definitely  outsits 
the  "effective  influence  zone  of 
the  Los  Angeles  dailies.  Tht 

greatest  Long  Beach  readership  of 
any  Los  Angeles  paper  is  eatf 
14  percent,  and  the 
Press-Telegram  dupUcalts 
60  percent  of  that! 
Which  again  proves  that 
in  Long  Beach  the  Press-Telegrmi 
is  ''The  Paper  the  People  PRETtl!" 

Brark 


"nie  syndicate’s  latest  acqui¬ 
sition  was  the  new  Hopalong 
Cassidy  comic  strip,  which  Mr. 
Barley  reports  is  selling  briskly 
to  papers  anxious  to  tie-in  with 
the  tremendous  popularity  of 
William  Boyd,  the  real-life 
Hopalong,  on  television,  radio 
and  the  movies. 

Advertising  rates  went  up  re¬ 
cently,  with  the  Mirror  offering 
new  contracts  based  on  a  six 
months  guarantee  of  175,000 
average  daily  circulation — a  fig¬ 
ure  the  Mirror  has  not  yet  quite 
reached. 

The  Mirror’s  original  open  dis¬ 
play  rate  was  $3.50  a  column 


[“Obviously,  in  Long 
I  only  llif  Prcss-Tcicgt*® 
can  do  the  job  alone* 
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Census  to  Hove 
'Huge  Amount' 
Of  Market  Data 

More  extensive  reporting  o( 
population  and  housing  data 
than  ever  befor*  ' 

terize  the  1950 


1-Year  Drive 
Puts  Food  Firm 
In  Top  Bracket 

How  New  Jersey’s  Seabrook 
Farms  used  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  boost  sales  of  its  quick- 
frozen  foods  “from  nowhere  to 
best-seller  ranks  in  12  short 
months”  is  the  story  told  in  this 
month’s  issue  of  “Advertising 
Facts,”  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Citing  the  success  of  Sea- 

brook’r  ":,■_  ^ _ 

under  its  own  label, 


HELP 

WANTED 


Leaders  in  the 
Southern 
California 
Classified 
Advertising 
Managers 
Association 
exchange 
pledges  of 
cooperation. 


_  _  census,  Philip 

M.  Hauser,  acting  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  has 
announced. 

Terming  the  project  “the  most 
comprehensive  and  importoit 
marketing  survey  ever  conduct¬ 
ed,”  he  told  a  luncheon  meet 
ing  of  the  Anrrerican  Marketing 
Association  in  New  York  that 
the  needs  of  the  marketing  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  a  primary  con¬ 
sideration.  The  count  starts 
April  1. 

"The  1950  census,”  Mr.  Hauser 
pointed  out,  “will  provide  not 
only  the  usual  count  of  total 
//Tf  population  for  the  country  and 

for  each  of  its  minor  civil  di- 
visions,  but  for  the  first  time 
lc)cal  church  to  vvin  also  provide  information  on 
dich. )  News:  total  income  for  both  individ- 
t  9:45.  We  be-  uals  and  families  ,  .  ,  and  a 
■ith  new  litera-  huge  amount  of  information 
This  is  a  good  about  the  characteristics  of  con 
sumer  markets.” 

With  some  measurement  of 
total  income  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  small  areas,  he  added 
the  data  will  provide  “excellent 
indexes  which  may  be  used  to 
determine  differentials  in  mar 
ket  potentials.” 

The  census  will  use  two  new 
“areal  concepts” — redefinition  of 
both  metropolitan  areas  and 
urban-rural  population. 


’s  first  year  of  advertising 
it-  label,  the  ca.se 

history,  Anonymous  Brand  Be¬ 
comes  A  Celebrity,”  details  how 
the  company  opened  65  markets 
in  the  North  and  40  in  the  South 
between  September,  1948  and 
September,  1949. 

After  Seabrook  and  its  agen¬ 
cy  ,  Peter  Hilton,  Inc.,  assayed 
the  results  of  the  first  year, 
they  scheduled  the  Farms  to  go 
all  out — 100%  in  newspapers 
in  over  99  markets  beginning  in 
September,  1949,  with  plans  for 
the  opening  of  additional  mar¬ 
kets  via  newspapers  in  1950 
when  they  freeze  the  harvest 
from  an  increased  planting  on 
their  50,000  owned  and  leased 
acres.” 

When  Seabrook  opened  its 
campaign  in  September,  1948, 

“not  one  housewife  in  1,000 
TOuJd  have  called  the  name  of 
the  world’s  largest  grower  and 
packer  of  quick  frozen  foods,” 
uie  Bureau  says.  And  “for  all 
its  ,size  and  productive  capac- 
J.o’  ^  Fact  further  notes, 

Seabrook  at  this  point  was  still 
a  rank  outsider — not  only  to  the 
consumer  but  also  to  the  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  trade.” 

1  ®  full-page  “open 

letter  In  newspapers  to  tell  its 
story,  Seabrook  tried  a  shortcut 
to  break  into  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  where  powerful  na- 
tlonaUy  distributed  brands  were 
ameady  strongly  entrenched. 

He  took  his  story  direct  to 
grocer  and  housewife — at  the 
same  time  and  in  tlie  .same 
medium.” 

The  1,200-line  opener  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  specifically  addressed  to 
consumers  in  small  space,  which 
introduced  each  of  Seabrook 's 
21  frozen  vegetables  and  six 
frozen  fruits. 

^abrook  using  modified  edi¬ 
torial  techniques  on  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  three-times  a-week 
frequency,  continued  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  established  habits  of  Ogden,  Utah — Bert  O.  Strand, 
food  advertising.  It  is  explained  reporter,  and  Ralph  L.  Collins, 
that  “particularly  defiant  to  tra-  photographer,  of  the  Ogden 
dition  was  his  refusal  to  con-  Standard-Examiner,  decided  to 
centrate  on  newspapers’  so-  investigate  a  plane  crash  on  An- 
called  ‘food  days.’  ”  Spot  radio  telope  Island  in  Great  Salt  Lake, 
was  used  in  some  areas  as  a  and  as  a  result  were  the  first 
supplemental  medium.  to  spot  two  missing  fliers. 

By  the  end  of  last  March,  65  When  they  saw  the  aviators 
markets  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  they  landed  their  light  plane  in 
states  had  been  opened  in  this  a  stubble  field  near  a  ranch, 
way  by  67  daily  newspapers.  The  two  tired  pilots  had  para- 
Documenting  the  results,  the  chuted  from  9.500  feet  over  the 
Bureau  notes  that  “in  New  York  lake  and  had  huddled  in  their 
alone,  sales  rose  from  zero  in  parachutes  on  the  island  all 
September  1948,  so  rapidly  that  night  and  early  morning.  The 
by  April  1949,  the  Seabrook  reporter  got  his  story,  the  pho- 
brand  was  the  No.  2  seller  tographer  his  pictures,  and  they 
among  all  frozen-food  brands  took  off,  with  sun  flowers  and 
in  the  metropolitan  market,  in  stubble  hanging  to  their  plane, 
the  opinion  of  a  city-w'ide  cross-  in  time  to  make  page  one  Satur- 
section  of  grocers  covered  by  day  and  Sunday. 


Left  to  right:  Lloyd  Nicholson  of  Redondo  Beach, 
Sam  G.  Barnes  of  Long  Beach,  and  L  M.  (Wally) 
Reid  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News,  newly  elected 
president  of  SCCAMA. 


Hearst  Advertising  Service  in  ^ 
its  ‘Commodity  Survey  of  V 
Frozen  Foods.’  ”  A  similar  pic-  j 
ture  w-as  reported  for  Boston 
and  Baltimore.  “““ 

In  June,  Seabrook  halted  its  Nt 
65  market  northern  campaign  the 
for  a  summer  breather  and  went  "Chi 
on  to  score  another  first.  "He  gin  < 
turned  his  advertising  guns  ture 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  time 
to  aid  his  new  southern  dis-  have 
tributor  in  putting  the  Seabrook  long, 
brand  into  40  more  markets 
there.  Again  he  defied  tradi-  Headline  in  the  St.  Peters- 
tion,  for  here  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  frozen  foods  in  the  summer 
when  and  where  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  were  both  plentiful  and 
low-priced.” 

A  600-line  ad  introduced  the 
summer’s  40-newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  followed  on  a 
weekly  basis  with  two  300-line 
ads  appearing  each  week  in  all 
the  major  markets,  one  300-line 
ad  in  all  others. 

Said  C.  F.  Seabrook,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  answer  to  the  query, 

“Why  Newspapers?”:  “We  de¬ 
velop  our  sales  market  by  mar¬ 
ket.  As  the  need  for  more 
advertising  is  felt  in  various 
markets,  we  can  immediately 
supply  that  need  with  local 
newspapers  (Xir  selling  is  lo¬ 
cal,  and  local  newspapers  give 
us  the  flexibility  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  this  business.  That  is 
why  we  have  found  it  worth 
while  to  increase  our  newspaper 
schedule  from  33  papers  in  28 
markets,  to  106  papers  in  99 
markets.” 


burg  (Fla.)  Independent: 

OKLAHOATA 
TO  BALLET  ON 
LIQUOR  BILL 

■ 

Interview  in  the  Norman 
(Okla. )  Transcript:  “Miss  Eva 

Turner,  internationally  famous  , 

prima  donna  who  arrived  early  NoWCirk  FoOu  Chain 
this  month  to  join  the  Univer-  —  .  n-Krc  s  ...... J 

sity  as  professor  of  vice  .  .  ,”  C.»6tS  Dlvs  AWOTu 

■  .  .  „  Newark,  N,  J. — From  a  field 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  To-  j^ore  than  800  entries.  Kings 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  guper  Markets,  a  New  Jersey 
sent  the  following  item  to  the  chain  of  food  stores,  was  the 
paper:  "Police  are  investigating  recipient  of  a  “Certificate  d 
the  breaking  and  entry  of  Spin-  Merit”  at  the  first  1949-50  lunch- 
ning  school  sometime  Friday  eon  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
night.  Entry  to  the  building  dup  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Es- 
was  gained  by  breaking  a  small  sex  House,  Newark,  recently, 
window  by  the  boiler  room  and  xhe  award  was  made  to  Kings 
lifting  the  catch.  The  drawers  py  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
on  the  teachers  were  opened  i^c.,  for  the  excellence  of  an 
with  a  pry.”  which  emphasized  some  of 

the  important  consumer  advan¬ 
tages  of  buying  well-known 
manufactuers’  brands  of  foods. 

The  winning  ad  appeared  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News. 
July  28,  1949. 


Later  Fashion  Sho’w 

The  New  York  Times  has 
scheduled  the  Eighth  Edition  of 
“Fashion  of  the  Times”  for  Nov. 
1,  one  week  later  than  last  year, 
to  project  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  fashion  market  for 
spring. 


SUPERIOR 

BUYING 

POWER 


Competent  research  has 
proved  that  Sun  families  are 
way  above  average  in  in¬ 
come.  For  example,  in  472 
high-rental  apartment  builo- 
ings  in  Manhattan,  housing 
28,017  families,  more  people 
read  The  Sun  than  any  other 
weekday  evening  newspaper. 
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WHY? 

...  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  4  P  every 
week? 

SEE  PAGE  59 
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DOUGLHS 


Only  economicol  replacement  for  the  DC-3 

Short  haul 


passengers,  mail  and  cargo— the  new 
Douglas  Super  DC-3  is  designed  to  make  money! 

You  can  convert  present  DC-S’s  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
new  transports— and  get  planes  that  are  fast,  modern,  familiar 
and  economical  to  operate. 

The  Super  DC-3  carries  up  to  37  passengers  at  250  mph.  Pay- 
load  is  2800  lbs.  greater  and  gross  weight  up  5800  lbs. 

No  loading  ramp  needed !  Built-in  steps  lower  for  use  seconds 
after  arrival.  Passengers  carry  wraps  and  luggage  on  and  off. 
New  up-swing  door  and  large  rear  cargo  space  speed  handling. 

For  economical,  dependable  service— to  cities  large  or  small— 
get  the  facts  now  on  the  new  Douglas  Super  DC-3. 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


5- Year  Survey 
Shows  Low  Cost 
Per  Ad  Reader 

San  Francisco  —  A  constant 
low  advertising  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent  per  reader  is  reported 
by  the  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Promotion 
Committee. 

Prcwf  of  this  intensive  reader- 
ship  is  contained  in  the  survey 
of  dailies  in  25  different  cities 
of  11  Far  Western  states  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  past  five  years. 
Figures  provided  this  year  were 
from  surveys  of  the  Albany 
( Ore. )  Democrat-Herald;  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain;  Santa  Monica  ( Calif. )  Out¬ 
look;  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times- 
News  and  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic  and  Herald. 

The  readership  studies  have 
been  under  the  complete  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  di¬ 
rector,  Institute  of  Journalistic 
Studies,  Standford  University. 

“Many  consistent  advertisers 
are  found  to  obtain  regularly 
high  readership  for  both  men 
and  women,  at  a  constant  low 
cost  of  one  cent  or  less  per 
reader,”  the  survey  of  the  five 
years  states. 

Median  costs  per  reader  for 
major  classification  of  national 
— or  general-advertising,  follow: 


Worn- 
Men  cn 
Cost  Cost 

Alcoholic  beverages  .0116  .0158 

Automotive  . 0119  .0167 

Grocery  products  . . .  .0108  .0058 

Medical  . 0038  .0025 

Transportation . 0075  .0083 


Readership  of  national  or  re¬ 
gional  advertising  in  accord  with 
size  for  25  newspapers  over  the 
1945-49  period  follows: 


Men  Worn- 


Size  in  Lines 

en 

Less  than  70  . . . . 

_  4% 

6% 

70  to  149  . 

...  8% 

11% 

150  to  299  . 

...  11% 

13% 

300  to  499  . 

...  17% 

19% 

500  to  999  . 

...  26% 

23% 

Over  1000  . 

...  35% 

33% 

Two  of  the  papers  surveyed 
were  Thursday  issues;  the  other 
23  were  Friday  papers.  The  sam¬ 
ple  approximated  400  persons, 
200  men  and  200  women,  in  each 
case  and  the  standard  error  is 
within  5%,  Dr.  Bush  advised. 

The  formula  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  cost  per  Man  or 
Woman  reader  was  the  space 
times  the  rate  divided  by  the 
total  circulation  times  the  per¬ 
centage  of  men  or  women  read¬ 
ers. 

Left-hand  pages  scored  a  slight 
advantage,  having  72.5%  male 
and  80%  female  readership 
against  69.5%  male  and  78.5%  fe¬ 
male  readership  of  right  hand 
pages. 

Lowest  median  cost  per  reader 
scored  during  the  past  four  years 
for  food  advertising  was  .0006 
marked  up  foir  Dairy  Gold  Milk 
as  advertised  in  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.)  Eagle  in  1946.  Lowest 
cost  report^  among  food  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  i949  survey  was 
.0016  for  Keyko  Margarine  in 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal. 
This  was  more  than  six  readers 
for  the  price  of  a  penny  post 
card. 


L.  A.  Reporters 
Writing  Books 

Los  Angeles — Braven  Dyer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  sports 
staff,  and  Dick  Nash  of  Mirror 
sports,  have  collaborated  on  a 
book,  “Ten  Top  Trojan  Thrill¬ 
ers,”  published  by  Houlgate 
House,  which  is  owned  by  Deke 
Houlgate,  noted  football  and 
sports  authority  who  writes  a 
column  for  the  Mirror. 

Jimmy  Grenshaw,  civil  courts 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express,  has  written  a 
book  on  psychic  research,  "Tele¬ 
phone  Between  Worlds,”  which 
will  be  published  next  month. 

CP  Lauds  AP, 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Newsman 

Halifax,  N.  S. — Directors  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  paid  trib¬ 
ute  here  Oct.  3  to  a  newsman 
who  made  history  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Halifax  100  years  ago. 

The  directors  took  note  of  the 
AP  centenary,  greeting  "a  great 
and  friendly  ally  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press.”  Their  resolution 
paid  tribute  to  Daniel  Craig 
who  on  Feb.  21,  1849,  at  Halifax 
became  AP's  first  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  used  carrier 
pigeon,  pony  express,  steam- 
packet  and  the  telegraph  to  lay 
down  world  news  in  New  York. 

Bureau  Chiefs  Moved 

A  three-way  shift  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  bureau  chiefs  was 
announced  by  General  Manager 
Gillis  Purcell. 

John  Dauphinee.  head  of  the 
New  York  bureau,  moves  to 
Winnipeg  with  supervisory  du¬ 
ties  for  western  Canada.  E.  S. 
Johnson,  at  Winnipeg,  goes  to 
London.  Stuart  Underhill,  Lon¬ 
don  chief,  replaces  Mr.  Dau¬ 
phinee  in  New  York. 

Newspaper  men  from  the  four 
Maritime  Provinces  discussed 
various  aspects  of  their  work 
at  the  annual  regional  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Press.  Panel 
discussions  were  led  by  C.  R. 
McElhiney,  of  the  Halifax  Mail- 
Star;  W.  R.  Burnett,  the  Char¬ 
lottetown  Guardian,  and  Clair 
Ganong,  the  Moncton  Times  and 
Transcript. 

m 

Royal  Oak  Tribune 
In  Some  Hands  30  Yrs. 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — The  Daily 
Tribune  has  started  the  31st 
year  of  publication  under  the 
same  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Floyd  J.  Miller 
and  Lynn  S.  Miller.  They  took 
over  the  weekly  Tribune  on 
Oct.  1,  1919  and  six  years  later 
converted  it  and  three  other 
weeklies  into  a  daily. 

As  principal  owner  of  the 
Tribune.  Floyd  J.  Miller  has 
served  and  still  serves  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  with  particular 
interest  in  the  administrative 
and  business  side.  Lynn  S. 
Miller  has  acted  as  managing 
editor,  in  charge  of  both  news 
and  mechanical  departments. 


New  England 
AP  Group 
Elects  Geiger 

Newport,  R.  I. — George  L. 
Geiger,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  fall  meeting  here. 
He  succeeds  Sevellon  Brown. 
3rd,  associate  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Highlight  of  contests  was  a 
four-way  tie  for  first  place  in 
the  big  city  features  class.  Those 
named  were:  Theodore  N.  Cook, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  “fed¬ 
eral  research  at  Harvard;”  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn)  Times  Staff, 
“Wethersfield  court  hush;” 
Michael  D’Ambra.  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times,  “Rooms  for  rent,” 
and  John  Strohmeyer,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  "Slums.” 

Winners  in  other  classes 
were: 

Big  city  news  stories — Joseph 
A.  Kelley,  Providence  Journal. 

Small  city  news — Robert  H. 
Morrison  and  Edward  G.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Small  city  features — William 
A.  Crouse  and  Andrew  P.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call. 

In  the  photo  contest,  John  P. 
Callahan,  Providence  Journal, 
won  best-in-show  award  and 
first  prize  in  big  city  news  for 
his  dramatic  picture  of  a  baby 
caught  in  the  narrow  space  be¬ 
tween  two  walls. 

In  the  association’s  first  typo¬ 
graphical  contest,  the  following 
winners  were  announced:  Best 
front  page,  big  city  dailies — 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  C  our  ant. 

Best  editorial  page,  big  city 
dailies — Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Best  front  page,  small  city 
dailies — Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening 
Sentinel. 

Best  editorial  page,  small  city 
dailies — Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
(Augusta,  Me.) 

■ 

Md.  Daily  Planned 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  Mayor 
Herman  L.  Mills  has  announced 
he  plans  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper  here  to  be  called  the 
Washington  County  Daily  News. 
It  would  compete  with  Daily 
Mail,  evening  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Herald  Mail  Co., 
which  also  publishes  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald.  Mr.  Mills  said  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plant  will  be 
started  soon. 
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9th  Wirephoto  Circuit 

San  Francisco  —  Associated 
Press  has  placed  its  ninth  re¬ 
gional  Wirephoto  network  in 
service  here  to  serve  eight 
Northern  California  newspapers. 
Members  of  the  new  net  are 
Fresno  Bee,  Sacramento  Bee, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  & 
News,  Vallejo  News-Chronicle 
and  Times  -  Herald  and  Sonto 
Rosa  Evening  Press  and  Press 
Democrat. 

Library  Gets 
1912-1918  Issues 
Of  Vienna  Daily 

Washington — The  Library  of 
Congress  has  acquired  500  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  Vienna,  covering  the  period 
from  1812  to  the  end  of  1918 
It  is  described  as  “a  rich  source 
of  all  kinds  of  information.” 

The  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  (fought  Oct.  16-19,  1813, 
which  ended  with  Napoleon’s 
defeat)  is  first  reported  in  a 
special  supplement  of  Oct.  24, 
1813.  Napoleon’s  return  from 
Elba  (his  landing  in  France 
took  place  on  March  1,  1815) 
was  not  reported  at  all.  On 
March  15,  1815,  the  declaration 
of  the  great  powers  of  the 
'Vienna  Congress  against  Na¬ 
poleon  is  printed  and  discloses 
the  presence  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Continent  to  the  unsuspecting 
Viennese. 

The  March  revolution  of  1848 
is  officially  compressed  to  the 
notice  that  Metternich  had  re¬ 
signed  (March  14,  1848)  and 
censorship  had  ended  (March 
16,  1848). 

The  issue  of  April  27,  1865  re¬ 
ports  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee  in  terms  of  the  letters  ex¬ 
changed  between  him  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant;  Lincoln’s  assassina¬ 
tion  receives  about  12  lines.  A 
special  edition  of  Jan.  31,  1889 
announces  officially  the  sudden 
death  of  Crown  Prince  Rudolph 
llollowing  a  heart  attack.  On 
the  next  day,  in  the  non-official 
part,  this  news  is  modified:  in 
the  excitement  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  event  it  had  been  over¬ 
looked  that  it  had  been  suicide. 
Nothing  about  Rudolph’s  com¬ 
panion  in  death,  Marie  Vetsera, 
appears.  From  there  the  legend 
of  Mayerling  grew. 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 

to  hold  plates.  Qvrick 

action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Sand  for  Catciog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


October  7,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Subject;  WHAT  RAILROADS  MEAN  TO  MOTORISTS 

Few  people  have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  continuous  successful 
operation  of  our  railroads  as  those  who  own  and  operate  the  millions  of 
trucks  and  private  automobiles  in  this  country. 

This  is  true  because  America  could  not  have  built,  and  could  not 
maintain  and  operate,  its  motor  vehicles  were  it  not  for  the  basic  low- 
cost  mass  transportation  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  which  only 
the  railroads  can  provide.  Moreover,  the  great  American  network  of  public 
highways  could  not  have  been  built,  and  could  not  be  maintained  today, 
without  the  essential  service  rendered  by  the  railroads. 

But  there  is  another,  and  equally  important,  reason  in  the  fact 
that  railroads  help  our  already  overcrowded  public  highways  by  moving 
freight  on  their  own  special  highways  of  steel.  In  1948,  the  railroads 
performed  more  than  640  billion  ton-miles  of  freight  service  —  or  seven 
times  more  transportation  service  than  was  provided  by  intercity  motor 
trucks.  It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  picture  what  would  happen  to 
our  public  highways  and  to  motorists  if  any  considerable  part  of  the 
traffic  which  moves  by  rail  had  to  be  carried  by  truck. 

The  more  the  nation's  freight  is  moved  on  the  special  steel 
highways  of  the  railroads,  the  less  will  be  the  wear  and  damage  to  the 
public  highways,  and  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  of  building  and  keeping 
them  up.  And  the  more  freight  that  is  transported  by  the  railroads,  the 
greater  will  be  the  convenience,  the  satisfaction  and  the  safety  with 
which  motorists  can  use  the  public  highways. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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U.P.  Man  Fills  In 
Graphic  Details 
Of  Arab  Battle 

By  Jane  McMaster 

The  home  office  thought 
United  Press  Correspondent 
Menno  Duerksen’s  dispatch  on 
the  Arab  recapture  of  Kastel 
could  have  been  more  graphic 
— more  like  he’d  really  been 
there. 

The  32-year-old  Oklahoman 
had  been  there  all  right.  He 
was.  in  fact,  so  much  there  that 
he  could  have  been  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  attacking  force. 
This  was  due.  he  said,  to  an 
Arab  photographer  who  got  car¬ 
ried  away  with  war  hysteria. 

Related  circumstances  had,  in 
contrast,  made  him  appear  a 
Jewish  spy. 

Rough  But  Exclusive 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  rough  time 
for  Duerksen  in  Palestine. 
March  1948,  even  though  he  got 
an  exclusive  story.  And  the 
letter  from  the  home  office  was 
the  last  straw. 

The  trials  of  Mr.  Duerksen, 
head  of  the  Istanbul  bureau 
since  September,  1947,  and  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a  vacation,  revolved 
around  the  little  town  of  Kastel. 
overlooking  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv.  For¬ 
eign  correspondents.  viewed 
with  mistrust  by  Jewish  and 
Arab  forces  alike,  were  bottled 
up  in  Jerusalem  unable  to  re¬ 
port  the  fight.  Mr.  Duerksen, 
who  has  r^  hair  and  determi¬ 
nation,  appealed  to  Abdul 
Kadar  Husseini,  revered  Arab 
general  who  spoke  English,  but 
without  success. 

The  general,  it  turned  out, 
was  on  his  way  to  take  personal 
command  of  the  battle.  That 
night,  he  was  killed. 

But  Mr.  Duerksen  didn’t 
know,  the  next  day,  that  Hus¬ 
seini  was  dead.  By  that  time 
he  had  talked  an  .Au-ab  photog¬ 
rapher  into  going  with  him  to 
Kastel.  They  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  a  group  of  Iraqi  sol¬ 
diers  and  got  to  the  front  lines. 

The  Arabs,  incensed  at  the 
death  of  their  leader,  began  to 
^ht  in  earnest.  They  brand¬ 
ished  guns  and  shouted  venge¬ 
ful  cries.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Duerk¬ 
sen  realized  that  his  timid  pho¬ 
tographer  had  been  caught  up 
in  the  excitement.  He  had  no 
gun,  nothing  deadlier  than  a 
camera  to  brandish.  But  even 
so,  the  photographer  uttered  a 
piercing  war  cry  and  tore  off 
with  the  attacking  forces. 

The  reporter  had  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  make  up  his  mind.  Was 
it  better  to  stay  behind,  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  clothes  amid  frenzied 
Arabs  who  didn’t  understand 
his  language — or  to  go  into 
battle  with  the  photographer? 
He  decided  on  the  latter  course. 

“So  we  charged,  and  took 
Kastel,"  said  Mr.  Duerksen,  rue¬ 
fully. 

It  was  immediately  after  the 
battle  and  a  trudge  of  four 
miles  over  mountainous  terrain 
back  to  Jerusalem  that  he 
knocked  out  his  exclusive  story. 

A  couple  of  days  later  there 
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was  a  big  event  in  Jerusalem — 
the  funeral  of  Husseini,  with 
thousands  of  mourners  in  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Duerksen  noticed  several 
Arabs  pointing  in  his  direction 
and  their  unintelligible  cries  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  shrill.  All 
at  once,  they  converged  on  him. 

Several  had  grabbed  at  him 
when  he  was  literally  shoved, 
by  his  young  Arab  interpreter, 
into  a  car  nearby.  The  Arabs, 
he  learned,  thought  he  had  been 
in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
death  of  their  leader.  ! 

100  Dailies 
To  Be  Placed 
In  'Capsule' 

Front  pages  of  100  American 
newspapers  will  be  among  the 
documents  sealed  into  the  “Free¬ 
dom  Capsule’’  to  be  embedded 
under  a  100-foot  flagpole  in 
front  of  the  Freedom  Founda¬ 
tion’s  new  national  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Oct. 
22,  1949,  it  is  announced  by 
Kenneth  Dale  Wells,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Foundation. 

All  daily  newspapers  have 
been  asked  to  send  copies  of  the 
front  page  or  editorial  page  of 
final  ^itions  of  Oct.  5.  From 
these  the  100  pages  to  be  en¬ 
cased  in  the  Freedom  Capsule 
will  be  selected  on  a  geogra¬ 
phical  basis. 

On  Oct.  21-23,  the  1949  Free¬ 
dom  Awards  Jury  will  con¬ 
vene  at  the  Valley  Forge  head¬ 
quarters  to  make  final  selection 
of  144  recipients  of  the  $84,000 
in  cash  awards  plus  100  medals 
and  500  certificates  of  merit 
granted  this  year  to  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life  who  have 
“spoken  up  for  freedom’’  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  the  100  news¬ 
paper  pages,  the  Freedom  Cap¬ 
sule  will  contain:  copies  of  the 
Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights, 
Declaration  of  Independence  j 
and  other  American  Freedom  i 
documents,  and  statements  to 
be  written  on  the  spot,  by  each  j 
of  the  Awards  Jury.  j 

■  ! 
172-P.  Edition  Opens 
Pensacola  Plant 

Pensacola,  Fla.  —  A  172-page 
Progress  Edition  with  776  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  marked  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal’s  new  $250,000 
plant  during  Newspaper  Week. 

Carrying  out  the  historic 
theme,  the  edition  had  four  new 
fonts  of  type  for  use  in  ads. 
They  were  designed  by  Henry 
T.  Chapman  of  Jacksonville. 

The  public  was  invited  to 
visit  the  new  building,  with 
John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  John  H.  Perry  prop¬ 
erties,  as  host,  with  Publisher 
Braden  Hall  and  Editor  Marion 
T.  Gaines. 

■ 

398  Babies  in  Pix 

The  Alexander  City  (Ala.) 
Outlook  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  carrying  the  pictures  of  398 
cliildren  between  one  and  six 
years  of  age  who  were  entered 
in  a  Child  Personality  Contest,  i 


IBs  Christmas 


With  this  innovation  in  Sunday  color  pages, 
now  available  for  your  newspaper — 


The  beloved  Christmas  Story 
.  .  .  inaf?nificently  portrayed 
in  four  colors  by  artist 
Kreijjh  Collins  ...  in  five 
Sunday  releases  of  NEA’s 
brilliant  Sunday  page  MlTZI 
McCOY  (Nov.  27  through 
Dec.  25)  .  .  .  Offering  you 
an  unusual  opportunity  to 
serve  the  growing  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  religious  storiei 
Wire  for  proofs! 


And  all  these  Christmas  "Extras"  Going 
to  NEA  Full  Service  Client  Papers — 


1200  Wpit  3rd  J 
Cleveland  13  C 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


Christmas  Preparedness 
Features  ...  a  big  package 
of  specially’  edited  and  illus¬ 
trated  material  by  NEA 
women’s  editor  Epsie  Ki- 
nard  and  her  staff  ...  in¬ 
cluding  gifts  for  him,  her, 
the  kiddies 


and  the  home  I 
.  .  .  and  a  wealth  of  ideas  f 
and  shopping  suggestions. 

.  . .  Ideal  for  Women’s  Pages  V 
and  Christmas  Shopping 
Sections - Mailing  Oct.  19. 


An  18  -  chapter  Christmas 
Strip  telling  the  story  of  the 
coming,  the  birth  and  the 
youth  of  Christ  .  .  .  authen¬ 
tically  adapted  to  this  popu¬ 
lar  medium  by  NEA  reli¬ 
gious  editor  William  E- 
Gilroy,  D.D.,  and  illustrated 
with  realism  by  WaltM 
Scott.  .  .  .  Mailing  early  ia 
November  for  release  dur¬ 
ing  three  weeks  preceding 
Christmas. 


PLUS — Christmas  Shopping  Days  reminders,  Yuletide  art  layouts, 
special  editorials  and  editorial  cartoon,  and  other  pre-Christmas 
features  .  .  .  All  part  of  the  Big  BASIC  Buy— 
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CASTOMATIC  —  NEW  Value  in  Type  Metals! 


Fedcraled  Metals  has  developed  and  patented 
a  uni(pie  machine  which  is  now  nrodncing  Lino- 
Monotype,  and  MOR-TIN  replacement 
alloy  ingots  hcfter  than  any  others  you  can  buy. 

The  completely  closed  CASTOMATIC  system  excludes  ilross-pro- 
ducing  oxides  from  the  molten  metal,  thereby  minimizing  dross  in  the 
melting  pot.  Orifices  stay  clean,  metal  flows  freely. 

CASTOMATIC  type  metals  are  absolutely  uniform.  Automatic  cast¬ 
ing,  with  a  continuous  flow  of  metal  under  pressure  from  melting  pot 
to  mold,  guarantees  identical  composition  throughout  the  bar.  There  is 
none  of  the  segregation  which  normally  occurs  in  orilinary  casting  of 
tin-lead-antimony  alloys.  This  means  uniformity  of  melting  point,  and 
no  time  lost  in  adjusting  machines. 

CASTOMATIC  ingots  weigh  about  5  lbs.  each.  C.ASTOMATIC 

Margach  bars  will  be  available  in  the  future.  - r-v 

Use  CASTOMATIC  type  metals  to  be  sure. 

CASTOMATIC  products  were  developed  and  are  sold 

only  by  Federated  Metals.  Offices  across  the  nation.  _ 


METALS  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY,  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 
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Dear  Says  Newhouse 
Paid  Him  $450,000 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Walter  M. 
Dear,  a  former  president  ot  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  testified  this 
week  in  Superior  Court  that  he 
had  received  $450,000  from 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  in  1945  for 
his  family’s  half-interest  in  the 
Jersey  Journal  Association, 
which  publishes  the  Jersey 
Journal.  (E&P,  Sept.  24,  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Dear  said  the  purchase  of 

I, 050  shares  was  made  by  the 
Post-Standard  Co.,  one  of  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  operating  com¬ 
panies,  and  payment  was  made 
by  a  cashier’s  check  delivered 
by  Charles  Goldman,  Mr.  New¬ 
house’s  attorney. 

3  Agreements  Introduced 

In  a  suit  to  forestall  an  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Newhouse  to 
dissolve  the  Evening  Journal 
Association,  Mr.  Dear’s  nephew, 

J.  Albert  Dear,  contended  that 
three  separate  agreements  be¬ 
tween  Walter  Dear  and  the 
Newhouse  interests  provided  for 
the  former’s  retention  as  an 
officer  of  the  company  at  $26,- 
000  a  year,  the  salary  actually 
being  in  payment  for  part  of 
the  stock. 

The  three  documents,  which 
came  to  light  last  May  during 
a  pre-trial  examination  of  Mr. 
Newhouse,  were  admitted  as 
evidence  by  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Stanton  as  the  hearing  on  J. 
Albert  Dear’s  counterclaim 
opened.  After  a  full  day  of 
testimony,  the  court  adjourned 
the  hearing  until  Oct.  17. 

Attorneys  for  Mr.  Newhouse 
have  informed  the  court  that 
continuance  of  the  dissolution 
suit  hangs  on  the  counterclaim. 
If  Albert  Dear  proves  the  sal¬ 
ary  paid  to  Walter  Dear  went 
for  shares  of  stock,  the  Albert 
Dear  interests  would  have  a 
clear  50%  holding  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Newhouse  in¬ 
terests  would  lack  an  equal 
share  since  some  of  Walter 
Dear’s  stock  would  belong  to 
the  corporation  in  trust. 

Mr.  Newhouse  started  the  dis¬ 
solution  suit  more  than  a  year 
ago,  alleging  impossibility  to  do 
business  because  of  a  deadlock 
in  the  board  of  directors. 

Newhouse  Alleges 
Mismanagement 

In  a  motion  before  the  court, 
J.  Albert  Dear  set  forth  the 
newspaper's  balance  sheet 
showing  net  earnings  of  $202,285 
in  1948  and  $137,929  for  the  first 
half  of  1949.  He  asked  the 
court  to  direct  the  Newhouse 
interests  to  join  in  declaration 
of  a  dividend  of  $60  a  share  for 
1948. 

In  his  reply  affidavit,  Mr. 
Newhouse  asserted  that  ‘‘the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  have 
been  thoroughly  mismanaged 
and  any  prosperity  resulted  not 
from  J.  Albert  Dear’s  manage¬ 
ment  but  came  about  despite  his 
mismanagement." 

’The  newspaper  industry  in 
the  last  few  years  has  enjoyed 
“a  most  unprecedented  pros¬ 
perity,”  Mr.  Newhouse  stated. 


and  the  Jersey  Journal  merely 
‘‘rode  with  the  tide.” 

‘‘It  should  have  made  far  more 
than  it  did,”  Mr.  Newhouse  con¬ 
tended,  opposing  the  dividend 
payment  on  three  grounds: 
1.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
a  business  recession  the  firm 
should  be  kept  as  liquid  as  pos¬ 
sible;  2.  It  should  await  the 
outcome  of  the  dissolution  suit; 
3.  J.  Albert  Dear  is  “trying  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  the 
court  for  my  business  judgment 
and  that  of  my  co-director.” 

Lists  Properties  He  Owns 

In  support  of  No.  3,  Mr.  New¬ 
house  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  owns  and  operates  two 
newspapers  in  Syracuse,  two  on 
Long  Island,  one  on  Staten 
Island,  one  in  Newark  and  two 
in  Harrisburg,  in  addition  to  a 
radio  station  at  Syracuse. 

He  accused  J.  Albert  Dear  of 
trying  to  sabotage  his  purchase 
of  a  newspaper  property  in 
Harrisburg  “by  causing  a  derog¬ 
atory  news  release  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  by  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent”  and  by  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  a  stockholder  to  restrain 
the  sale. 

A  suit  for  $35,000  is  pending 
against  the  Jersey  Journal.  Mr. 
Newhouse  stated,  because  of  the 
purchase  by  Albert  Dear  of 
150  tons  of  newsprint  at  $205 
a  ton.  Mr.  Newhouse  told  the 
court  he  refused  to  sign  a  check 
in  payment  for  “black  market” 
newsprint. 

Mr.  Newhouse  also  recited 
that  a  subsidiary  owned  by  Al¬ 
bert  Dear  had  acquired  the  Es¬ 
ther  VanWagoner  Tufty  News 
Bureau  and  subsequently  the 
price  of  the  service  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  went  up  from  $100  a  month 
to  $50  a  week,  with  a  son  of 
Albert  Dear  on  the  payroll.  Mr. 
Newhouse  stated  that  he  has  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  use  of  the  young 
man’s  byline  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  because  he  is  "inex¬ 
perienced  and  lacking  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  prestige”  and  he  is  not 
employed  by  the  Journal. 

Aska  Shared  Control 

Another  affidavit  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house  objected  to  Albert  Dear’s 
appeal  to  the  court  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  salary  ( $500  a 
week )  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Cyrene  B.  Dear  ($125  a  week), 
since  last  March,  when  Mr. 
Newhouse  stopped  signing  the 
checks,  including  one  for  his 
own  salary  ($500  a  week). 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  would 
restore  salary  payments  to  the 
Dears  whenever  Albert  Dear 
agrees  to  share  the  operation 
of  the  company,  with  Mr.  New¬ 
house  in  control  of  the  business 
affairs  and  Mr.  Dear  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  end.  Mr.  Dear, 
he  said,  has  sought  to  relegate 
the  treasurer  (Mr.  Newhouse) 
to  the  status  of  a  ministerial  of¬ 
ficer. 

The  Newhouse  reply  brushed 
aside  as  “trifling”  the  claim  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dear  that  they 
had  been  denied  corporation 
funds  to  pay  for  their  tickets 
at  an  Associated  Press  luncheon 


and  a  Bureau  of  Advertising 
banquet. 

The  claim,  said  Mr.  Newhouse 
“ignores  the  fact  that  my  ex¬ 
tensive  interests  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  as  well  as  a  half-inter¬ 
est  in  the  Jersey  Journal,  might 
qualify  me  to  attend  these 
events  with  some  measure  of 
benefit  to  the  Jersey  Journal.” 

To  Mr.  Dear’s  assertion  that 
the  deadlock  was  conceived  by 
the  Newhouse  interests  to 
“starve”  him  out  and  force  him 
to  sell  his  share,  Mr.  New¬ 
house  replied;  “Sheer  nonsense 
— the  fact  that  agreements  for 
joint  operation  have  not  been 
signed  is  the  fault  of  J.  Albert 
Dear,  not  mine.” 

He  suggested  that  the  Dears 
bring  suit  for  their  salaries,  and 
let  the  courts  hear  the  full  evi¬ 
dence. 

Called  'Uncle  Walter’  a  Traitor 

Mrs.  Cyrene  Dear  testified 
that  she  had  assailed  “Uncle 
Walter”  as  a  “traitor  to  the 
family — ^a  modern  Elsau  —  for 
selling  out  to  Newhouse.”  She 
said  Walter  had  told  them  of 
his  action  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1945,  and  the  next  day  all  of 
the  principals  gathered  as  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  in  New  York. 

Retention  of  Walter  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  corporation,  in 
which  he  had  been  active  for  30 
years,  was  an  issue  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Dear  related  that  Mr. 
Newhouse  had  remarked:  “Let 
me  handle  Walter.  I  don’t  want 
him  any  more  than  you  do,  but 
I  have  to  keep  him — it’s  a  moral 
obligation.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  has  contended 
that  he  wanted  Walter  to  serve 
as  his  representative  on  the 
Journal  because  of  his  long  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  paper  and 
his  “outstanding  personal  pres¬ 
tige”  as  a  past  president  of 
ANPA,  a  former  chairman  of 
its  Special  Standing  Committee 
and  a  leader  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

On  the  stand,  Albert  Dear  de¬ 
clared  he  had  objected  to  Wal¬ 
ter’s  retention  because  he  didn’t 
want  him  meddling  in  the  labor 
relations  and  because  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Newhouse’s  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Dear’s  attorney.  James  D. 
Carpenter,  called  on  Mr.  New¬ 
house’s  counsel.  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  O’Mara,  to  produce  the 
three  Dear-Newhouse  contracts. 
They  were  described  as:  1.  “An 
employment  contract,”  calling 
for  Walter’s  retention  as  treas¬ 
urer  (but  not  general  manager) 
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for  two  years;  2.  An  agreement 
by  Walter  not  to  engage  in  a 
competing  activity;  and  3.  A 
covenant  protecting  the  pur¬ 
chaser  from  undisclosed  liabili¬ 
ties. 

Under  cross-examination  of 
Albert,  Senator  O’Mara  brought 
out  that  he  had  tried  as  early 
as  1937  to  buy  out  Walter  but 
the  deal  bogged  down  on  a  tax 
settlement.  In  1940,  Albert  ad¬ 
mitted.  his  salary  was  raised 
from  $160  a  week  to  $500  a 
week  when  he  took  over  the 
post  of  director,  held  by  his 
father.  Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear, 
without  “any  additional  func¬ 
tions.”  ’The  father’s  salary  was 
reduced  to  $225  a  week. 

Senator  O’Mara  argued  that 
the  Dear-Newhouse  agreement 
could  not  “fructify  into  an 
agreement  of  employment  (for 
Walter)  without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Albert  Dear  in¬ 
terests.” 

Albert  Dear  also  admitted 
that  he  had  offered  the  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  Walter’s  reten¬ 
tion  as  treasurer  and  the  latter 
served  for  six  months  beyond 
the  two-year  period  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Walter  said  he 
“finally  lost  patience  and  re¬ 
signed.” 

During  argument  over  admis¬ 
sibility  of  certain  evidence,  Mr 
C:Qrpenter  charged  that  the  Al¬ 
bert  Dear  interests  had  con¬ 
sented  to  the  retention  of  Wal 
ter  only  because  of  “threats,  du¬ 
ress  and  fraud.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dear  told  how  representatives 
of  Mr.  Newhouse  had  remarked 
several  times  that  there  was  a 
law  in  New  Jersey  providing 
for  dissolution  of  a  deadlocked 
corporation. 

John  D.  McMaster,  attorney 
for  the  Evenitig  Journal  As¬ 
sociation,  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  statute  but  found 
it  to  be  so  and  advised  the 
Dears  to  that  effect.  The  attor¬ 
ney  also  told  of  Mr.  Newhouse’i 
repeated  efforts  to  effect  a 
“peace  treaty”  for  harmonious 
operation  of  the  company  and 
his  offer  to  provide  a  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  for  one  of  A1 
bert  Dear’s  soils  and  a  job  for 
another.  Albert  Dear,  he  said, 
was  always  concerned  about  the 
independence  of  the  Journal  and 
wanted  to  avoid  a  “chain  opera¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Newhouse  concurred 
in  this  idea,  he  testified. 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSIHTSS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 


Sam  Dawson 


SEE  PAGE  59 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  » 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COIIIUK 
FEATURE  OF  ^ 
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Junior  Chamber 
Backs  National 
Book  Campaign 


American  daily  and  weekly 
new'soapers  may  be  in  a  posi- 
to  add  some  $5,000,000 
additional  ad  volume  through 
fponsored  advertising  built 
around  the  nationwide  “Better 
Books  for  Youth”  promotion, 
operating  from  October  to  next 
June  in  1800  cities  from  coast 
to  coast  under  sponsorship  of 
the  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce. 

The  drive  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Community  Crusades  for 
Worthwhile  Children’s  Books 
(E&P  Jan.  29,  p.  53),  which 
started  last  winter  as  a  test  pro¬ 
gram  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
^read  to  dozens  of  eastern  and 
midwestern  cities  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  civic  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  with  children's  reading 


naoiia* 

Originator  of  the  idea  and 
head  of  Better  Books  for  Youth, 
Inc.,  is  Charles  Van  Cott,  for¬ 
merly  in  executive  promotion 
and  advertising  capacities  with 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Family 
Circle;  Chain  Store  Age;  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane; 
and  Pocket  Books,  Inc. 


Local  operation  is  built 
around  a  10  -  day  newspaper 
drive  on  the  “Good  Books  Build 
Good  Character”  theme.  Local 
advertisers  sponsor  messages 
showing  how  good  reading 
builds  strong  characters,  sound 
minds,  love  of  America’s  ideals 
and  ideas,  and  leadership  qual¬ 
ities  and  also  slams  hard  at 
juvenile  delinquency  and  Com¬ 
munistic  propaganda. 

“The  plan  is  primarily  a  solid 
newspaper  promotion,”  Mr.  Van 
Cott  told  E&P,  “and  newspapers 
get  a  completely  buttoned-up 
package  right  in  their  laps. 
The  possibilities  are  limitless. 
In  our  kick-off  city,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  the  Daily  Record 
carried  over  1,600  column  inch- 
a  of  sponsored  advertising — 
much  of  it  new  business  —  in 
just  a  four-day  solicitation  peri¬ 
od.  And  remember,  there  were 
no  mats,  copy  or  plans  ready 
then. 


“Now  with  a  step-by-step  plan 
of  operation  in  the  hands  of 
1.800  U.  S.  Jaycee  city  chapters, 
packed  with  mat  assortments, 
emblems,  posters  and  over  40 
copy  themes,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  local  promotion 
can  bring  upwards  of  $5,000,000 
new  revenue  to  alert  news¬ 
papers.  In  most  cases  the  Jav- 
cees  drop  sponsored  ads  right 
on  the  advertising  manager’s 
desk. 

“Banks,  industries,  utilities 
and  department  stores  will  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  special  dramatic 
ti^m  advertisements  to  help 
this  important  crusade  for 
youth.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
newspapers  with  promotion- 
Diinded  staffs  to  spearhead  a 
vital  community  drive.” 

In  addition  to  the  basic  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Better  Books 
tor  Youth  is  working  on  other 
ue-ins,  including  a  newspaper 
service  built  around  better 
f.  ®P®clal  handbook  for 
*hool  children;  a  teen-age  tele¬ 


vision  show;  billboard,  radio 
and  direct  mail  programs. 

Caples  Company,  which  is 
serving  as  agency  for  the  or¬ 
ganization,  has  prepared  litera¬ 
ture  explaining  the  program. 

■ 

7,577,998  Lines 
Of  Classified  Ads 

Los  Angeles — The  Times  al 
ready  this  year  has  published 
7,577,998  net  paid  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising — more  than  a 
million  in  excess  of  any  other 
Los  Angeles  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  O.  L.  Hurlbert,  classified 
advertising  manager.  The  period 
covered  is  from  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  4, 
inclusive.  The  Times  published 
1,739,029  ads  in  that  time. 

The  Times  published  more 
classified  ads  in  1948  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world, 
and  has  led  every  other  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  in  both 
number  of  classified  ads  and 
lines  every  month  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Hurlbert  said. 


A'lvards  Are  Made 
For  Safety  Efforts 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Winners  in 
the  1949  Highway  Safety  Con¬ 
test  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
received  awards  Oct.  7  from 
Gov.  James  A.  Duff. 

The  award  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  in  a  daily  newspaper 
went  to  John  J.  McSweeney, 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader  Evening  News. 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
K.  Isabella  Hess,  editor,  Me~ 
chanicsburg  Daily  Local  News. 

First  prize  for  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  coverage  on  highway  safety 
went  to  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times.  with  honorable  mention 
to  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum. 

In  the  weekly  field,  first  prizes 
went  to  Harold  Cooper  Roberts, 
Conshohocken  Recorder,  for  an 
editorial;  and  to  Clarion  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Clarion  Republican  and  Clarion 
Democrat,  for  general  coverage. 


Cousley  and  Dallman 
Honored  by  Club 

Alton,  Ill. — Two  veterans  of 
Illinois  newspaperdom  met  on 
the  speakers’  platform  here  Oct. 
3  during  the  Soroptimist 
(women’s  service)  Club  Found¬ 
er’s  Day  banquet. 

They  were  Paul  B.  Cousley, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  116- 
year-old  Alton  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  was  cited  for  long 
service  to  his  community,  and 
V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  Spring- 
field.  who  was  principal  speaker. 

Mr.  Cousley  discovered  he  had 
an  edge  on  Mr.  Dallman  from 
the  standpoint  of  service.  He 
had  started  carrying  papers  at 
10.  He  has  been  steadily  at 
work  for  the  Telegraph  63  years. 
He  began  reporting  at  the  age 
of  16,  under  his  publisher-father, 
John  A.  Cousley. 

Mr.  Dallman  started  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  for  the  Register  57 
years  ago. 


THERE’S  GOLD  IN  THESE  TILLS 


.  .  and  plenty  to  spend 
for  your  products!  Put  your 
advertising  where  the  most 
money  is  .  .  before  readers 
of  The  Dallas  News! 


V  vW'/;  V'hX 

k\\I  •  .  ■*■>  .'  / 


Buying  power  of  the  ^^Zcountfes 
served  by  The  Dallas  Netiys,  amdonts 
to  $1,927,895,000  each  yeort 


This  sketch  is  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  Texas  brag  . .  because  while  money  in  the 
great  Northeast  Texas  area,  served  by  The  News,  is  not  stacked  as  high  as  our 
skyscrapers . .  there  is  plenty  of  money  here  to  buy  good  merchandise  of  all  kinds! 
What's  more,  in  the  entire  greater  Dallas  Market  (Over  and  above  the  37  county 
area  where  The  News  reaches  173  towns  with  a  ratio  of  well  over  20%  coverage) 
more  people  make  more  money  .  •  and  spend  more  to  buy  more  things  than  in  any 
like  area  in  the  entire  Southwest! 


’Solas  Management,  May  10,  1949 


CRlSMtR  A  WOODWARD,  INC.,  R e p r c se nf a 1 1 v es 
^ yofkpChito^OfD^ffoiffSon  ffoncisto,  Los  Ang^l^s 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WPAA-FM  ★  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cloistered  Nun  Proves 
Excellent  Photographer 


By  James  L  Collings 

The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  learned  several  weeks 
ago  that  a  cloistered  Carmelite 
nun  in  New  York  City  can  take 
excellent  pictures  with  a  Speed 
Graphic,  even  though  in  her 
quarter  of  a  century  of  seclu¬ 
sion  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
camera  before  and  hod  worked 
only  the  simple  mechanics  of  a 
Brownie. 

The  nun’s  masterj’  of  the  cam¬ 
era  was  revealed  after  the  news¬ 
paper  decided  to  do  picture 
stories  on  an  American  monas¬ 
tery  and  a  convent. 

A  Story  Anyway 
Francis  Sugrue,  a  youngish. 
Catholic  HT  reporter,  was  given 
the  dual  assignment  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  religious  orders.  He 
made  all  the  arrangements  to 
visit  the  convent  (in  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y. )  and  the  Trappist  monas¬ 
tery  (Valley  Falls,  R.  I.) 

He  and  the  photographer  on 
the  monastery  assignment.  Ira 
Rosenberg,  got  a  silk-smooth  re¬ 
ception.  There  were  no  prob¬ 
lems.  They  were  eagerly  greeted, 
well  fed  and  graciously  escorted 
around  until  they  got  what  they 
wanted.  In  four  hours  they  were 
out  of  there. 

Easy  and  Normal 
“There  were  no  restrictions 
other  than  those  imposed  by 
good  taste,”  recalled  Ira.  who  at 
33  has  been  a  staffer  with  the 
Tribune  for  10  years.  He  is  on 
general  assignment  mostly,  but 
is  also  considered  the  paper’s 
fashion  specialist. 

“The  Father  who  took  us 
around  put  me  at  ease  within  the 
first  15  minutes  by  explaining, 
briefly,  the  Catholic  religion. 

“It  was  a  normal,  easy  job, 
end  the  only  thing  that  struck  us 
as  odd  was  the  way  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Father  to  the 
monks.  The  monks  generally  ob¬ 
serve  silence  among  themselves. 
(There  are  several  exceptions  to 
this  rule:  Certain  monks  can 
speak  when  they  conduct  busi¬ 
ness  with  outsiders.  A  monk  can 
speak  to  his  immediate  superior 
as  well  as  to  the  abbot.  And  con¬ 
versation  is  permitted  between  a 
teacher  and  a  student.) 

“Anyway,  the  Father  talked  to 
the  monks  in  sign  language. 
When  I  wanted  a  picture,  he 
pointed  to  me  end  made  the  sign 
of  two  guns  shooting,  like  this. 

“The  monks  understood  him, 
all  right,  and  I  got  a  sort  of 
bashful  grin  from  them  when  I 
made  the  pictures,  as  though 
they  wanted  to  glance  at  me  but 
somewhat  felt  it  was  wrong. 
They  never  looked  directly  at 
me.  However,  they  complied 
with  every  request.” 

A  Pleasant  Aitemoon 
Ira  spent  one  hour  photograph¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  the  Trappists’ 
life.  He  said  he  had  no  trouble 
with  lighting  conditions.  He 


made  twelve  pictures,  four  of 
which  were  used,  large  size. 
Half  of  his  shots  were  time,  half 
were  flash. 

“It  was  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon,”  Ira  said. 

It  ws  also  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  Ira  had  with  the  tal¬ 
ented  Carmelite,  but  it  was  a 
cloth  cut  from  a  different  eccles¬ 
iastical  pattern,  as  he  quickly 
discovered. 

“On  Friday  ( Aug.  26 ) ,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “Jack  Frank  (a  veteran 
staffer)  and  Sugrue  went  up  to 
the  convent  to  prepare  the  femi¬ 
nine  counterpart  of  the  monk 
story.  Jack  was  told  he  wouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  take  interior  pic¬ 
tures.  So  he  made  a  few  exterior 
ones,  Sugrue  got  his  story 
through  a  screen  and  they  left 
for  the  office. 

“On  the  way  down.  Jack  got 
the  idea  of  sending  a  camera 
inside.  This  way,  he  reasoned, 
the  Carmelites  could  make  their 
own  pictures.  Later,  Sugrue 
called  and  received  permission 
to  do  it. 

Jack’s  contributions  to  the 
cause  ended  here.  Ira  was  back 
from  a  day  off.  He  was  briefed 
on  the  situation,  and  Jack  aimed 
his  camera  in  other  directions. 

Two-Hour  Lesson 

As  it  turned  out,  Ira  didn’t 
have  the  chance  to  aim  his  cam¬ 
era  anywhere.  He  brought  two 
cameras  to  the  convent,  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  the  nun 
who  was  going  to  try  to  make  all 
the  pictures  the  Tribune  re¬ 
quested. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the 
few  times  in  the  history  of  pho¬ 
tography  that  a  teacher  and  his 
student  held  a  blind  date  in  the 
classroom.  The  nun  couldn’t  see 
Ira  and  he  couldn’t  see  her.  Be¬ 
tween  them  while  they  talked 
was  an  iron  spiked  grill  webbed 
with  an  opaque  black  cloth. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this,  Ira 
managed  in  two  hours  to  instruct 
the  nun  how  to  use  the  Speed 
Graphic.  She  was  quite  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  agreed. 

Order  of  Procedure 

Before  he  passed  the  camera 
in  to  the  nun,  Ira  said,  he  sat 
down  before  the  screen  and  gave 
the  one-two-three  steps  of  op¬ 
erating  the  Speed  Graphic.  The 
nun  listened  attentively  only 
four  inches  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grill. 

“Remember  now,”  said  Ira, 
“she  didn’t  have  the  camera  yet. 
She  didn’t  know  what  she  was 
going  to  use.  Everything  I  told 
her  we  both  wrote  down,  so  we 
could  check  aginst  each  other. 

“For  instance,  she  would  give 
me  the  dimensions  of  a  room  or 
a  cell  end  the  approximate  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  subject  from  the 
camera.  The  subject,  of  course, 
would  be  another  nun.  We 


wanted  to  get  a  nun  into  most  of 
the  pictures,  if  piossible. 

“A  room  shot,  such  as  men¬ 
tioned,  would  consist  of  one  of 
the  pictures,  say.  Then  we  went 
on  to  the  next  picture.  Again 
she  would  give  me  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  again  we  would  both 
write  it  down.  Incidentally,  she 
suggested  all  of  the  pictures. 

“Well,  this  procedure  con¬ 
tinued  till  we  had  16  pictures 
lined  up.  She’d  describe  the 
scene  she  thought  would  make  a 
good  shot  and  guess  at  the  size 
of  the  room,  and  then  I  would 
tell  her  what  footage  to  use  and 
how  wide  to  open  her  up — the 
aperture,  I  mean.  I  planned  ev¬ 
erything  to  be  made  at  a  100th, 
so  that  was  no  worry. 

“There  she  was,  sitting  behind 
there,  still  not  knowing  what  the 
camera  looked  like  and  what 
anerture  and  footage  meant. 
Along  about  this  time,  I  in¬ 
formed  her  I  was  sending  the 
camera  in. 

“Her  only  comment  was, 
‘How  valuable  is  the  camera?’ 

“I  told  her  it  was  worth  $250. 
She  gasped. 

“I  then  assembled  the  camera 
and  pushed  it  through  the 
turn,  a  dumb-waiter-like  de¬ 
vice,  in  the  wall,  shaped  like  a 
half  barrel.  (See  cut.)  I  also 
presented  her  with  holders  nd 
peanut  bulbs. 

Amateur  Turns  Pro 
“Her  next  comment  was,  ‘I’ve 
never  seen  anything  like  this — 
I’ve  only  used  a  Brownie  No.  2.’ 

With  the  camera  now  in  her 
hands  and  its  lens  pointed  to¬ 
ward  her.  the  nun  got  the 
ABC’s  of  the  Speed  Granhic.  She 
alreadv  knew  what  a  lens  was, 
but  the  foot  scale  and  shutter 
cocking  arm  end  aperture,  and 
''ll  the  rest,  were  as  foreign  to 
her  as  bebop. 

After  several  good-natured 
tries.  sh,e  learned  to  cock  the 
shutter  and  to  insert  and  reject 
the  bulbs.  Ira  told  her,  finally, 
to  turn  the  camera  around  and 
to  put  a  holder  in.  She  fumbled 
this  at  first,  as  she  had  the  cock¬ 
ing  of  the  shutter  and  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  bulbs,  but  shortly  she 
had  the  idea.  When  she  had 
made  a  couple  of  practice  inser¬ 
tions  and  withdrawals  of  a  hold¬ 
er,  carefully  turning  the  black 
side  of  the  slide  outward,  follow¬ 
ing  an  “exposure,”  Ira  told  her 
she  was  ready  to  go  to  work. 

“I  said  to  her,”  Ira  laughed, 

“  ‘Get  all  the  mechanics  right 
and  you’ll  get  the  pictures.’ 

“She  replied,  very  seriously. 
‘With  God’s  help,  I  m  sure  we 
can  do  it.’  ” 

The  photographer  -  reporter 
team  rested  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  while  the  nun  poked  her 
new,  strange  instrument  around 
the  quiet  confines  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  Wiien  they  returned,  the 
nun  said  she  had  taken  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  had  agreed  upon.  Ira 
collected  the  equipment  and  they 
departed  for  the  'Tribune’s  dark¬ 
rooms. 

Scoop  oi  Year 

“We  figured  we  had  the  scoop 
of  the  year,”  Ira  said,  “but  when 
I  put  a  test  negative  in  the  soup 
and  it  turned  black  I  wasn’t  so 
sure. 

“By  this  time,  the  nun  called. 
She  was  almost  in  tears.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  she  had  made  a  mistake — 
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Ira  Rosenberg  sends  in  a  camera 
for  the  nun  to  use. 

she  had  shot  all  but  one  of  the 
pictures  with  the  slides  still  in 
the  holders,  then  had  pulled  the 
holders  out  and  turned  the 
slides!” 

The  next  day  Shirley  Wil¬ 
liams,  HT  picture  librarian, 
brought  the  camera  back  to  the 
convent  and  set  it  up  for  the 
embarrassed  nun,  who  was  cer¬ 
tain  she  could  succeed  on  second 
try. 

Which  she  did — beautifully. 

She  exposed  18  times  and 
missed  on  only  three  pictures. 

Originally,  the  picture  story 
was  scheduled  for  publication  in 
the  daily  paper,  but  when  the 
nun  came  through  with  her  pic¬ 
tures  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
story  bigger  play  in  This  Week 
magazine. 

Three  of  the  nun’s  pictures  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Sugrue’s  article, 
which  is  called  “Camera  in  a 
Convent”  and  appears  in  the 
Oct.  16  issue.  In  smaller  print 
under  the  title  is  this  statement: 
“Inside  pictures  of  a  cloister  in 
the  Bronx.  Our  photographer 
was  barred,  but  his  camera  was 
not.  A  nun  did  the  job  for  him.” 

In  the  story  itself,  Mr.  Sugrue 
told  how  Ira  instructed  the  nun 
who.  when  first  aproached,  told 
Ira  she  wasn’t  afraid  of  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  camera.  Sure,  she 
would  try. 

Dick  Crandell,  picture  editor, 
and  Ira  are  convinced  the  nun 
managed  on  an  uncanny  ^ill 
and  a  prayer — lots  of  prayers,  in 
fact.  Dick  said,  “I  think  she  did 
a  magnificent  job.” 

Ira  added,  “Why,  she  was  so 
careful  in  following  the  step-by- 
step  mechanical  operations  I  bet 
she  measured  out  each  picture 
with  a  tape.  She  was  terrific. 
The  pictures  are  not  technically 
perfect,  but  they  are  properly 
exposed  and  they  have  good 
composition. 

“She  sure  made  it  easy  for  me. 
The  only  pictures  I  had  to  make 
were  tnose  of  the  exterior  of  the 
convent.”  (One  of  which  was 
us^  in  the  article.) 

Publisher  at  Clinic 

Rochester,  Minn. — ^Harry  t 
Polk,  publisher  of  the  Williito" 
(N.  D.)  Daily  Herald,  arrived 
here  this  week  in  his  own  plane 
to  be  a  patient  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic. 
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Star-Telegram  Lens-Lady 


Started  from  Bottom- 
Makes  Versatility  Pay! 


Peggie  Spencer — now  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram —  was  copy  girl  for  this 
same  newspaper  not  so  long  ago. 
While  in  the  latter  job,  Peggie 


learned  the  process  of  developing 
and  printing. 

Later,  as  a  laboratory  technician 
she  gradually  learned  the  great  cap¬ 
abilities  of  the  press  camera  she  was 
to  use  two  years  later  as  staff  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Versafiiify  of  Subjeef 

With  her  4x5  pacemaker  SPEED 
GRAPHIC  this  twenty-one  year  old 
Miss  has  photographed  everything 
from  "world-famous  movie  stars  to 
hippos  at  the  zoo” — and  has  “loved 
every  minute  of  it!” 

The  photos  shown  here  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  versatility  of  Peggie 
Spencer’s  work  .  . .  photographs  that 
come  under  the  headings  of  humor, 
human  interest,  fashion — and  subse¬ 
quently  find  their  place  on  the  pages 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 


Here's  Looking 
At  You  ...  By 
Dob  Garland 


Well,  I  just  return- 
ed  from  one  of  my 
customary  jaunts 
around  the  country  visiting  you,  you 
and  you.  As  usual  I  managed  to  hit 
most  of  the  big  events  and  meet  the 
press  right  where  the  firing  was  thick¬ 
est — and  I'm  glad  that  I  was  able  to 
be  of  assistance  in  tuning  up  your 
equipment. 

The  next  big  event  is,  of  course, 
the  World  Series,  and  I'll  be  seeing 
a  lot  of  you  in  October  while  the 
games  are  in  progress.  Any  ques¬ 
tions,  problems,  etc.,  you  may  have 
about  your  Graphics  I'll  be  more 
than  happy  to  handle. 


Sure  enough  here's  Bob  hard  ai  work  tun¬ 
ing  up  one  of  those  equally  hard-working 
SPEED-GRAPHICS — preferred  by  photo¬ 
reporters  everywhere  for  their  great  depend¬ 
ability. — Ed. 
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When  "CHECKING”  Newspapers 


was 


and  national  advertisers 


The  checking  of  newspaper  adA"*rtising  was  in 
a  chaotic  state  when  ACB  was  formed  in  1917. 

Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  statuiard  practice 
for  each  newspaper  to  send  its  “Checking 
Copies”  direct  to  agencies  and  advertisers.  In 
those  days,  new  sprint  was  less  costly  than  today 
and  for  lack  of  a  better  system,  each  publisher 
would  send  a  complete  copy  of  each  newspajrer 
as  proof-of-insertion.  It  was  practically  a  stand¬ 
ard  practice  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  place 
each  advertising  agency  and  national  advertiser 
on  his  regular  daily  mailing  list  without  a 
time  limit  whenever  a  new  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  received.  This  resulted  in  most  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  being  on  the  daily  mailing 
list  of  practically  every  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

Tons  of  Newspapers  To  Check 

Even  an  agency  with  small  newspaper  billing 
found  5,  10,  or  even  more  mail  bags  containing 
newspaper  bundles  at  its  checking  department 
door  each  morning.  And  the  larger  agencies 
were  SAvamped  with  tons  of  papers  which  had 
to  be  handled  in  order  to  secure  a  few  pounds 
of  tear  sheets  for  actual  checking. 

During  the  late  ’20s  there  were  more  than  2600 
daily  ncAvspapers  published  as  compared  with 
1750  dailies  being  published  today. 

The  waste  of  newsprint  was  tremendous.  The 
waste  of  postage  to  mail  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  each  month  was  huge. 
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". . .  ACB  reduced  trouble  and 
expense  for  advertisers  and 
agencies" 


you  to  read 


Let’s  put  it  bluntly— Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  is  in  reality  an  office  boy  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry. 

True,  we  could  style  ourselves  as  a  service  organi¬ 
zation  with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Memphis  .  .  .  direct-wire  connections 
between  each  office  .  .  .  employing  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc. 

But,  that  would  only  mean  that  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  has  need  for  a  big-sized  office 
boy.  For  ACB’s  job  is  that  of  getting  the  tear- 
sheet  (proof-of-insertion)  of  your  national  adver¬ 
tising  into  the  hands  of  the  advertiser  or  agency 
who  pays  your  space  bills. 

We  have  just  published  a  "revised”  edition  of  our 
regular  ACB  Daily  Newspaper  Directory — but  in 
doing  so,  have  extended  it  to  a  booklet  of  74  pages 
—including  an  interesting  story  on  ACB  back¬ 
ground  and  operation— in  addition  to  the  actual 
listing  of  all  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Two  of  the  pages  are  reproduced  in  this  ad  that 
tell  of  "checking”  difficulties  before  ACB  estab¬ 
lished  its  smoothly  operating  clearing  house.  We 
know  you  would  be  interested  in  reading  the 
whole  book  — "trouble  chart,”  "Glossary  of 
terms”  and  all. 

Since  the  cost  of  producing  this  directory  is  con¬ 
siderable,  we  are  limiting  our  distribution  prin¬ 
cipally  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies.  But  any 
newspaper  publisher  who  asks  us  for  a  copy  will 
get  one  free  by  return  mail. 


Reprinted 
from  New  ACB 
Daily 
Newspaper 
Directory 
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WHAT'S  AHEAD? 

THE  RECORD  of  the  last  four  years  indi¬ 
cates  too  many  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  relying  on  increased  income  to 
take  care  of  increased  expenses.  All  of 
them  now  realize  revenue  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  forever  at  the  rate  of  the 
last  few  years  and  they  must  wage  an  in¬ 
creasingly  vigorous  fight  to  hold  the  line 
on  costs. 

Some  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that 
the  levelling  off  period  for  newspaper  in¬ 
come  may  be  approaching. 

Media  Record’s  figures  for  advertising 
linage  in  52  cities,  while  revealing  that 
volume  is  still  at  a  record  high  and  in¬ 
creasing  slowly,  shows  that  the  rate  of 
climb  is  diminishing.  With  January  show¬ 
ing  a  total  linage  increase  of  5.5%  and 
March  of  6%,  the  monthly  gains  have 
dropped  to  4.2%  in  April,  4%  in  June  and 
1.6%  in  July.  May  was  an  exception  with 
an  increase  of  6.5%  but  August  showed  a 
drop  of  3.6%,  continuing  the  trend. 

Now,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  August 
drop  can  be  accounted  for  because  there 
were  five  Sundays  in  the  month  last  year 
compared  to  four  this  year.  But  a  check 
of  the  figures  in  the  E&P  monthly  linage 
table  for  August  ( E&P,  Oct.  1 )  reveals  that 
for  many  dailies  there  were  no  gains  in 
August  and  most  of  the  increases  recorded 
were  slight. 

We  are  not  pessimistic  for  the  future.  We 
don’t  believe  the  turning  point  has  come 
and  that  newspaper  linage  will  drop. 
There  may  be  even  further  large  increases 
this  Fall,  but  here  is  further  evidence  that 
a  levelling  off  period  is  approaching: 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
has  just  completed  a  survey  of  its  502 
members  on  their  advertising  prospects 
for  1950.  On  the  basis  of  364  replies,  John 
F.  Kurie,  ANA  vicepresident  for  media 
and  research,  concludes: 

“Advertising  appropriations  ( overall ) 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  held  at 
about  the  same  level  they  have  main¬ 
tained  during  1949.”  Some  companies  re¬ 
ported  plans  to  increase  ad  expenditures 
in  the  face  of  expanding  competition, 
others  planned  to  hold  to  the  same  bud¬ 
gets,  and  some  contemplated  decreases, 
but  they  averaged  out  to  about  the  1949 
level. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  newspaper 
share  of  the  national  advertising  dollar, 
newspapers  cannot  expect  large  increases 
from  that  quarter  next  year.  There  is  the 
possibility,  and  a  big  one,  that  the  news¬ 
papers’  share  of  the  ad  dollar  will  be  in¬ 
creased  through  vigorous  selling  on  the 
national  scale,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  local  advertising,  the  newspapers’ 
largest  dollar  earner,  may  be  increased  by 
ambitious  retailers.  But  all  this  depends 
on  the  selling  skill  of  newspMipers. 

The  evidence  points  to  continued  high 
revenues  in  1950  but  not  to  the  large-scale 
increases  previously  enjoyed. 

On  the  expense  side  of  the  ledger,  news¬ 
paper  costs  (particularly  in  wages)  are 
still  rising  at  a  rate  hi^er  than  general 
industry.  Although  average  hourly  wage 


editc|rial 


And  He  said,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall 
not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou  shalt 
thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  Me. — St.  Luke, 
XXII;  31. 


increases  for  newspaper  mechanical  crafts 
have  dropped  again  for  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  month  (averaging  10.8  cents  in  Sep¬ 
tember  against  15.7  cents  in  April)  they 
are  still  above  the  general  industry  rate. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  newspaper  set¬ 
tlements  in  September  were  for  over  10 
cents  while  for  “all  industry”  70%  were 
less  than  10  cents. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  pub¬ 
lishers  to  hold  the  line,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  current  wage  demands  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  current  grants  by  publishers 
are  still  dangerously  high  when  viewed  in 
light  of  what  has  been  happening  in  other 
industries. 

In  other  words,  publishers  may  not  have 
the  large  revenue  increases  in  th^  future 
out  of  which  to  defray  higher  costs.  There 
must  be  a  return  to  employer-employe  co¬ 
operation  to  meet  the  problem. 

GEORGE  B.  PARKER 

“WE  WOULD  prefer  the  opinion  of  the 

American  people  on  this  question  of 
national  safety — after  the  light  has  been 
turned  on.  That,  in  accord  with  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  idea  that  everybody  knows  more 
than  anybody.” 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  George  Parker’s 
last  editorial  discussing  the  current  Navy- 
Air  Force-Army  controversy. 

Such  was  his  faith  in  our  kind  of  democ¬ 
racy — his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
nate  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

A  mighty  oak  in  the  journalistic  forest 
of  worthy  sons  and  daughters  was  cut 
down  in  the  untimely  passing  of  “Deac” 
Parker,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  for  many  years  trustee  of  the 
Scripps  Estate. 

Few  men  of  our  day  and  generation  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est  so  ably  and  self-sacrificingly  as  “Deac” 
Parker,  writer,  editor,  trustee,  counselor, 
and  friend. 

“Deac”  Parker  was  one  of  God’s  Noble¬ 
men.  Morally  sound  as  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
A  man  on  fire  with  zeal  for  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  conduct  of  our  great 
service  journals.  He  had  the  wisdom,  "un¬ 
derstanding,  courage,  self-effacement  and 
the  judicial  attitude  of  mind  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scripps  dynasty. 

“Give  light  and  the  people  will  find 
their  own  way,”  states  the  S-H  slogan.  Mr. 
Parker’s  life  was  the  living  portrait  of 
that  statement.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


PROBLEM  FOR  ADMEN 

IN  SPITE  OF  efforts  of  advertiser-agency 
groups  and  publishers,  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  our  population  still  be¬ 
lieves  advertising  increases  the  price  of 
goods. 

The  Psychological  Corporation  has  just 
conducted  another  survey  similar  to  three 
others  made  in  1941,  1944  and  1946.  Where¬ 
as  37%  of  the  10,000  interviewed  in  1941 
thought  advertising  increased  the  price  of 
consumer  goods,  39%  of  the  5,000  inter¬ 
viewed  in  August  this  year  made  the  same 
answer.  In  1941,  29%  thought  advertising 
made  things  cost  less  and  only  30% 
thought  similarly  this  year. 

“Evidently,  many  people  do  not  know 
or  believe  that  large  scale  advertising,  like 
large  scaie  production,  actually  reduces 
the  price  of  goods,”  stated  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Link  of  the  Psychological  Corp. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  | 
well-to-do,  usually  the  more  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  seem  to  have  less  faith  in  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  advertising  than  do  the  lower  in¬ 
come  and  less  educated  groups,  the  report 
stated.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  owners 
and  managers  interviewed  thought  adver¬ 
tising  raised  prices;  40%  of  the  white  col¬ 
lar  workers  and  skilled  workers  and  34% 
of  the  unskilled  workers  said  the  same. 

This  survey  seems  to  indicate  that  about 
40%  of  our  people  are  non-advertising 
minded  and  do  not  recognize  the  impo^ 
tance  of  advertising  to  our  economic  way 
of  life.  It  is  a  frightening  thought. 

Here  is  a  problem  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  our  advertising  men.  How  can  they  em¬ 
ploy  their  special  talents,  which  move 
goods  from  manufacturer  to  consumer  so 
efficiently,  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
our  economic  system?  All  other  efforts  do 
not  seem  to  be  doing  the  job. 

i 

COMMON  CARRIER 

SOME  correspondents  have  disagreed  with  1 
our  views  (Oct.  1,  pg.  32)  upholding  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  reject  advertising, 
although  we  “can’t  see  the  wisdom  of  such  I 
a  practice”  as  was  cited  in  the  editorial  1 
The  alternative,  we  stated,  was  to  classiftr 
newspapers  as  conunon  carriers  and  as 
such  make  them  subject  to  regulation  with 
advertising  practices,  and  perhaps  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  dictated  by  government. 

Is  that  too  far  fetched?  We’ll  cite  an 
example. 

The  Argentine  congress  has  declared 
newspapers  are  common  carriers  and 
has  passed  a  bill  requiring  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  free  advertisements  by  job  hunters. 

If  newspapers  in  this  country  become 
common  carriers,  what  sort  of  a  national 
emergency  will  we  need  for  Congress  or 
some  government  administrator  to  order 
them  to  print  this  or  that  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  editorial  comment?  What  does  it  i 
matter  whether  it  is  advertising  or  edi¬ 
torial  content?  Government  regulation  of 
the  press  will  thus  be  established  and  we 
will  no  longer  have  a  free  press. 

For  want  of  a  horse  shoe  nail  a  kingdom 
was  lost.  Wasn’t  it? 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  is  in  Europe  for  a  six- 


week  combina¬ 
tion  business 
trip  and  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  the  early 
part  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Ernest  L. 

KuRTH,  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  South- 
la  nd  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.  of 
Lufkin.  Tex., 
has  been  named 
1949  South’s 
Man  of  the  Year 
in  a  poll  conducted  by  Dixie 
Business. 


Berkson 


L.  E.  Needham,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Daily  Express 
group  of  newspapers  in  England, 
is  in  the  United  States  on  a 
business  trip.  He  Is  president 
of  the  Thirty  Club. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  subject  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  quarterly  magazine, 
American  English,  in  which  he 
is  hailed  “for  his  uncompromis¬ 
ing  fight  to  retain  the  American 
way  of  life.’’ 

J.  P.  Cox,  veteran  Indiana  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  celebrated 
his  90th  birthday  with  “open 
house”  Oct.  9.  Mr.  Cox,  recent¬ 
ly  voted  Owensville’s  Citizen 
No.  1  by  the  local  businessmen, 
was  a  founder  of  the  Baptist 
Messenger,  which  he  edited  and 
published  for  52  years.  He  also 
founded,  in  1896.  the  Owensville 
Star,  later  consolidated  with  the 
Owensville  Echo.  ’The  Star- 
Echo.  a  weekly,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  A.  W.  Cox. 


William  E.  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Glenwood  (la.)  Opinion- 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Nebraska-Iowa  Press  As- 
wiation  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Omaha.  He  succeeds  Clyde 
H.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Dawson 
County  Herald,  Lexington,  Neb. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president 
of  the  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  has 
been  interim  president  of  Reed 
College  since  August,  1948,  has 
been  app.^inted  its  president  for 
a  three-year  term. 

Robert  Pollock  has  resigned 
as  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist  to 
^pme  manager  of  KPUG  in 
Bellingham.  Wash.  He  is  1949 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

George  Osborn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  named  a  vicechairman 
of  the  policy-planning  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  state  Republican  or- 
Mization.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Chase  Osborn,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  and  at  one  time  publisher 
01  the  paper. 

Earl  Stowttts,  editor  of  the 
Amsterdom  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
recorder,  was  honored  by  the 
^erdam  Kiwanls  Club  at  its 
™e«ttng  Oct.  6,  as  part 
01  National  Newspaper  week. 


He  is  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  named  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Century  Club  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Hartford. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
will  serve  as  moderator  at  a 
United  World  Federalists  pro¬ 
gram  in  Hartford,  Oct.  20. 

Thomas  Ferguson,  79,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  received  congratulations 
this  week  from  employes  and 
community  leaders  upon  his 
completion  of  60  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  that  newspaper.  He 
is  also  vicepresident  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Associated  Press. 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Torrington  ( Conn. ) 
Register,  and  Thomas  A.  Hag¬ 
gerty,  editor  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen,  have 
been  named  to  the  Torrington 
National  Employ-the-Physically- 
Handicapped  Week  committee 
for  1949. 

Folsom  Moore,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz. ) 
Daily  Review,  has  been  awarded 
a  40-year  pin  by  the  Bisbee 
chapter  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Daniel  Lionel,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle,  was  cited  as 
New  York’s  Handicapped  Man 
of  the  Year  for  National  Em- 
ploy-the-Physically-Handicapped 
Week.  Mr.  Lionel,  a  polio  vic¬ 
tim  whose  legs  and  one  arm  are 
paralyzed,  has  been  with  the 
Eagle  12  years. 

Perkins  M.  Hart,  advertising 
director  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y. )  Union-Star,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Charles  Gilbert  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

J.  R.  Watt,  manager  of  the 
real  estate  display  department 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  of  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor. 

Earl  M.  Weber  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  classified 
real  estate  sales  supervisor  of 


the  Chicago  Her  aid- American. 

M.  R.  Tennerstedt  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Robert  R. 
Beck,  exclusive  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  the  middle  west.  Mr. 
Tennerstedt  was  recently  with 
the  Paul  H.  Raymer  Co. 

B.  H.  Anderson,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  De- 
Land  (Fla.)  Sun  News,  has  been 
boosted  to  assistant  advertising 
manager,  replacing  Philip  E. 
DeBerard,  Jr.,  who  was  named 
sports  editor. 

Charles  H.  Terence  has  re¬ 
joined  the  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  With  the  Post  for 
nine  years,  he  returned  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  has 
been  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Ben  H.  Emerson  is  the  new 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune.  He 
previously  worked  for  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  and 
Okmulgee  (Okla. )  Daily  Times. 

Mrs.  Clara  Pardon  and  Eu¬ 
nice  Carmichael,  both  formerly 
with  the  defunct  Los  Angeles 
Independent,  and  Nancy  Evans, 
formerly  with  Beverly  Hills 
(Calif.)  Citizen,  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  classified  staff  of  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  News. 

Mrs.  Doris  Meon,  previously 
in  business  office  of  Burbank 
Daily  Review,  is  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Burbank  News. 

Robert  Skoch  has  left  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  four-year  scholarship  to 
the  University  of  Portland. 

Tom  McGinnis.  C.  Robert 
Schumacher  and  Edgar  Tread¬ 
well,  are  newcomers  to  the 
Portland  Journal  ad  depart¬ 
ment. 

Marion  Billings,  who  had 
been  with  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  has  joined  the  display 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  Journal,  succeeding 
Warren  Lowry,  resigned  to 
work  for  Exercycle  Co. 

Duane  Burleigh,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic, 
is  now  advertising  director  of 
the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Treat 


"Here's  a  full-page  ad  for  Thursday’s  paper.  J.  W.;  maybe  now  w«'ll 
both  show  a  net  for  this  quarter." 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Helen  Kirkpatrick,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News, 
has  sailed  for  France  to  be  chief 
of  the  information  bureau  of 
ECA  there,  and  assistant  to 
Barry  Bingham,  ECA  chief.  Miss 
Kirkpatrick  recently  was  dec¬ 
orated  in  Washington  with  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  for  her  work 
as  a  war  correspondent. 

Miss  Jeane  Hoffman,  sports 
writer  for  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American,  has  become  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  National 
Police  Gazette,  it  was  announced 
by  Gazette  Publisher  H.  H.  Ros¬ 
well. 

Frederick  C.  Russell,  author 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
motor  column,  “Riding  With 
Russell,”  has  been  elected  to  ac- 
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tive  membership  in  Automobile 
Old  Timers,  organization  of  au¬ 
tomotive  industry  pioneers. 

William  J.  Hartigan,  former¬ 
ly  financial  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Cooley  and  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford  investment  firm. 

John  P.  Cummiskey,  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  since  1941,  has 
been  promoted  to  state  editor, 
replacing  Philip  Rose,  who  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Paul  Kneeland.  feature  writer 
of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Sunday 
Globe,  has  been  appointed  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  at  Suffolk 
University. 

John  J.  Ward,  International 
News  Service  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  covering  the  State  House 
at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Martin  H.  Brackbill,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  member  at 
Harrisburg,  is  resigning  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director 
for  the  Pennsylvania  General 
State  Authority,  a  newly-estab¬ 
lished  public  building  agency. 

Lloyd  RorHEii  E.  United  Press 
staffer  at  Philadelphia,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Harrisburg 
bureau. 

Baaron  Pitti.nger,  formerly 
on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Williamsport  ( Pa. )  Gazette  and 
Bulletin,  has  become  a  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  reporter. 

Mary  Padgett,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
named  a  desk  assistant  in  the 
rotogravure  department. 

Bob  Potsall  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky. ) 
Messenger  and  Inquirer  as  news 
editor.  His  previous  newspaper 
jobs  include:  sports  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News,  sports 
editor  of  the  Peoria  ( Ill. )  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript  and  staffer  for 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph. 

Larry  Ci’RRan,  sports  editor  of 
the  DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  news 
and  sports  director  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WLBF  and  WLBE  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va.  He  previously  was 
with  the  West  Springfield 
(Mass.)  News  and  Springfield 
Daily  News. 

Philip  E.  DeBerard,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  DeLand  Sun  News,  succeeds 
Mr.  Curran  as  sports  editor. 

Jim  Dance,  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  sports  staff,  has 
become  sports  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

Clay  C.  Codrington,  formerly 
head  of  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Trib¬ 
une’s  Lakeland  news  bureau, 
has  been  named  news  director 
for  Florida  Southern  College  at 
Lakeland.  Before  joining  the 
Tribune  staff,  he  was  with  the 
Florida  Times-Union  at  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Howard  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  is  now  teaching 
special  feature  article  writing 
at  the  University  of  Miami  dur¬ 
ing  evening  sessions.  Mr.  Smith 
previously  worked  on  the  New 


York  Times  and  Macon  (Ga.) 
News. 

Ed  Brown,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  assistant  telegraph 
editor  and  formerly  with  the 
Alabama  Journal  and  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  is  instructing  a 
class  in  basic  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Center 
in  Montgomery 

Victor  K.  Ray  is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial,  having  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  his  former  position 
as  agricultural  editor. 

Silas  Dunn,  former  editor  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Deane  Allen,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  appointed  state 
editor,  succeeding  Vaughan 
Root,  who  served  more  than  dS 
years  in  that  post. 

W.  J.  Lemke,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  journalism  department, 
has  been  added  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Ken  Francis  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  staff  after  an  absence  of 
three  years. 

Gordon  Adkins,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  has  joined  the 
photo  department  of  the  Wichita 
( Kan.  I  Eagle. 

Robert  E.  O’Rourke  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill  )  Sentinel,  succeeding 
Philip  Seely,  resigned.  Mr. 
O’Rourke  formerly  was  with  the 
Rome  (Italy)  Qaily  American. 

Ed  Sachs  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Opportunity 
magazine,  published  in  Chicago. 
He  formerly  was  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C. ) 
Star-News,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald,  Racine  (Wis. )  Journal- 
Times,  and  Des  Moines,  la.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 


Richard  W.  Everett,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr. 
Everett,  formerly  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat, 
replaces  Ralph  Blagden,  who  re¬ 
signed.  He  will  have  charge  of 
editorial  operation  and  policies 
of  dailies  at  Las  Vegas,  Tu- 
cumcari  and  Farmington,  N,  M. 

Bill  Bailey  has  returned  to 
the  newsroom  of  the  Santa  Ft 
(N.  M. )  New  Mexican  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  in  which 
he  authored  a  book  of  anec¬ 
dotes  from  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  “Caught  in  a  Broom 
Closet.” 

Dorothy  Alexander,  society 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  has  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  Hinkels  women’s 
store  in  Santa  Fe. 

Robert  A.  Carson,  head  of  the 
proofroom  of  the  Arizona  R** 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  proofroom 
sta  t  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
Lewis  Thomas,  Gazette  city  hall 
reporter,  has  resigned. 

Dan  Dickow,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  Bureau  at  San 
Francisco,  has  replaced  Jamss 
Brock  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.  bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Brock  resigned  to  di¬ 
rect  public  relations  for  the 
Phoenix  Community  Chest.  ... 

Herb  Surrett,  who  worked 
summer  vacations  for  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  U.P.  bureau,  has  re-enrolled 
in  Arizona  State  College. 

Margaret  Case  Savoy,  who 
had  been  a  publicist,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  women’s 
pages  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  succeeding  Maw 
Brown,  who  resigned  to  rejom 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib- 
une. 

Chuck  Mueller,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
direct  public  relations  for  the 
Arizona  Edison  Company. 

Charles  A.  Esser,  former  city 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Plan  for  Sale 
Of  Guam  News 
Up  to  Congress 

San  Francisco — Decision  on  a 
plan  to  sell  the  Guam  News 
now  rests  with  a  joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee,  D.  L.  Martin, 
publisher,  has  revealed.  The  in- 
fwmation  comes  from  Guam  in 
response  to  inquiries  made  fol¬ 
lowing  a  report  on  the  Guam 
News  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
^pt.  10  ( Page  53 ) 

Recommendation  that  the 
paper  begun  under  military 
auspices  and  now  operated  by 
civilians  in  Navy  employ  should 
be  operated  privately  was  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Guam.  The 
Secretary  of  Navy  has  concurred 
and  has  requested  similar  action 
by  the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  printing,  E&P  is  ad- 
vi^. 

“At  present  we  are  awaiting 
their  concurrence  and  definite 
instructions  as  to  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  sale,”  Lieutenant 
Martin  said.  ”It  was  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Guamanian  interests  be 
given  a  preference  and  Guam- 
ests  do  want  it.” 

Paid  circulation  is  now  17.000 
in  contrast  to  60,000  peak  free 
circulation  during  1946.  The 
changeover  was  made  in  Dec¬ 
ember,  1947,  and  resulted  in  a 
slump  to  5,000  circulation. 

"We  are  still  going  up  in  cir¬ 
culation,  even  though  military 
personnel  and  civilian  contract 
personnel  are  gradually  drop¬ 
ping,”  Lieut.  Martin  explained. 

About  5,000  of  the  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  goes  to  Guamanian 
readers.  While  the  Guam  popula¬ 
tion  is  28,000  there  are  only 
about  4,000  families.  Hence  the 
circulation  to  Guamanians  is 
nearly  at  a  peak  as  few  families 
will  buy  more  than  one  copy  of 
the  daily. 

About  500  copies  go  to  the 
Trust  Territories.  Circulation  to 
the  United  States  also  is  about 
500. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
paper  under  civilian  operation 
includes  a  substantial  bank  bal¬ 
ance,  three  years*  supply  of 
newsprint,  and  valuable  equip¬ 
ment  paid  for  out  of  profits. 

“After  deducting  all  subsidies 
provided  us  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment — pay,  allowances  and 
subsistence  of  Naval  personnel. 
United  Press  copy,  Associated 
Press  pictures,  and  various 
photographic  and  litographic 
material  plus  comics,  we  are 
still  in  the  black  by  several 
thousand  monthly,”  Lieut.  Mar¬ 
tin  reported. 

The  comics  are  supplied  free 
by  the  Ship’s  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  and  are  sent  to  Guam 
by  air  mail. 

Advertising  comes  both  from 
local  shops  and  from  Hawaii. 


Charter  Issued 
In  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  Greens¬ 
boro  Free  Press  Co.  has  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  secretary  of  state.  Its  in¬ 
corporators  were  listed  as  E.  D. 
Broadhurst,  Thomas  Wagg  and 
E.  D.  Broadhurst,  Jr.,  ell  of 
Greensboro.  The  firm  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  capital  stock 
of  $500,000.  No  announcement 
of  its  intentions  to  publish  was 
made. 


Series  Telecasts 
Help  Charity  Fund 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Telecasts  of 
the  world  series  were  furnished 
fans  here  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Scranton  Times,  the 
Comerford  Theater  Corp.  and 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  A  special  permit 
allowed  the  Times  to  carry 
scenes  from  the  ball  parks  to 
a  theater  where  admission  was 
fixed  at  30  cents,  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  going  to  the  chest. 


Awards  Offered 
By  Travel  Agents 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^The 
American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  has  announced  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Annual  Travel  Journalism 
Awards.  Entries  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  headquarters  of  the 
Society,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York,  not  later  than  Oct.  25. 
Presentation  of  awards  will  take 
place  in  December,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


A  Tribute  to 
1,387  People 


On  October  5th  the  Chase  National 
Bank  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  honor  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  served  the  Bank 
2  5  years  or  more. 

In  this  group  there  are  1,387  men 
and  women,  172  of  whom  com¬ 
pleted  a  quarter  century  of  service 
this  year.  The  other  1,215  people 
have  worked  in  the  Bank  for  more 
than  26  years  to  upwards  of  48 
years.  Together  they  represent  more 
than  15  percent  of  our  entire  staff. 

Today,  651  former  employees 
are  receiving  monthly  pension  pay- 
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ments  under  the  Chase  Retirement 
and  Insurance  Plan.  They  range 
from  48  men  and  women  who  re¬ 
tired  this  year,  to  a  former  head 
porter,  now  97  years  old,  who 
retired  23  years  ago. 

The  management  of  the  Chase  is 
proud  of  these  loyal  and  conscien¬ 
tious  veteran  employees  who,  over 
the  years,  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Bank’s  growth  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  regard  them  as  a  great 
asset  to  the  Bank,  to  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  to  our  customers  and  our 
shareholders. 


Journal  in  Tabloid 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Effective 
this  month,  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
wl  is  presenting  its  Roto  sec- 
hon,  published  with  the  Sunday 
Journal  since  Feb.  11,  1923,  in 
a  new  format  as  the  Picture 
Journal  in  tabloid  size. 
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SYNDICATES 


Promotion  Ads  Offered 
By  General  Features 

By  Jane  McMaster 


General.  Features  Corp.,  in  a 
rather  unusual  syndicate  offer¬ 
ing,  has  available  a  series  of  26 
newspaper  promotion  ads  titled 
“Your  Newspaper — What  Makes 
It  Great.” 

President  S.  George  Little 
said  the  syndicate  is  making  this 
entry  in  the  promotion  field  on 
a  forward  pass  from  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  Looking 
for  a  way  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  highly  under  -  promoted 
comm(^ity,  the  Observer  ap¬ 
proached  Elmer  A.  Kilker,  Char¬ 
lotte  attorney  and  counsel  for 
the  paper  for  over  20  years; 
columnist  for  the  newspaper; 
and  author. 

Mr.  Hilker  has  written  sever¬ 
al  books — his  latest,  “It  Does 
Add  Up”  using  a  life-is-what- 
make-you-make-it  theme.  An¬ 
other  is  “Highway  to  Happi¬ 
ness.” 

In  the  essay-type  ad  .series, 
however,  he  discusses  various 
facets  of  a  newspaper — its  wire 
service  news,  its  entertainment 
features,  its  financial  page,  its 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

An  illustration  of  a  printing 
press  used  in  many  of  the  ads 
carries  by  it  the  refrain,  “For 
men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  but  I  go  on  forever.”  In  a 
final  ad.  “The  Soliloquy  of  a 
Newspaper,”  the  newspaper 
states  its  function  in  dramatic 
style  reminiscent  of  the  classic, 
“I  Am  the  Printing  Press." 

The  series,  heralded  by  the 
ANPA  in  its  Bulletin,  is  being 
supplied  by  the  syndicate  in 
complete  mat  form  and  “at 
nominal  cost.”  It’s  expected  that 
newspapers  will  use  it  as  they 
have  space — and  arrange  for 
promotional  reprints. 

Ruth  Mackoy  Frills 
Girls'  White  Collars 

Several  years  ago  at  a  dinner 
for  women  workers  of  a  large 
corporation.  Columnist  Ruth 
MacKay  got  this  introduction 
from  one  of  the  workers:  “You 
put  e  frill  on  our  white  collars.” 

Mrs.  MacKay,  whose  “WTiite 
Collar  Girl”  originates  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  is  distribu¬ 
ted  by  the  Chicago  Tribu.ve- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  still 
treasures  the  tribute. 

And  perhaps  adding  a  bit  of 
lace  to  what  is,  too  often,  the 
dull,  starched  routine  of  “go¬ 
ing  to  business”  has  kept  the 
column's  appeal,  after  the  war¬ 
time  zenith  of  women-at-work 
passed. 

The  columnist  admits  she 
got  her  column  off  to  a  timely 
start  in  November,  1941.  But 
eight  years  later,  "White  Col¬ 
lar  Girl"  still  has  happy 
author  -  contributor  relations. 
Letters  from  readers — some 
humorou?,  some  serious,  some 
in  rhyme — ^at  times  compose 
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nearly  an  entire  day’s  column. 

And  various  aspects  of  the 
girl-at-work  subject  are  re¬ 
vealed.  A  wife,  for  instance, 
wrote  in  requesting  that  she 
and  other  “overtime  secre¬ 
taries”  be  classed  as  partners 
rather  than  competitors  of  of¬ 
fice  secretaries.  “We  are  the 
gals  who  arrange  the  cozy 
home  dinners  that  cinch  con¬ 
tracts  ( which  mean  raises  for 
everybody  but  us),”  wrote  the 
overtime  secretary.  “We  soothe 
the  boss  at  his  grumpiest.” 

A  humorous  letter  com¬ 
plained  about  the  too  gallant 
boss  who  always  insisted  on 
changing  the  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  but  was  so  bum  at  the  Job 
he  held  up  important  work  while 
the  secretary  stood  idly  by. 

Men  write  in,  too.  One 
letter  came  from  a  convict. 

Mrs.  MacKay  also  treasures 
the  letters.  “If  you  took  a  cab 
and  went  to  every  business  in 
a  large  city  you  couldn’t  know 
what  a  girl  is  thinking  or  feel¬ 
ing  as  well  as  you  can  if  you 
watch  your  mail  closely  and 
keep  your  heart  and  column 
open  to  readers,”  she  says. 

Grist  for  her  employer-em¬ 
ploye  relations  mill  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  practically  every  house 
organ  in  the  country.  This 
way  she  not  only  picks  up  in¬ 
formation  tips  but  can  judge 
the  “feeling  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  can  get  the  tone,”  she 
says. 

A  natural  source  for  mater¬ 
ial  is  interviewing  successful 
women  in  business,  both  in 
Chicago  and  on  junkets  to 
New  York.  And  much  of  her 
advice  to  workers  on  how  to 
be  more  successful  is  included, 
by  indirection,  through  the  in¬ 
terviews.  Another  device  for 
suggestions  is  a  White  Coilar 
Girl  copy  book  — ^  which  re¬ 
lieves  the  columnist,  herself, 
of  many  monitoring  duties. 

The  column  avoids  a  militant 
or  aggressive  tone.  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Kay  ( who  is  gray  haired  but 
won’t  publicize  her  age  for 
fear  it  would  spoil  a  big  sis¬ 
ter  approach  in  the  column ) 
thinks  a  woman  is  no  less 
feminine  if  she  is  in  business. 
She  like  soft-spoken,  kind 
considerate  non  -  gum  -  chewing 
women,  and  dislikes  the  cut¬ 
throat  type. 

“Anything  You  Can  Do,  I  Can 
Do  Better”  may  have  been  An¬ 
nie  Oakley’s  theme  song,  but 
it’s  not  Mrs.  MacKay’s.  She's 
against  the  type  woman  worker 
who  tries  to  prove  herself  su¬ 
perior  to  her  employer. 

If  the  unfortunate  situation 
arises  where  a  smart  girl  has  a 
dumb  boss,  the  columnist  ad¬ 
vises:  patience;  preparation, 

through  night  study  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  a  better  job;  and  then 
a  quiet,  diplomatic  switch. 
Meanwhile,  as  long  as  a  girl’s 


Ruth  MacKay 

on  the  job,  she  should  be  help¬ 
ful  and  refrain  from  giving  the 
boss  an  inferiority  complex. 

Mrs.  MacKay  is  naturally  do¬ 
mestic  herself.  Her  own  busi¬ 
ness  career  was  very  short — a 
little  statistical  stenography 
during  World  War  I  and  later  a 
stint  on  a  local  magazine  in 
Chicago,  where  she  was  born. 
However  she’s  written  since 
grammar  school  days,  and  early 
heard  business  "shop  talk”  from 
her  father,  a  manufacturer. 

Wife  of  a  lawyer,  mother  of 
two  grown  sons,  she’s  also  an 
author.  Her  most  successful 
book,  “Money  Without  Men”, 
developed  from  a  typical  femi¬ 
nine  predicament.  There  was 
that  bogy  of  a  checkbook — and 
she  just  didn't  understand  about 
money.  She  set  out  to  learn, 
got  highly  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Her  book,  explaining  how 
a  woman  can  take  care  of  fi¬ 
nances — even  without  a  male 
assist — was  the  result. 

■ 

The  Hearst-owned  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  “Flapdoodles,”  new 
King  comic,  on  page  one — a  de¬ 
vice  it  also  us^  with  “Steve 
Canyon.”  “The  Flapdoodles”  was 
finally  chosen  as  the  name  for 
Pete  Hansen’s  new  gag  a-day, 
originally  called  "The  Needles.” 


UN  Discoisses 
Aid  to  Develop 
News  Agencies 


Geneva — A  proposal  for  aid  to 
develop  news  agencies  in  “have 
not”  countries  was  discussed 
briefly  and  handed  on  to  a  con¬ 
templated  United  Nations  body 
by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC),  which  met 
here  recently. 

The  proposal  was  originally 
adopted,  over  the  strong  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and 
Bbritish  members,  by  the  UN 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press. 
Karim  Azkoul  of  Lebanon,  who 
introduced  it  in  the  Subcommi^ 
sion,  brought  it  up  at  ECOSOC 
during  that  body’s  discussion  of 
the  proposed  technical  assis¬ 
tance  program. 

When  the  economic  committee 
of  ECOSOC  failed  to  discuss  it 
during  its  deliberations  on  what 
the  technical  assistance  program 
should  include,  Mr.  Azkoul 
brought  it  before  the  Council, 
proposing  that  it  be  sent  back 
to  the  Subcommission  for  more 
concrete  suggestions. 

A  United  States  motion  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  the  Sub¬ 
commission’s  resolution  was  de¬ 
feated.  Finally,  it  was  voted  to 
send  the  resolution  on  to  the 
proposed  Technical  Assistance 
committee,  which  the  ECOSOC 
proposes  to  establish  if  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  approves  the 
Council's  overall  program  of 
technical  assistance. 

ECOSOC  set  up  general  policy- 
lines  for  the  technical  assis¬ 
tance  program,  but  did  not  con¬ 
sider  any  specific  projects. 


40  Pages  of  Comics 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  The 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald. 
which  recently  increased  the 
size  of  its  Sunday  comic  section 
to  40  pages,  has  been  utilizing 
extensive  promotion. 
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FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


Prize  Poll  Forecast 
Method  is  Revealed 

Oki-ahoma  City — Now  can  be 

hall  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 

Artrono  Republic,  is  directing  lAb)  Abernethy  of  the  Duncan 
publicity  for  the  Charter  Gov-  i^sed  to  win  the 

ernment  Ticket  in  the  current  United  Press  prize  for  pre- 
Phoenix  political  campEiign.  dieting  the  outcome  of  Okla- 
Lloyd  Settle  of  the  Los  An-  homa  wet-dry  election. 
oeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express,  Abernethy  forecast  a  dry 

Ls  resigned  to  join  the  foreign  by  59,000  votes;  just 

desk  of  the  Los  Angeles  United  3,600  too  high.  He  explained 
Press  bureau.  bo^  he  did  it:  ^  ^  , 

Joseph  Morhaim  of  the  L.  A.  You  look  up  in  the  state  elec- 
United  Press  has  resigned  to  bon  book  on  the  previous  votes, 
join  the  National  Broadcasting  Percentage-wise  of  the  total 
Company’s  Hollywood  publicity  vote,  the  drys  seemed  to  have 

lost  ground.  You  make  a  men- 
R  T  Van  Ettisch,  managing  projection  of  how  that  curve 
editor,  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. )  Ex-  dropped,  allowing  for  varied  pe- 
aminer,  has  been  elected  com-  nods  between  elections,  popula- 
mander  of  the  AUied  Post  of  tion  shift  from  rural  to  urban 
ithe  California  Department  of  areas,  establish  your  guess, 
the  American  Legion.  whack  it  in  half  because  it  looks 

Tom  Hageman  of  the  Hunting-  too  big.  decide  you  don’t  know 
ton  Park  ( Calif. )  Signal,  and  how  many  people  will  vote  in  a 
Mrs.  Hageman  are  the  parents  speoal  election,  also  that  it 
of  a  son,  Michael.  rain. 

Tom  Coffey  has  been  trans-  "So  you  toss  slips  with  va- 
ferred  from  the  editorial  writ-  rious  guesses  in  the  air,  and 
ers’  section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pick  up  the  one  that  fell  on  the 
(Calif  )  Mirror  to  the  drama  de-  desk  instead  of  on  the  floor.  That 
oartment  to  succeed  Jack  way  you  can’t  miss.” 
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Wedding  Bells 


riu‘  (ihronicle.  >*ilh 
more  reader!* 

than  the  other  t**<»  llou;*- 
ton  dailie!*  rtmihiiiftl  is 
oitvioiisly  the  dominant 
ni4‘«liiini  for  selling  the 
South's  \iiniher  One 
niarki't. 

If  y«nr«l  like  to  s4-e  tln‘ 
.Alfred  Polit/.  stinly  ami 
the  other  rather  startling 
revelations  it  eontains 
a  h  o  n  t  Houston  n«‘Hs- 
|ia|n'r  eireidatioiis.  ask  a 
Itranhani  man.  or  writ*' 
our  National  Vdvertisii?*: 
Depart  nient. 


*From  A  Recent  Study  By 
ALFRED  POLITZ  RESEARCH,  Inc. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

M.  J.  GIBBONS 

Notienol  Adv«rti»mg  Monoger 


Al  Greene  Dies 

-Freeport,  N.  Y.— Alfred  D. 

United  I*ress 
wght  chief  operator  in  New 
lork,  died  Oct.  12  in  Meadow- 


THE  RRANHAM  COMPANY 
Nottonol 


■.  w  McCarthy 
Adv«Hi«ing  Director 


WHY  A 
STEEL 
STRI KE  ? 


United  States  Steel  wants  to  do  what  is  ri^ht 
by  its  employees.  We  have  always  sought  the 
loyal  cooperation  and  friendship  of  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

United  States  Steel  favors  proper  programs 
of  insurance,  welfare,  and  pensions  for  its  em¬ 
ployees.  We  have  had  insurance  and  pension 
plans  in  effect  for  many  years.  We  are  ready 
and  willing  to  try  to  work  out  with  the  Union 
through  collective  bargaining  any  changes  in 
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our  existing  programs  for  insurance  and  pen*  q 
sions  which  are  now  necessary  or  desirable.  S 

We  made  an  offer  to  the  Union  to  pay  as  our  n 

share  of  the  cost  of  programs  of  insurance  and  C' 

pensions  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Union  up  to  ^ 
an  average  of  4  cents  an  hour  for  insurance  and 
6  cents  an  hour  for  pensions.  That  was  a  very  . 
substantial  offer  on  our  part.  It  would  provide 
at  our  expense  insurance  and  welfare  benefits 
which  our  employees  do  not  presently  enjoy. 


I  The  adoption  of  such  programs  would  add  more 
I  than  $50,000,000  annually  to  our  costs  of 
operation. 

The  Union  flatly  rejected"  this  liberal  pro¬ 
posal  and  called  a  strike  against  us.  Why?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  United  States  Steel  is  not  willing 
to  agree  in  advance  that  it  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  insurance  and  pensions  for  its  employees. 

Because  of  the  Union’s  adamant  stand  that 
we  must  pay  the  entire  cost  of  insurance  and 
pensions  for  employees,  the  Union  has  de¬ 
prived  our  employees  of  an  opportunity  imme¬ 
diately  to  obtain,  without  additional  cost  to 
them,  insurance  protection  far  superior  to  that 
which  the  employees  now  possess. 

United  States  Steel  proposed  to  pay  as  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  an  insurance  program  about  $5.70 
a  month  for  each  participating  employee.  A  single 
employee  would  pay  as  his  share  about  $2  a 
month  and  an  employee  with  dependents  about 
$3  a  month.  Our  employees  on  the  average  are 
now  paying  under  existing  welfare  arrangements 
more  than  these  amounts  each  month  for  lesser 
benefits.  The  payments  by  our  employees  under 
the  proposed  insurance  program  would  not  re¬ 
duce  their  present  take-home  pay. 

A  proper  and  financially  sound  pension  plan 
calls  for  most  careful  consideration.  United  States 


labor  contract,  effective  on  May  1,  1950.  As  an 
indication  of  its  good  faith.  United  States  Steel 
has  offered  to  pay  up  to  6  cents  an  hour  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  mutually  satisfactory  con¬ 
tributory  pension  plan.  Here  again,  the  Union 
flatly  rejected  our  proposal. 

The  only  issue  in  the  present  steel  strike  is 
this: 

Shall  United  States  Steel  be  forced  now  to 
agree  that  it  must  pay  the  entire  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance,  welfare  benefits  and  pensions  for  its  em¬ 
ployees?  An  assumption  by  the  employer  of 
complete  financial  responsibility  would  amount 
to  the  adoption  of  a  major  and  highly  costly 
principle,  probably  for  all  time.  Moreover,  such 
action  by  a  large  steel  company  would  probably 
set  a  pattern  for  all  American  business.  There 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  financial  ability  of 
American  industry  alone  to  pay  the  cost  of  ade¬ 
quate  insurance  and  pension  programs  for  em¬ 
ployees.  Furthermore,  is  it  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  employee  that  he  participate  in 
the  creation  of  a  savings  account  for  his  future 
welfare? 

Social  security  in  which  both  employer  and 
employee  share  the  cost  has  been  the  established 
order  in  this  country  for  many  years,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
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Steel  has  offered  to  join  with  the  Union  in  Why  should  our  employees  and  the  whole 
making  a  joint  study  on  pensions,  and,  upon  the  nation  suffer  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
completion  of  this  study,  to  negotiate  with  the  steel  strike,  from  which  the  employees  have  so 
Union  for  a  pension  plan  to  be  included  in  a  new  little  to  gain? 
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CmCULATION 

5c  Isn*t  the  Limit 
If  Other  Prices  Rise 

Phil  M.  Knox,  circulation  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  led  off  the  Circulation  Hour  discussion  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at 
Harrisburg  Oct.  7-8  with  this  report: 


Is  THE  5c  DAILY  and  30c  weekly 
price  as  high  as  newspapers 
should  go? 

Unless  costs  for  labor,  news¬ 
print,  and  other  materials  stop 
going  up  and  start  downward, 
additional  circulation  price  in¬ 
creases  will  be  Q  necessity  rather 
than  a  desire. 

Naturally,  we  draw  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  when  it  is 
availab.e,  to  formulate  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  possibility  of  go¬ 
ing  higher  if  we  need  to.  The 
only  experience  to  date  is  on  the 
West  Coast.  In  the  metropolitan 
cities  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
and  Los  Angeles,  prices  W'ere 
raised  above  the  5c  street  sale 
price  in  the  fall  of  1948.  At  the 
same  time  three  of  the  four  Sen 
Francisco  papers  and  the  two 
papers  in  Oakland,  across  the 
Bay,  raised  their  single  copy 
rate  to  7c. 

Some  time  prior  to  making 
the  single  copy  price  7c,  these 
same  papers  had  increased  the 
home  delivery  rate  to  $2  a 
month  for  seven-day  morning 
papers  and  $1.75  a  month  for 
seven-day  evening  papers.  They 
had  suffered  a  substantial  loss 
in  circulation,  but  an  even 
greater  loss  was  incurred  when 
they  went  to  the  7c  single  copy 
price.  The  recovery  of  this  lost 
circulation  was  slow,  and  not  all 
of  the  papers  making  increases 
have  fully  recovered  yet 

Biggest  Problem — 3  Coins 

I  spent  some  time  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  January  of  this  year 
and  talked  at  great  length 
to  newspaperboys,  newsstands, 
suburban  and  country  dealers, 
as  well  as  circulation  managers 
and  other  executives  of  the 
newspapers.  I  found  that  they 
agreed,  from  newspaperboy  to 
publisher,  that  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  the  three  coins  in¬ 
volved  in  the  single  copy  rate. 
A  nickel  and  two  pennies,  or 
three  pennies  change  where  a 
dime  or  quarter  had  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  purchaser,  just 
made  it  too  intricate. 

People  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  two  different 
papers  for  a  dime  no  longer 
bought  the  second  paper  but 
were  content  to  pick  up  their 
favorite  paper  and  abandon  the 
competitor.  Most  of  the  people 
I  talked  to  in  both  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  agreed  that 
if  there  had  been  a  7c  coin  it 
would  have  been  a  very  simple 
matter  and  the  public  would 
have  paid  7c,  even  if  reluctantly. 
It  is  significant  that  there  was 
less  difficulty  with  a  higher 
home  delivery  rate,  even  at  $2 
a  month,  where  the  change- 
making  problem  was  simple  or 
did  not  exist. 

Everyone's  experience  will 


bear  out  that  it  is  not  as  difficult 
to  raise  home  delivery  rates  and 
that  the  recovery  of  home  deliv¬ 
ery  circulation  lost  on  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  is  faster  than  on  street 
sale  losses. 

There  is  another  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  factor  in  the  California 
experience.  One  of  the  papers 
in  San  Francisco  retained  its  5c 
street  sale  price  and  also  re¬ 
tained  a  home  delivery  rate  that 
was  25c  a  month  less  than  its 
competitors.  But  the  records 
show  that  the  paper  that  failed 
to  raise  the  rate  enjoyed  no 
advantage  in  increased  circula¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  they  lost  nearly 
as  much  as  the  papers  that 
raised  their  rates.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  they  suffered 
equally  in  the  loss  of  duplicate 
sales.  But  there  probably  were 
other  factors  involved,  such  as 
promotion  efforts,  etc.  The  pa¬ 
pers  that  raised  the  rates  did 
make  prodigious  promotion  ef¬ 
forts. 

Substantial  Revenue  Increase 

I  also  found  this  in  talking  to 
the  Northern  California  new^a- 
per  people:  Those  who  raised 
their  rates  enjoyed  substantial 
revenue  increases  and  none  of 
them  were  sorry  they  had  raised 
their  rate.  Some  of  the  papers 
told  me  that  they  feel  they 
would  have  been  better  off  to 
have  gone  to  10c  where  they 
would  have  escaped  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  multiple  coins.  It 
is  their  feeling  that  they  would 
have  suffered  little  more,  if  any, 
loss  at  10c  than  at  7c. 

The  situation  in  Los  Angeles 
is,  of  course,  different.  There  a 
new  tabloid  paper  was  launched 
about  the  same  time  the  estab¬ 
lished  papers  increased  prices. 
The  new  paper  sold  at  5c,  while 
the  already  established  papers 
raised  to  7c  with  appropriate 
home  delivery  increases.  The 
new  paper  is  making  headway, 
according  to  the  published  rec¬ 
ords,  but  still  has  the  least  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  papers.  The  inference  is 
that  price  alone  wasn’t  the  de¬ 
termining  factor. 

It  is  true  that  no  other  daily 
papers  in  the  country,  from 
East  to  West,  have  followed  suit 
and  gone  to  7c  or  any  higher 
price  than  5c.  "rhat  indicates 
that  the  general  opinion  is  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  for 
the  time  being.  That,  of  course, 
is  not  necessarily  true.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  economics 
and  what  happens  to  prices  gen¬ 
erally.  Newspapers  will  have  to 
go  higher  if  other  prices  go 
higher. 

The  above  information  applies 
chiefly  to  metropolitan  papers. 
Obviously,  street  sales  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  important  in 
smaller  cities  where  the  home 


delivery  constitutes  almost  all  of 
the  circulation,  so  that  perhaps 
for  those  in  this  room  the  real 
issue  is  the  weekly  price  of  30c. 

To  begin  with,  the  ABC  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Statements  for  March 
31,  1949,  show  that  37  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  newspapers  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  5c  on  the  streets  and 
charge  30c  a  week  for  home  de¬ 
livery.  Nine  papers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  5c  basic  price 
charge  25c  a  week  for  home  de¬ 
livery  and  five  papers  charge 
24c  for  home  delivery.  There 
are  two  papers  in  Pennsylvania 
that  charge  20c  a  week  for  home 
delivery,  even  though  they  have 
a  5c  single  copy  price.  There 
are  15  papers  in  Pennsylvania 
charging  4c  and  three  charging 
3c  for  single  copies.  In  the  4c 
bracket,  two  charge  25c  a  week, 
nine  charge  24c  a  week,  three 
charge  20c  a  week,  and  one 
charges  18c  a  week.  In  the  3c 
bracket,  one  charges  20c  a  week, 
one  18c,  and  one  15c. 

Many  Can  Raise  Now 

I  suggest  that  the  papers  in 
Pennsylvania  using  a  single 
copy  price  of  less  than  5c,  or  a 
home  delivery  price  of  less  than 
30c,  could  very  easily,  right  now, 
raise  their  rates  to  5c  per  single 
copy  and  30c  a  week.  If  they 
did  so,  their  circulation  loss 
would  be  negligible  and  their 
financial  return  would  justify 
the  change. 

There  is  another  factor  in 
newspaper  prices  that  merits  a 
little  attention;  that  is,  the  habit 
of  some  newspapers  to  have  bar¬ 
gain  mail  rates.  By  that  I  mean 
seasonal  or  annual  cut  rate  of¬ 
fers,  employes’  discounts,  rates 
to  service  men  overseas,  etc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Publishers’  State¬ 
ments  last  March,  26  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  papers,  including  metro¬ 
politan,  have  some  kind  of  lower 
mail  rates  than  their  regularly 
established  price.  And  in  many 
other  cases,  their  established 
mail  rate  is  actually  lower  than 
their  regular  home  delivery  rate. 
There  are  some  papers  that  al¬ 
low  subscribers  to  pay  three 
months,  six  months,  or  a  year  at 
a  time  and  give  them  a  discount. 
That’s  another  form  of  lost  cir¬ 
culation  revenue.  You  can,  if 
you  care  to,  get  your  regular 
rate  from  every  customer.  If 
you  look  into  it,  you  may  find 
some  additional  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  that  can  be  secured  right 
now  and  used  towards  those  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  cases  indicate  that  no 
advantage  accrues  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  way  to  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  with  a  lower  rate. 
It  isn’t  what  you  charge;  it’s 
what  you  give  the  reader  in 
product  and  service  that  deter¬ 
mines  your  circulation. 

One  more  point  on  price: 
Your  home  delivery  customers 
get  a  lot  of  service.  Certainly 
they  are  not  entitled  to  have  de¬ 
livery  service  and  also  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  credit  'and,  in  addition, 
enjoy  a  lower  rate  than  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  the  paper  on 
the  street  occasionally  and  car¬ 
ries  it  home.  The  37  papers  in 
Pennsylvania  successfully  get¬ 
ting  the  same  price  for  their 
home  delivery  circulation  prove 
that.  People  will  gladly  pay  for 
service  and  convenience. 


Favor  Heads  N.  Y.  Group 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  32nd  annual  busi 
ness  meeting  recently. 

Other  officers  are:  First  Vice- 
President,  T.  Garwood  Gilbert 
Jamestown  Post  Journal;  Second 
VicePresident,  Charles  D.  Curry 
Newburgh  Beacon  News;  Con¬ 
vention  Secretary,  Arket  C 
Lewis,  Binghamton  Sun;  Sec 
retary  and  ’Treasurer,  J.  Truman 
Kahler,  Rome  Sentinel. 

Russell  S.  Graham,  Albony 
Knickerbocker  News,  was  cho¬ 
sen  director  to  succeed  J.  W. 
O’Connor  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  who  is  retiring  from  the  , 
directorate.  Fi.<nk  M.  '5hippey, 
Oneonta  Star,  replaces  Mr.  Lew¬ 
is  as  director. 

A  continued  climb  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  19  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  year  was 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Gannett  circulation  directsis. 

All  papers  represented  re¬ 
ported  abnormally  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  of  vacation  stops  in  the 
past  summer,  but  they  regained 
rapidly  since  Labor  Day  and 
expect  they  will  be  back  with 
the  high  spring  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  by  October. 

Sales  efforts  were  reported, 
including  direct  solicitation  ef¬ 
forts  by  carriers  and  indirect 
efforts  for  public  relations  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  booths  at  fairs, 
sampling  and  varioiLs  organiza¬ 
tional  contacts  for  circulation 
purposes. 

Evidence  was  brought  out  of 
increasingly  effective  coonlmi 
tion  between  departments  of 
newspapers,  particularly  of  the 
news  and  circulation  depart 
ments  in  waging  aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  campaigns. 

Cameron  Elected 

Bahney  G.  Camehon  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post  Gazette 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Man 
agers  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  recently  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  He  succeeds  Raymond  Mack 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Doily 
News. 

Other  officers  are:  John  T. 
McGuire,  Norristown  Herald. 
vicepresident;  Milton  J.  Picou, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
second  vicepresident;  Ward  E. 
Jones,  Butler  Eagle,  reelected 
secretary  -  treasurer.  John  A. 
Abey,  Reading  Eagle  Timei; 

W.  A.  Owen,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.t 
Times  West  Virginian,  and  B. 
Herbert  Reynolds,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  are  directors. 

Scroll  for  McNeil 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Pod 
presented  a  scroll  recently  to 
Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  the  newly- 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  cited  him  for  "out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  public 
service.” 

Mr.  McNeil,  48,  is  a  former 
country  and  city  circulathw 
manager  of  the  Post,  from  ISW* 
1941.  He  left  to  join  the  Navy 
and  emerged  in  1945  as  a  reu 
admiral  and  chief  budget  W' 
ficer.  In  1947  he  was  namea 
special  assistant  to  Secretaff 
James  Forrestal  and  continuea 
under  Secretary  Louis  Johnson.  , 
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Carri©rs  Take  Wants  A&P  Ads  in 
Census  and  Sell  Non-Exempt  Class 

Classified  Ads 


La  Crosse,  Wis. — Carrier  boys 
of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  are 
participating  in  a  new  contest 
«  census  Ukers  for  the  circula- 
*'jn  department  and  as  sales- 
iien  for  classiiied  advertising, 
‘l  e  profcrtn  being  carried  out 
u';dei-  the  direction  of  Ed  Kee<^. 
circulation  manager,  and  L.  R. 
Wilkins,  classified  manager.  In 
this  the  'argest  contest  ever 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune,  prizes 
will  be  awarded  carriers  on  a 
o-int  basis,  ranging  from  bi- 
pvcle  lights  to  complete  bicycles 
and  trips  to  college  football 


Washington  —  Rep,  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas,  said  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  Department  to 
rule  that  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  may  not  charge 
the  cost  of  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  concerning  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit  as  a  “business  ex¬ 
pense”  when  filing  its  federal 
income  tax  return.  Mr.  Patman 
takes  the  position  that  the  copy 
was  not  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities. 


Richards  in  Charge 
Of  PR  for  Buick 

Steve  Richards,  for  the  past 
10  years  a  staff  member  of  the 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  handling 
publicity  on  the  Fisher  Body 
and  Buick  accounts,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Buick  Motor  Di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Richards,  former  bureau 
chief  for  United  Press  in  De¬ 
troit  and  other  major  midwest 
cities,  will  report  directly  to 
the  general  manager  in  his 
newly-created  post  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  press  with 
direct  contact  with  management 
at  the  executive  level. 


Fort  Worth  S-T 
Plans  Big  Edition 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — A  Centen¬ 
nial  Edition  will  be  published 
Sunday,  Oct.  30,  by  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

The  edition  is  in  observance  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city. 

■ 

SDX  Picture  Magazine 

Coral  Gables,  Fla, — A  new 
picture  magazine,  Miami  Tempo, 
made  its  debut  this  week  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Miami  under¬ 
graduate  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


ganica.  ii.  •  . 

Carriers  are  canvassing  their  j 
route  area?  .v'th  questi  junaircs  i 
‘r  iion-subs«-.  icrs.  They  w.Ii 
ask  these  questions:  What 
paper,  if  any,  are  you  taking?  ! 
What  is  it  that  you  like  about  I 
the  other  paper?  Have  you  read  | 
The  La  Crosse  Tribune  lately?  i 
Will  you  agree  to  take  the  Tri¬ 
bune?  Each  “census  report” 
properly  filled  out  is  worth  one 
point  to  the  carrier. 

Larger  point  totals  can  be 
earned  for  new  three-month  or¬ 
ders,  ranging  from  25  points  for 
the  first  new  order  to  100  points 
for  each  new  order  over  10. 

Additional  points  are  being 
given  for  classified  ads  which 
the  carriers  turn  in  to  the  office 
personally  with  the  .;ash;  ads 
whidi  are  phoned  in  vvith  the 
request  that  the  carrier  be  credi¬ 
ted,  and  ads  brought  in  with  the 
same  request.  Point  credits 
vary  from  seven  for  a  15-word 
ad  single  insertion;  40  points 
for  a  20-word  ad  to  run  one 
week  or  20  points  for  four  in- 
>er»ions. 


SAFEGUARDS 


...FOR  EVERY  POLICYHOLDERi 


Bravery  and  Thrift 
Trophies  Awarded 

San  Francisco — Lloyd  Scheur- 
man  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
won  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation’s  annual  trophy 
for  heroism,  CNF  headquarters 
here  announced. 

The  youth  dragged  a  burning 
mattress  from  an  apartment, 
aroused  residents,  and  then 
turned  in  alarms  to  both  police 
and  fire  departments. 

Raymond  Buron,  Son  Jose 
Evening  News,  won  the  CNF's 
statewide  trophy  for  thrift. 


Arizona  Times  Sued 
For  $200,000  by  Bank 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — A  foreclosure 
suit  asking  $200,000  was  filed  by 
the  Valley  National  Bank  here 
against  the  Arizona  Times,  two 
days  after  the  evening  paper 
suspended  publication.  ( E  &  P, 
Oct.  8,  page  62.) 

The  complaint  claims  that 
amount  was  lent  the  news¬ 
paper  Dec.  19,  1948.  It  asks  in¬ 
terest  of  4%  from  that  date, 
ess  $1,333.36,  which  was  said 
”^3ye  been  paid  on  the  loan. 

Walter  Brownlee,  an  official 
M  the  wartime  AiResearch 
t'Orp.,  here,  was  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  publication. 


The  life  insurance  industry,  responsible  for 
the  financial  security  of  millions  of  American 
families  welcomes  the  assistance  of  close 
government  supervision.  Actually  there  are 
three  safeguards  that  protect  each  policy¬ 
holder;  (1)  regulation  by  the  individual  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments  of  every  state  in  which  a  com¬ 
pany  does  business',  (2)  Anti-Trust  Laws  that 
give  Government  the  authority  to  prevent  monop¬ 
olies',  and  (3)  the  life  insurance  industry’s  own 
sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  main  functions  of  the  industry  regu¬ 
lated  by  state  laws  are:  the  terms  of  a  policy 
. . .  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  com¬ 
pany  . .  .  the  standards  for  reserves . .  .  testing 
and  licensing  of  agents ...  the  classes  of  secur¬ 


ities  in  which  life  insurance  funds  may  be 
invested. 

At  The  Mutual  Life  our  awareness  of  puUic 
responsibility  is  demonstrated  in  many  ways. 
Our  Field  Underwriters  are  given  a  highly 
specialized  training.  We  are  constantly  devis¬ 
ing  ways  to  speed  up  our  service  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Our  Insured  Income  method  of  plan¬ 
ning  family  security  is  designed  to  meet  the 
policyholder’s  specific  needs.  Each  major  phase 
of  our  operations  is  carefully  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

We  appreciate  that  every  time  a  policy¬ 
holder  pays  a  premium  he  is  giving  us  an 
implied  expression  of  confidence.  We  want  to 
retain  that  confidence. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Sets  Are  Compatible 
But  Not  Witnesses 


By  Jerry  Walker 

John  Crosby,  the  iVeic  York 
Herald  Tribune  connoisseur  of 
the  ether,  popped  a  question  to 
the  panel  of  radio-television  ex¬ 
perts  at  last  week’s  sessions  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

“Who  wants  color  television?” 
the  noted  critic  asked. 

The  only  answer  came  from 
Paul  C.  Raibourn,  vicepresident 
of  Paramount  Pictures  and 
treasurer  of  the  EhiMont  Labora¬ 
tories.  Said  he,  in  effect:  Some 
members  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  believe 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  whole  story  of  color  'TV  so 
hearings  are  being  conducted 
now  in  Washington. 

The  record  of  that  hearing,  in 
its  third  week,  would  indicate 
that  the  proper  setting  for  it  is 
in  Domestic  Relations  Court, 
since  compatibility  is  a  main 
issue.  The  incompatibility  of  the 
witnesses  would  be  ground  for 
divorce  in  many  states. 

2  Systems  Demonstrated 

After  preliminary  remarks  as 
to  their  resprotive  desires  to 
bring  color  video  out  of  the 
laboratories,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  got  around 
this  week  to  demonstrations  of 
two  different  color  transmission 
.systems. 

The  CBS  six-hour  show  in  a 
hotel  ballroom  included  “a  dra- 
n^tic  test  of  color  television 
pickup  from  a  studio  in  which 
the  light  was  so  dim  that  it  was 
inadequate  for  reading.”  CBS  of¬ 
ficials  said  the  color  pictures 
had  traveled  close  to  500  miles 
over  coaxial  cable  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  New  York  and  return, 
with  no  loss  of  color  fidelity. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  whose 
firm  recently  opened  the  world’s 
largest  television  receiver  fac¬ 
tory,  called  a  press  conference 
while  the  CBS  show  was  still 
going  on  and  told  newsmen  that 
he  hasn't  seen  a  system  that’s 
even  “warm.”  It  will  take  10  to 
20  years  to  develop  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  color  system,  he  asserted. 

Stanton  vs.  DuMont 

A  quick  retort  came  from  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  CBS  president, 
wlio  branded  Dr.  DuMont’s 
statement  as  evidence  of  “his 
continued  attempts  to  keep  color 
television  from  the  public.” 

“Let  the  FCC  try  the  case,” 
Dr.  Stanton  pleaded. 

After  RCA  presented  its  all- 
electronic  system.  Dr.  DuMont 
announced  that  the  tests  had 
“confirmed”  his  views  that 
neither  system  is  ready  for  the 
public.  Color  TV,  he  declared, 
isn’t  coming  out  of  the  FCC 
hearing  room;  it  will  come  from 
continued  development  work  in 
the  laboratories. 

RCA  engineers  tried  to  show 
that  color  could  be  added  with¬ 


out  obsoleting  present  black- 
and-white  sets.  The  RCA  sys¬ 
tem,  it  was  explained,  is  com¬ 
patible — which  means  that  pres¬ 
ent  b-and-w  receivers  can  get 
color  programs  in  b-and-w  with¬ 
out  any  modification.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  color  set  will  re¬ 
ceive  b-and-w  pictures  as  well. 

This  feature  of  compatibility 
was  held  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  economics  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Dr.  DuMont  charged,  however, 
that  when  a  station  sent  out  a 
b-and-w  show  at  his  request 
the  color  sets  picked  it  up  in 
the  form  of  tinted  pictures  and 
colors  varied  on  each  set. 

Disappointed  with  Quality 

Reporting  the  RCA  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said:  “Many 
impartial  observers  expressed 
disappointment  over  the  quality 
of  the  color  pictures  ...  In  one 
instance  a  lavender  flower  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  reddish  tinge.  In 
another,  the  background  in  one 
scene  was  of  varying  hues  on 
the  three  different  types  of  re¬ 
ceivers — all  laboratory  models.” 

Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  de¬ 
veloper  of  the  CBS  color  system, 
said  manufacturers  would  tell 
the  FCC  that  a  self-contained, 
table-model  CBS-type  television 
receiver  giving  both  color  and 
b-and-w  pictures  in  10-inch 
size,  can  be  made  to  sell  for 
$220.  And  they  did. 

Dr.  Goldmark  asserted  the 
RCA  two-color  (blue-green  and 
orange)  receiving  system  “does 
not  merely  fall  short  of  achiev¬ 
ing  color  fidelity,  but  in  fact 
does  not  achieve  even  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  it.” 

As  for  a  second  question 
which  Mr.  Crosby  put  to  the 
experts — “Who  ever  wanted 
television  anyway?” — Mr.  Rai¬ 
bourn  volunteered  this  answer: 
The  English  were  getting  so  far 
ahead  of  us,  we  had  to  move 
along. 

Just  a  British  scheme  to  de¬ 
value  our  radio  dollar? 

Trammell  Steps  Up. 
McConnell  Comes  In 

The  stepping  up  of  Niles 
Trammell  from  president  to 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  H.  Mc¬ 
Connell  as  president  was  noised 
“in  the  trade”  this  week  as  a 
move  toward  the  separation  of 
radio  and  television  within 
NBC. 

Mr.  McConnell,  who  has  made 
a  name  as  an  administrator 
while  serving  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  RCA.  has  been 
working  closely  with  manage¬ 
ment  engineers  called  in  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  new  plan  of  operation  for 
NBC.  He  is  a  43-year-old  law¬ 
yer-financier-business  adminis¬ 


trator.  The  wcutive  vicepresi-  'Bob'  Watt  Named 
dent  of  NBC,  Charles  Denny,  _  .  —  i  »  t'j** 

Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the  FCC,  Real  Rstate  CiClltor 
also  is  a  lawyer.  Chicago — The  Chicago  Herald 

Mr.  Trammell  has  been  presi-  American  has  appointed  J  R 
dent  of  NBC  since  July,  1940,  “Bob”  Watt  as  real  estate  edi- 
and  has  been  with  NBC  and  tor,  a  post  for- 
RCA  for  more  than  quarter  of  merly  held  by 
a  century.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  t.h  e  late  A 
president  of  RCA.  vacated  the  Campbell  Mac- 
chairmanship  of  NBC  for  Mr.  Isaac. 

Trammell,  saying:  Mr.  Watt  will 

“We  agreed  with  Mr.  Tram-  continue  to 
mell’s  view  that  expansion  of  serve  as  man- 
the  broadcasting  business  which  ager  of  the  real 
the  growth  of  television  makes  estate  display 
possible  and  changing  conditions  department,  a 
in  the  industry  required  him  to  position  he  has 
be  free  from  administrative  du-  held  since  1948. 
ties  so  that  he  can  give  more  Earl  M.  Weber,  “ 

of  his  time  to  talent,  client  and  real  estate  dis-  V/an 

station  relations,  and  to  the  ma-  play  salesman,  ” 

jor  developments  of  the  com-  has  been  moved  up  to  take  over 
pany.”  supervision  of  the  classified  real 

.  „  estate  sales  staff. 

Business  Notes  Mr.  Watt  has  been  with  the 

With  a  24-page  TV  section  in  Herald  -  American  since  1935, 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  serving  first  as  a  classified  ad- 
Neu's,  that  newspaper’s  tele-  vertising  salesman  and  later  as 
vision  station,  WFMY-TV,  went  staff  manager.  In  1948,  he  was 
on  the  air  commercially  Sept,  made  manager  of  the  Herald 
22.  General  Manager  P.  'T.  Hines  American’s  real  estate  depart- 
•  “"Wo  fV»£»  fll-  mAraf 


declared:  “We  believe  the  fu-  ment. 

ture  possibilities  of  television  Previous  to  his  real  estate  ex- 
are  tremendous  and  are  glad  to  perience  with  the  Herald-Amer 
be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  its  ican,  he  was  connected  with  the 
development  in  Greensboro.”  national  advertising  depart- 
The  station  will  receive  shows  ments  of  the  New  York  Jour 
from  four  networks.  nal-American  and  the  Pittsburgh 

*  *  •  Sun-Telegraph. 

The  Associated  Press  has  a 

raised  its  total  of  radio  members  _  j  t  t7i  x  j 
to  1.048,  it  was  announced  this  a  1611X10  IS  ijlGCteu 
week  by  the  Assistant  General  TnfpHvn<a  Porn  V  P 
Manager  Oliver  Gramling.  mienype  V.r. 

•  •  »  Herman  R.  Freund,  for  some 

A  12-bay  super-gain  television  years  chief  engineer  of  Inter¬ 


antenna  has  been  sold  to  WHAS- 
TV  (Louisville  Courier -Journal 
and  Times)  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  It  is  86  feet  long. 


type  Corp.,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of 
the  corporation, 
it  was  a  n  - 
nounced  this 
week  by  Neal 
Dow  Becker, 


MBS  Sets  1950  Operations  d  o  w  Becker 
Future  plans  for  the  opera-  nrpcidpnt 
tion  of  the  Mutual  Network,  as  m  r  Prpimrt 
presented  by  Frank  White.  MBS  ^^e  degree 

president,  were  outlined  to  the  g  from 

network’s  board  of  directors  in  Pnivfpohnio  In- 
New  York  this  week  Program 
and  operational  budgets  for  1950  j  jje  has  been 
were  approved.  charge  of  In- 

Shareholder  stations  of  the  tertype’s  orn- 


network  announced  inai  new  Freund 

facilities  in  various  key  center 

nation  would  be  plac^  ^j^g  development  of  the 

at  the  disposal  of  the  network  potosetter  photo-composing  ma- 
for  use  in  futu^  radio  and  tele-  gj^j^g^  commercial  installaUons 
vision  plans.  WOR  TV  became  which  are  now  being  made 
^  r  He  will  continue  in  charge  of 

$l°200^an  hour^  engineering  and  research. 

’Those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  were  Theodore  C.  Strei-  ^  mam  v 

bert.  New  York;  T.  F.  O’Neil,  1.  ¥  K  K  Ij 

Boston:  Benedict  Gimbel,  Phila- 

delphia;  Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Chi-  iRvoslea  of  Privacy 

cago:  J.  E.  Campeau,  Detroit;  Pla9larUiii  •  Piracy  • 

Frank  P.  Schreiber,  Chicago;  H.  Copyright 

K.  Carpenter,  Cleveland;  J.  R.  m  ^  B 

Poppele,  New  York;  Linus  Trav-  INSURANCE 
ers.  Boston;  Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  _  ..  p-MUbar 

piovtdM  prot*cttot. 

Pat  Griffith  Joins  WHO  Surpri.ingiy 

Miss  Pat  Griffith  has  resign-  Cacried  NATiONWiDf 

ed  as  Director  of  Women’s  Acti-  for  details  ana  Quotations 
vities  of  the  National  Association  tprite 

of  Broadcasters,  to  return  to 

active  broadcasting  as  Manager  Employers  RelnsuroHet 
of  Community  Service  for  WHO,  Corporation 

Des  Moines.  She  was  director  of  . 

information  in  the  Washington  Inturancc  Exchange  nicg- 
bureau  of  the  Manila  Evening  Kaniat  City,  Mifsocrl 

News  before  joining  the  NAB. 
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PlaqU0  Honors  Connellsville 

Grit's  Founder,  Courier  Executives 

^  .IT  J  Connellsville.  Pa. — James  M. 

l.rTTYirrrf^  Driscoll  has  been  named  presi- 
UieinCK  ljVXIllU.Ut?  general  manager  of 

Williamsport,  Pa. — To  com-  the  Courier  Publishing  Co.  here, 
memorate  the  late  Dietrick  La-  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
made,  founder  of  Grit,  a  bronze  James  J.  Driscoll,  who  headed 
plaque  has  been  erected  in  the  the  daily  newspaper  for  27 
main  lobby  of  the  Grit  Publish-  years. 

ing  Co.  plant  here.  It  was  un-  Earl  D.  Eisenhower,  Char- 
veiled  before  a  convocation  of  leroi,  brother  of  Gen.  Dwight 
Grit  Family  by  George  R.  La-  D.  Eisenhower,  was  designated 
made,  president  and  general  vicepresident  of  the  company, 
manager. 

Fort  Industry  Co. 

1859-1938.  publisher  of  Grit,  Papers  Consolidated 

1884-1938.  .whose  vision  in^  Fla.-Publica- 

tive.  ‘enajiity.  and  tion  of  the  Florida  Sun  (Miami 

ness  made  him  the  exemplar  of  the  Coral  Gables 

his  ^  p'. ..  Rivera  Times  as  a  consolidated 

show  what  m^  a  .  ,  .  newspaper  was  begun  this  week 

Dietnck  boni  in  Florida 

Germany.  When  he  \^s  eight  Riviera  Times.  The 

Twn  Combined  publication  is  being 

T^vinl^ifc  wlfo  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
his  father  died,  leaving  his  wife  pjorida  Sun  with  replated  edi- 
and  nine  chiWren.  Dietnck  as  tions  for  Coral  Gables  and  Mi- 
sumed  a  share  of  his  mother  s  Begj.j, 

burden  ^eft  school  and  got  his  g^g’  doing  a  careful  job 

first  job^  editing  and  replating  in  order 

Later  he  shifted  his  thougl^  preserve  the  local  character 
to  the  Pr^ohng  ^ade.  He  se  gg^j^  edition  and  we  are  con- 

his  apprenticeship  with  the  West  fluent  this  effort  will  hold  our 
Branch  readers  in  each  community,” 

week iy,  then  work-in  v^ious  Albert  E.  Harum.  editor  and 
English  printing  .offices.  When  publisher,  said. 

Grit  was  started  ^  1^882  as  the  ^.-gince  we  are  holding  the  11- 
Saturday  edition  of  the  Sun  and  cents-per-line  rate  for  the  com- 
Banner  he  was  assistant  fore-  bination  paper,  local  and  na- 
man  of  the  Sun  and  Banner  tional  advertisers  are  getting  a 
composing  room.  He  left  there  better  buy  for  their  money,” 
in  1884  to  become  the  business  Advertising  Director  C.  M. 
manager  of  the  new  Wflltams-  Dailey  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
P®ri  Times.  .  .  i_  Both  newspapers  were  ac- 

That  was  the  turning  point  In  quired  recently  by  the  Fort  In- 

dustry  Co.  of  Detroit,  operators 
started,  and  Grit  was  to  be  dis-  Qf  g  chain  of  seven  radio  and 
continued  by  the  Sun  and  Ban-  three  television  stations, 
ner. 

Persuading  some  associates 

that  the  opportunity  was  a  good  800  at  By-Line  Ball 
one.  Mr.  Lamade  formed  a  part-  iur.ro  fhon  «nn  r,orrr.r.» 

orthe^  W^kW^Ti^s  ^and^^the  annual  “By-Line 

"Itfn  ^cfartoH  ’  Sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Reporters  As- 
^  sociation  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 

has  feature  was  a  three- 

ifi*^nnn  sm^iV  bour  show  in  which  several 

vil?aSs  throJttf  th^^^  Broadway  stage  stars  appeared. 

United  States.  Its  three  edi-  ■ 

tions— national,  state,  and  city—  Sunshine  Edition 
reach  more  then  650,000.  /-urr-Ar-r,  Tn,..  m  u 

Three  sons  of  Grit’s  founder  ..Jl  Chicago  Trtb- 

are  identified  with  the  news-  .ho 

paper.  George  R.  Lamade  is  ^9“"®  wu®  section 

president  and  general  manager;  news  and 

Howard  J.  Lamade  is  vicepresi- 
dent  and  secretary,  and  Ralph  In 

M.  Lamade  is  in  the  commercial  qoO^  ®  estimated  at  11,- 

printing  side  of  the  business. 

Two  grandsons  also  are  with 
Grit:  Dietrick  Lamade,  II,  and 
J.  Robert  Lamade. 

■ 

Arizona  Hall  of  Fame 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  An  Arizona 
newspaper  hall  of  fame  has 
been  proposed  by  Douglas  Mar 
tin,  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Arizona 
Among  those  nominated  are 
John  Clum,  who  launched  the 
Tombstone  Epitaph  70  years 
ago;  William  Wrightson,  who 
brought  the  first  newspaper  na#»p 

press  to  Arizona  90  years  ago,  jrr  yAlfr 
Md  J.  W.  Spear,  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  for  50 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1943. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVEW 

Newswriting  Case  Study 
In  Practical  Handbook 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

THE  MODERN  UEfORTER  S  HAND-  the  name  of  a  movie,  another 
HO<)K  by  John  Raul  Jones  New  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  tree. 

\ ork;  Rinehart  &  Company.  430  pp.  “Are  we  printing  news  in  such 

a  way  as  to  make  it  immediately 
Don’t  write  it  this  way,  warns  attractive  and  interesting?” 
John  Paul  Jones  as  crisply  as  his  Freeman  challenged  in  a  talk  to 
nautical  namesake:  editors. 

One  hundred  thirty  flashing.  Jones  consequently  empha- 
roaring  Superfortresses  will  be  sizes  with  highly  specific  and 
over  New  York  City  for  forty  practical  illustrations  the  prob- 
seconds  today  like  dark  clouds,  lem  of  making  the  reader  Under- 
Generating  twice  as  much  horse-  stand  immediately  on  a  first 
power  as  Niagara  Falls,  the  reading  and  of  interesting  him. 
planes  will  make  up  the  most  “Readability  won’t  just  happen,” 
powerful  bombing  formation  the  author  warns.  “News  should 
ever  brought  together  in  the  be  written  whenever  possible 
United  States.  from  the  standpoint  of  people; 

Wordy,  too  long,  and  adjec-  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
tives  where  verbs  should  paint  of  the  reader’s  own  participation 
and  clarify  the  action,  Profes-  in  it.  .  .  .  News  must  be  written 
sor  Jones  charges.  One  way  to  so  it  cannot  possibly  be  misim- 
sharpen  and  vivify  that  lead  so  derstood  and  so  it  is  talkable.” 
readers  can  see  it  happen  and  Certainly  much  of  the  news 
toill  read  it  through  is  the  way  vvill  never  again  in  our  lifetime 
the  New  York  Times  told  it — in  be  simple.  More  and  more  back- 
two  paragraphhs:  grounding  must  be  written  into 

For  forty  seconds  today  New  it.  And  that  backgrounding  must 
York  City  trill  lie  under  the  be  immediately  understandable 
shadow  of  the  most  powerful  and  broadly  interesting. 
bombing  formation  ever  assem-  Professor  Jones’  handbook  is 
bled  in  the  United  States.  largely  a  case  study  of  writing 

One  hundred  thirty  Superfor-  news  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of 
tresses  with  combined  horse-  dealing  soundly  with  sources. 
power  twice  that  generated  by  With  case  study  or  “recipe” 
Niagara  Falls  will  flash  from  the  method  the  author  gets  down  to 
Battery  to  the  Westchester  line,  brass  tacks  with  3ie  right  of 
with  a  comparable  roar.  privacy,  false  statements  by 

Jones,  on  the  journalism  fac-  news  sources  and  with  so-called 
ulty  at  the  University  of  Florida,  confidential  information;  with 
describes  his  “Reporter’s  Hand-  specific  problems  of  handling 
book”  as  a  news  cookbook.  Cub  identification,  authority,  and 
reporters,  he  hopes,  can  find  in  qualification;  with  questions  of 
it  quick  mix  recipes  for  stories,  policy  in  writing  crime  news, 
ethics,  and  basic  news  policies,  and  with  widely  practiced  pol- 
"Leads,”  he  urges  wisely,  icy  in  reporting  juvenile  de- 
“should  be  talkable.  .  .  .  Read  linquency,  and  medical  news, 
your  lead  aloud.  If  you  run  out  Jones  competently  and  with 
of  breath,  it  is  too  long.  .  .  .  The  rich  illustration  discusses  inter- 
International  News  Service  esting  ways  to  write  the  news  of 
stylebook  says,  ‘Write  it  in  three  governmental  statistics,  to  inter- 
typewritten  lines  or  less.’  ”  est  readers  in  the  significant 
Don’t  write  it  this  way,  the  facts  of  unbelievably  stuffy  of- 
euthor  pleads  again:  ficial  reports.  The  “Reporter’s 

President  Truman  recom-  Handbook”  is  more  a  book  on 
mended  to  Congress  today  a  newswriting  and  news  policy 
sweeping  rwision  of  legislation  than  on  how  to  get  the  facts. 
under  which  the  Executive  As  such,  and  as  a  vigorous  and 
branch  of  the  Government  has  distinctly  professional  c  a  s  e- 
been  exercising  extraordinary  study  aid  for  beginning  report- 
powers  pursuant  to  declaration  ers,  the  volume  impresses  this 
of  a  state  of  emergency  by  reviewer  immensely.  It  is  an 
President  Roosevelt  in  1939  and  excellent,  long-needed  job. 
in  1941. 

Why  not  write  it  talkably  as 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  wrote  it: 

President  Truman  today  asked 
Congress  to  repeal  24  wartime 
control  laws  outright.  He  listed 
78  others  he  wanted  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  or  allowed  to  lapse. 

Jones  quotes  C.  A.  S.  Freeman, 
managing  editor  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  (N.  Y. )  News.  After  pub¬ 
lishing  news  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference,  the  News 
polled  186  readers  on  “Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  and  what  it  means  to 
you,"  Freeman  reported.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  had  no 
idea  what  it  was  or  meant.  One 
thought  it  was  a  cereal,  another 


Ideology  of  Europe's  Press 
In  New  List  for  25  Nertions 

THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS  TODAY  by 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Krould.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Library  of  Congress,  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs  Division.  152  pp. 

The  Spanish  newspaper  Ar¬ 
riba,  published  in  Madrid,  is,  we 
read  in  this  compact,  authentic 
bibliography,  the  official  daily 
organ  of  the  Falange  in  Madrid 
and  the  guide  of  the  group  of 
42  Falange  papers  scattered 
throughout  Spain. 

"Its  lead  ^itorials  represent 
ofiScial  opinion  and  the  Press 
Section  of  the  government  often 
requests  the  remainder  of  the 


Spanish  press  to  copy  them,”  the 
annotation  continues. 

Of  the  Madrid  daily,  Pueblo, 
the  annotation  informs  us: 

Tn  1945  this  newspaper  dis¬ 
claimed  further  connection  with 
the  Falange,  removed  the  party 
symbol  from  its  masthead,  and 
declared  itself  the  organ  of  the 
trade  union.  However,  its  di¬ 
rector,  Juan  Aparico,  is  the 
former  press  secretary  for  the 
Falange  and  an  outstanding  party 
member.  Editorially,  the  paper 
is  invariably  critical  of  the 
United  States.” 

Krokodil,  published  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  is  described  as  “a  humor¬ 
ous  and  satirical  magazine  ap¬ 
pearing  every  ten  days.  The 
U.  S.  is  a  standing  target.” 
Pravda  (Moscow)  is  described 
as  the  “daily  organ  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  Moscow 
Committee  of  All-Union  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.” 

This  specifically  annotated,  se¬ 
lective  listing  of  newspapers  in 
25  European  countries  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  European  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Dr.  Harry  J.  Krould,  a 
former  Vienna  newspaperman, 
anti-Nazi,  and  lecturer  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  is 
chief  of  this  division. 

Queries  and  Replies 
“Can  you  send  me  the  address 
of  the  publisher  of  Summey's 
“American  Punctuation”?  writes 
a  girl  reporter  on  an  Arizona 
daily.  “My  editor  says  I’m 
comma  crazy!” 

Yes,  dear:  The  Ronald  Press 
Company  is  at  15  East  26th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  And  for  print¬ 
ers’  arrangement  of  punctuation 
marks  with  specimens  of  type 
try  “A  Manual  of  Style,”  com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Two  queries  ask  in  substance, 
“Why  your  headline  ’A  Clean. 
Sensible  Book’  on  the  review  of 
‘American  Punctuation’?”  (E&P, 
Sept.  24.) 

That  was  a  typo.  It  should 
have  read  “A  Clear,  Sensible 
Book.”  Almost  no  one  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  morals  of  a 
comma. 

The  telegraph  editor  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  asks,  “Please  give 
me  the  names  of  an  up-to-date 
book  on  newspaper  makeup  and 
of  a  book  that  will  help  me  as  a 
telegraph  editor.” 

John  E.  Allen’s  “Newspaper 
Designing,”  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  “Headlines  and 
Deadlines,”  by  Robert  Garst. 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  ’Theodore  Bernstein, 
assistant  night  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  are  practical  vol¬ 
umes  by  men  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  working  press. 

■ 

$100,000  Suit 

Rock  Hill,  S.  .C. — A  libel  suit 
asking  $100,000  damages  has 
been  fil^  against  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  publishing  the 
Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald,  and 
Talbot  Patrick,  publisher.  The 
plaintiff  is  State  Legislator  A. 
Y.  Cartwright,  Jr.,  alleging  two 
articles  during  i^ptember  li¬ 
belled  him. 


N.  Y.  Times  Gives 
$L450r000  to 
Security  Funds 

The  New  York  Times  con¬ 
tributed  $1,450,000  to  employe 
security  plan  funds  during  19^ 
according  to  a  12-page  booklet 
distributed  to  more  than  3.500 
employes  of  the  Times,  WQXR, 
and  the  Times  Facsimile  Corn 
During  this  period,  when  em¬ 
ployes  paid  in  $317,000,  the 
Times  contributed  more  than  $4 
for  every  dollar  contributed  ^ 
employes. 

Last  year  the  Times  contrib¬ 
uted  a  total  of  $467,000  for  va¬ 
rious  disability  and  hospital  in¬ 
surance  plans.  Employe  contri¬ 
butions  were  $48,000.  “The  Times 
also  paid  In  $679,000  for  retire¬ 
ment  and  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits  while  employees  contrib¬ 
uted  $216,000  in  this  category. 

Group  life  insurance  contribu 
tions  by  the  Times  totaled 
$137,000,  employe  payments 
$53,000.  In  addition,  the  Times 
paid  in  $167,000  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits. 

■ 

Agency  Representative 
Urges  ABC  in  Eg^t 

Making  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  E.  Dimitriades. 
manager  of  Societe  Orientale  de 
Publicite,  Cairo,  arrived  in  New 
York  this  week  to  meet  with 
his  associates,  Irwin  Vladimir  ( 
Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Dimitriades  will 
contact  the  clients  of  the  Vlad) 
mir  agency  to  plan  advertising 
campaigns  for  Egypt  and  to 
discuss  Egyptian  merchandising 
and  marketing  activities. 

Mr.  Dimitriades  said  there 
was  a  need  in  Egypt  for  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  A 
few  of  the  leading  newspapers 
issue  sworn  statements  of  their 
circulation,  but  others  will  only 
issue  certificates  when  it  suits 
their  convenience,  he  said. 

■ 

Inducts  CoUege  Head 

Stanford  University,  Calif.— 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News,  induc¬ 
ted  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling  as 
fifth  president  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  here  Okrt.  7.  Mr.  Ed- 
Wcuds  spoke  as  president  of  the 
Stanford  board  of  trustees. 
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Standardize  Selling, 
N.Y.  Admen  Are  Told 


available  to  retailers  by  manu-  -  jK 

facturers.  He  urged  newspapers  -.j&r 

to  check  more  closely  with  local 
distributors  and  whole^lers  re-  OE- - 

garding  their  co-op  practices. 

"more  or  less  Harry  J.  Benner,  advertising 

_ ,  according  to  director  of  the  Utica  Observer- 

Chauncey  S.  Hurley,  advertising  Dispatch  and  Press,  told  the 
director  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-  meeting  that  a  copy  department 

Journal.  can  be  of  inrmense  value  to  the  *%. 

Speaking  here  before  the  an-  small  or  moderate-sized  news- 
nual  meeting  of  the  Advertising  papers. 

Managers  Bureau,  New  York  "We  use  our  copy  department  __  «  .  j  _.•  •  »,  «  «  v  i  e.  .  tn  i- 

SUte  Dailies,  Mr.  Hurley  spoke  in  two  ways,”  he  said,  “first  to  Officers  of  Advertismo  Managers  Bureau.  New  York  State  Daihes, 
specifically  of  such  practices  as  make  layouts  for  the  street  man,  Pose  informally  at  Syracuse  meeting.  Left  to  right;  W.  J.  Kemble, 
twming  the  ad  classifications  giving  him  something  tangible  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Journal,  outgoing  president;  Frank  S.  Baker, 
"national"  and  "local”  as  against  to  sell  and  giving  the  advertiser  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  president;  F.  G.  Wolff,  Amsterdam 
the  preferred  "general”  and  “re-  something  he  can  see  before  he  Recorder,  who  continues  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Ben  T.  Sprague, 
tail";  and  the  selling  of  space  in  buys;  secondly,  the  advertiser  Portchester  Item,  vicepresident.  Not  shown  is  the  newly-elected 
inch  units  rather  than  in  agate  can  come  to  our  copy  depart-  second-vicepresident,  Henry  W.  Stock.  Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
lines.  ment  for  help,  thus  making  for  a  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

'Avoids  Disputes'  closer  tie  between  the  advertiser 

^  ...  and  the  newspaper.  Our  copy  large  paper  for  the  first  issue  eliminated,  and  with  little  diffi- 

‘"Ihese  ,  rniPor  mat-  service  Is  used  regularly  by  more  and  a  comparatively  small  one  culty,  the  use  of  magazine 

lers,  he  declared,  assume  ma-  than  25%  of  our  accounts.”  the  following  Sundays.  No  con-  names  or  radio  program  an- 
jor  importance  wnen  you  are  Benner  cautioned  against  gratulatory  ads  were  solicited  or  nouncements  in  retail  ads. 

dealing  with  advertisers.  permitting  copy  department  per-  accepted.”  Detailing  the  reasons  for  the 

His  0^  newspa^r,  ne  dis-  sonnel  to  work  for  the  adver-  John  Osborne  of  the  Corning  move,  Mr.  Baker  said;  "I  have 

clo^,  has  improved  relation  tiser  in  his  store.  In  Utica,  he  Leader  reported  on  a  “highly  been  concerned  about  the  pos- 

with  advertisers  considerably  the  copy  people  are  in-  successful”  weekly  “shopper”  sible  loss  of  general  advertising 

since  Moping  tne  general  and  gtructed  to  stay  in  their  office  at  put  out  since  July  by  his  news-  if  the  manufacturers  got  the  idea 
°  ^  °  p  y-  .  all  times,  except  when  an  adver-  paper  for  free  delivery  to  non-  that  magazines  and  radio  elimi- 

pinted  out  i^iances  in  wnicn  ^jggj.  opens  a  new  store  or  adds  subscribers  in  the  perimeter  of  nated  the  needs  for  newspapers, 

breweries  and  icecream  com-  new  departments,  in  which  case  the  trade  area.  The  9,000-copy  “Agencies  asking  for  retail  ad 
paniM,  although  local  gTO-  ^jjgy  jeayg  the  office  in  or-  edition,  he  said,  carries  ads  of  tie-ins  with  their  campaigns 
paphically,  pay  general  rates  get  new  “copy  slants.”  10  inches  or  larger  taken  from  often  find  them  hard  to  get  if 

because  they  do  not  own  or  coiv  «  o  ,  the  daily  papers,  and  is  deliv-  they  don’t  dangle  a  50-50  or  75- 

trol  any  retail  outlets.  In  such  Burnett  a  Speaker  ered  by  carriers.  Increasing  the  25  deal.  But  the  retailer  will 

cases,  he  said,  the  new  termi-  “How  much  better  it  is,”  de-  net  revenue  from  advertisers,  he  plug  a  magazine  or  radio  show 
nology  helps  the  newspaper  to  clared  Mr.  Benner,  “to  give  the  said,  is  the  fact  that  no  compo-  without  objection.  Yet,  when  he 

avoid  dispmes.  salesman  an  ad  he  feels  the  mer-  sition  is  required  for  the  shop-  is  asked  to  announce  ‘As  adver- 

♦  mat-  chant  wants,  than  to  have  him  go  per — since  all  of  it,  including  a  tised  in  (the  local  paper)’,  we 

ter,  Mr.  Hurley  reported  on  a  empty-handed  and  ask  ‘Do  you  page  or  more  of  news,  is  usually  get  the  answer,  ‘Why 
survey  he  made  recently  among  want  to  run  an  ad  today?’  ”  “pickup”  copy.  should  I  plug  your  newspaper?’  ” 

Mr.  Benner  reported  on  a  re-  William  J.  Kemble,  outgoing  For  two  years,  said  Mr.  Baker, 
cent  survey  of  copy  service  de-  president  of  the  organization  the  Herald-Statesman  has  pur- 
(dL  ‘‘B^^ized”  newcivanpr  Partments  by  the  Milwaukee  and  adverting  director  of  the  sued  the  policy  that  no  maga- 
uue  Kirtju  iicwspapei  Journal  (E&P  Aua  13  naee  5)  Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Jour-  zine  mentions  shall  appear  in 

roace  bv*thr"Mua%"’°^^’ic1f \^s  Binghamton^Sunday  nal  said  his  newspaper  has  been  retail  ads  unless  the  stores  seU 

drfnM  ar  nnf*  nninmn  in  was  launched  was  told  by  publishing  a  weekly  shopper  those  magazines,  and  no  radio 

column  by  10  j  Burnett,  advertising  successfully  for  eight  years.  It  shows  shall  be  advertised  unless 

“Uniform  torminoiocrv  »  ho  director.  Six  months  before  pub-  now  has  the  support,  he  said,  of  sponsored  by  the  retailer, 

said  “wouTd  lication  started,  he  disclosed,  a  38  contract  advertisers,  30  of  At.  the  close  of  the  two<lay 

Esii  E?4iH  iirS 

Syha^to^U  ^eiafby  ffie  nlwsptpe?®^TSen%Sf Salesman  ter^^" advjclfffig^^^’ffix^ 

“'m.''""''”*  could  produiS  to  ?a°h  ciaSic^'  vcrtisers.  reported  that  54%  ol  Wolll.Amaeerdom  Recorder.' coto 

«i “  supplementary  P  ®®ch  classica  j,is  newspaper  s  account  are  tinues  as  secretary-treasurer, 

gain  in  the  use  of  line  language.  ,  ...  .  now  on  such  contracts  and  more  Mr  Kemble  announced  that 

When  you  raise  rates,  as  many  .  ^t  was  decided  that  the  first  than  a  quarter  use  considerable  the  New  York  erouo  would  be 
newspapers  have  found  it  neces-  would  not  be  larger  than  additional  space,  at  the  contract  hog^  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the 


Syracuse.  N.  Y.— Newspapers, 
now  in  their  strongest  position 
in  many  years  as  an  advertising 
medium,  can  “consolidate”  this 
position  by  designing  a  pattern 
for  selling  on  a  “"’o-o  !«<== 

uniform” 
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rate. 

The  Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man,  Advertising  Director  Frank 
S.  Baker  disclosed,  has  virtually 


Fights  for  RJi.  Service 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — ’The  Blue- 
field  Daily  Telegraph  didn’t  wait 
for  any  citizens  group  to  act;  it 
filed  a  formal  complaint  itself 
with  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  asking  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad  be  re¬ 
strained  from  discontinuing 
Pullman  service  between  Blue- 
field  and  Norfolk,  Va. 


Making  a 
point  is  C.  S. 
Hurley. 
Syracuse 
Herald-Joumab 
listening  are 
Mark  F. 
Collins, 
Schenectady 
Gazette 
(center),  and 
W.  S.  DeHimer, 
Rome  SentineL 


oence  of  support  in  the  moving 
01  merchandise  and  must  estab¬ 
lish  brand  identity  in  the  mind 
Of  the  consumer.  ‘This  fact  has 
^counted  in  great  part  for  the 
tremendous  increase  in  food  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Co-op  Funds  Cited 
A  large  potential  income 
source  now  being  overlooked  by 
newspapers,  he  added,  is 
tne  cooperative  ad  funds  m^e 
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Wood  Profit  Listed 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  has  report^  net  profit  of 
$421,712  for  the  year  to  June 
30. 


.^mong.  ^oil^ 

Patterson  Quits  \nck 
To  Head  Morse  Agency 

Jerome  Patterson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  director  of  ^e  Vick 
Chemical  Co.  and  has  been 
elected  president  and  general 
manager  of  Morse  International. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  M.  F. 
House  has  been  elects  Morse 
executive  vicepresident.  A.  T. 
Preyer  continues  as  chairman  of 
the  Board. 

The  agency’s  accounts  include 
Vicks  VapoRub  and  Va-tro-nol. 
Prince  Matchabelli  Perfume  and 
cosmetics,  Vicks  Cough  Drops, 
Sofskin  Hand  cream,  Seaforth 
Toiletries  for  Men.  Vicks  In¬ 
haler,  Vick  International,  Paul 
H.  Raymer  Company  and  Rein¬ 
surance  Corporation  of  America. 

*Doc'  Hamilton  Plans 
More  Leisurely  Pace 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  of  the  resignation  of  H.  M. 
“Doc”  Hamilton,  vicepresident 
of  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  will  move  to 
Florida  where  they  will  make 
their  home — “not  to  retire,”  as 
he  puts  it,  but  to  carry  on  at  a 
more  leisurely  pace  than  has 
been  his  custom  during  26  years 
in  the  automotive  advertising 
and  promotion  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  with 
Ross  Roy,  Inc.  in  Detroit  since 
1938. 

Doubleday  Changes 
Advertising  Stoii 

Doubleday  and  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  staffs. 

Jerome  Hardy,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Doubleday  trade  department, 
becomes  advertising  manager  of 
the  book  ••lubs  with  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  advertising 
and  promotion  of  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America.  Inc.  He  has 
been  with  Doubleday  since  1946. 
Previously  he  had  done  public 
relations  for  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation.  Charles 
Sherman  continues  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Doubleday 
book  clubs  and  mail  order  de¬ 
partments. 

John  Sargent,  who  joined 
Doubleday’s  promotion  staff  as 
a  writer  in  1945  and  went  over 
to  the  editorial  department  in 

1946,  has  been  made  Trade  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  will 
handle  space  advertising  for 
Doubleday  books,  including 
Crime  Club  and  Junior  Books. 

Robert  Preyer,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co., 
now  becomes  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  and 
Fred  Rosenau,  who  has  done 
Doubleday  sales  promotion  since 

1947,  will  handle  the  firm’s  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  circular 
operations,  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  activities  for  Trade,  Jun¬ 
ior  Books,  and  Crime  Club. 

Detweiler  to  Devoe 

p.  E.  Detweiler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
for  the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co., 
Inc._  and  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies.  A  20-year  advertising 


veteran,  Mr.  Detweiler  has  been 
director  of  advertising  and  Mies 
promotion  for  the  Fisk  Division 
of  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  since 
1940  when  the  latter  company 
acquired  the  former.  He  joined 
U.  S.  Rubber  four  years  earlier 
after  previous  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Flintkote  Company, 
Congoleum-Nairn  and  BBD&O. 

Poor  Richard  Club 
Honors  Gen.  Howley 

Philadelphia — If  the  Russians 
manufactured  a  good  cake  of 
soap  they  would  not  be  able  to 
sell  enough  to  fill  a  bathroom, 
because  they  don’t  have  any 
persuasive  powers  except  force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Howley,  for¬ 
mer  U.  S.  Commandant  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  told  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
here  Oct.  4. 

General  Howley,  who  was 
head  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  here  before  the  war, 
made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  advertising 
group  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Army.  He  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sume  his  advertising  business 
here  in  the  near  future. 

General  Howley.  who  received 
the  Poor  Richard  citation  of 
merit,  said  the  Russians  paid 
him  the  greatest  compliment 
when  he  retired  from  the  Berlin 
post  by  saying  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  back  to  America  to  sell  shoe 
polish  and  tooth  paste. 

“Those  products  don’t  mean 
much  in  Russia,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  enough 
shoes  or  food.” 

New  Vicepresident 

Miss  Frances  Raftery  has 
been  appointed  a  vicepresident 
of  Ellington  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency.  Miss  Raftery  was  form¬ 
erly  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
fashion  copy  and  planning  for 
the  Sterling  Advertising  Agency. 

Martha  Goell  to  Wed 

Martha  M.  Goell,  media  di¬ 
rector  for  the  past  11  years  and 
one  of  the  charter  stockholders 
of  Krupnick  &  Associates,  Inc., 
St.  Louis  advertising  agency,  is 
retiring  as  of  Nov.  8  when  she 
will  marry  Dr.  James  Gordon 
Kitchen  II,  at  Philadelphia. 

Code  of  Ethics 

Giving  member  agencies  a 
standard  to  live  up  to.  Southern 
California  Advertising  Agencies 
Association  this  week  approved 
and  released  a  new  Code  of 
Ethics. 

Among  other  taboos,  the  Code 
disapproves  plagiarism  of  art¬ 
work  or  copy.  It  obligates 
SCAAA’s  75  members  to  “pay 
media  and  suppliers  promptly.” 

Responsible  for  preparation  of 
the  new  Code  is  SCAAA’s 
Agency  Practices  Committee, 
headed  by  Hazel  Young  (Lan¬ 
der-Young,  Advertising,  Los  An¬ 
geles). 

Tyson's  25th  Year 

O.  S.  Tyson  and  Co.,  handling 
mostly  industrial  advertising,  is 
marking  its  25th  anniversary  as 
an  agency.  The  firm,  estab¬ 
lished  by  “Chip”  ’Tyson  and 
Leonard  W.  Seeligsberg,  now  oc¬ 
cupies  two  floors  at  ^0  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  the 
original  staff  of  two  has  be¬ 


come  an  organization  of  35  men 
and  women.  Fay  Keyler  is 
president. 

Blohm,  Manager 
Edward  H.  Blohm  has  been 
appointed  production  manager 
of  Morey,  Hum  &  Johnstone. 
Manhattan.  His  former  connec¬ 
tions  include  Ehrlich  &  Neu- 
wirth.  Noma  Electric  and  Picard 
Advertising. 

MacNiven's  New  Post 
John  H.  MacNiven  has  joined 
the  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  staff  of 
Melamed-Hobbs,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  has  been 
in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  once  was  with 
the  Washington  section  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship. 

Marker  to  G-E 
Robert  S.  Marker  is  now  with 
the  creative  staff  of  Griswold- 
Eshleman  of  Cleveland  and 
Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Marker 
comes  from  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
and  before  that  was  with  agen¬ 
cies  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Warren  Heads  Show 
Ralph  Warren  has  been  made 
producer  and  director  of  the 
Fred  Waring  television  pro¬ 
gram.  He  was  with  CBS  as  a 
TV  director  before  joining  ABC. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
E.  H.  Brown  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  moved  to  larger  quart¬ 
ers  in  the  Opera  building.  The 
newly  designed  offices  occupy 
one-third  more  space  than  for¬ 
mer  quarters  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Store's  Page  Ads  Scold 
Dailies  for  News  Error 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. —  J.  E. 
(Doc)  Webb,  who  operates 
Webb’s  City,  St.  Petersburg’s 
nationally-known  “World’s  Most 
Unusual  Drugstore,”  paid  $347.- 
44  recently  for  the  privilege 
of  scolding  St.  Petersburg’s  two 
daily  newspapers,  the  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  after  they 
ran  corrections  on  a  story  in¬ 
volving  the  store. 

In  full-page  ads,  Mr.  Webb 
took  the  papers  to  task,  reprint¬ 
ing  the  correction  stories  in 
part  and  adding:  “Before  print¬ 
ing  news  which  is  vital  ...  to 
the  general  welfare,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  ...  to  double-check  every 
fact.  The  confidence  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  is  lessened  by 
errors  .  .  .” 

■ 

Handbook  Issued 
On  Super  Market  Ads 

Publication  of  a  “textbook”  on 
the  theory  and  application  of 
super  market  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion 
has  been  announced  by  Don  Par¬ 
sons,  executive  director  of 
Super  Markets  Institute. 

The  book,  entitled  “A  Hand¬ 
book  On  Super  Market  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Promotion,”  is  a 
printed  version  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clinic  conducted  by  10  ex¬ 
perts  from  within  and  without 
the  industry  at  the  Institute’s 
12th  annuel  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  May. 
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Caution  Urged 
In  P.  R.  Ads  in 
Labor  Disputes  ' 

Fhiblic  relations  advertisiju 
in  labor  disputes  seriously  im¬ 
pairs  management’s  position  if 
it  is  not  used  with  great  care, 
according  to  J.  Handly  Wright 
director  of  industrial  and  public  ^ 
relations  for  Monsanto  Chem-  I 
ical  Co.,  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

In  an  address  Sept.  28  before 
the  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Wright  declared: 

“When  management  attacks 
an  established  union  it  only 
helps  to  strengthen  the  union  ■ 
because  it  increases  its  de¬ 
termination  and  antagonism. 
This  starts  counter  claims.  And 
no  one  behaves  gracefully  when 
proved  wrong. 

“A  bitter  truth,  and  seemingly 
the  most  difficult  for  any  man¬ 
agement  to  swallow  is  this:  In 
any  dispute  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  employes,  public  sym¬ 
pathy,  generally  speaking,  starts 
out  on  the  side  of  the  em 
ploye.” 

Mr.  Wright  contrasted  two  re¬ 
cent  p.r.  ads  in  newspapers  as 
examples  of  how  and  how  not 
to  identify  public  interest  with 
the  company’s  interest. 

The  Sept.  19  ad  headed  “A 
Steel  Strike  Is  Not  Justified,” 
was  beautiful  typographic^y, 
he  said,  but  the  ad  develop^ 
the  theme  of  how  unreasonable 
the  union  was.  “Nowhere,”  he 
declared,  “was  the  public  inter 
est  even  mentioned,  much  less 
explained.” 

In  contrast,  he  pointed  to  the 
A  &  P  ad  run  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit.  Headed 
“Do  You  Want  Your  A  &  P  Put 
Out  of  Business?”,  the  ad,  said 
Mr.  Wright,  “proceeded  to  bring 
the  public  interest  squarely  into 
the  discussion  and  made  its  en¬ 
tire  pitch  on  what  the  efforts  to  ' 
break  up  the  A  &  P  would  mean  ' 
to  the  public.” 

ANA-AAAa'  Group 
Elects  F.  J.  Solon 

Faustin  J.  Solon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Joint  ANA- 
AAAA  Committee  on  Improve 
ment  of  Public  Understanding  of 
Our  Economic  System. 

Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York,  was  elected  vicechainnaa 

Mr.  Solon  succeeds  Don  Beld- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  executive  j 
committee  of  Foote,  Cone  4  ■ 
Belding,  who  is  now  president  of 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  Solon  was  1948  president 
of  the  Toledo  Community  Chest,  ' 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  i 
on  Government  Relations  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver 
tisers,  and  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sales  Executives. 

Mr.  Flower  has  been  a  w'*’ 
president  of  J.  Walter 
son  since  1930.  He  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  tne 
agency  in  March,  1940. 
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Big  Noise  Advocated 
For  Newspaper  Week 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


This  is  not  a  sour  comment. 
Our  team  did  win  the  series.  It 
is  merely  an  inquiry,  put  in 
good  faith  and  with  the  large 
interest  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession,  business,  and/or  indus¬ 
try  in  mind  and  at  heart.  All 
we  want  to  know  is,  why  do  we 
celebrate  a  National  Newspaper 
Week?  And  if  we  do  not  cele¬ 
brate  one,  why  don’t  we? 

Maybe  that's  not  clear.  What 
we  mean  is  this:  the  first  week 
in  October  every  year  is  desig¬ 
nated  National  Newspaper 
Week.  A  program  is  laid  out 
for  it.  a  slogan  adopted,  and  a 
proclamation  proclaimed.  And 
then,  so  far  as  most  newspapers 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
most  of  their  millions  of  readers 
are  concerned,  that’s  all, 
brother,  there  isn’t  any  more. 

We  don’t  hold  with  celebrat¬ 
ing  national  weeks  of  anything. 
There  are  too  many  of  them, 
and  most  of  them  meaningless 
and  futile  attempts  to  grab  off 
free  space  in  the  papers  and 
time  on  the  air.  But  if  the 
newspapers  are  going  to  have  a 
week,  they  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  not  let  it  go 
by  default. 

This  will  make  lots  of  guys 
sore.  There  are  a  lot  of  earnest 
workers  in  the  newspaper  vine¬ 
yard  who  devote  much  time  and 
effort  and  energy  to  Newspaper 
Week.  There  are  many  fine  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  by  news- 
all  over  the  country. 

But  when  you  consider  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  then  meas¬ 
ure  the  response  to  Newspaper 
Week  —  you’ll  see  what  we 
mean.  By  and  large,  the  news¬ 
papers  give  much  larger  sup¬ 
port  to  weeks  devoted  to  other 
efforts  or  industries  than  they 
do  to  their  very  own. 

This  doesn’t  make  sense. 
Either  we  scotch  the  week  al¬ 
together,  or,  accepting  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  industry  to 
^eak  a  piece  about  itself  to 
its  neighbors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  speak  out  with  some  voice 
louder  than  a  whisper  and  more 
manly  than  a  squeak. 


with  proof,  that  the  Times- 
Herald  does  all  these  three 
things.  Its  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that  when  you’ve  found  the 
Times-Herald.  you’ve  found  the 
"needle”  that  penetrates  the 
Washington  market. 

Nothing  fancy  about  this,  just 
good  hard  hitting  promotion. 
But  there's  just  enough  of  a 
twist  here  to  lend  interest  and 
add  impression.  The  brochure 
is  neatly  turned  out,  too. 


Word-and-Idea  Color 


Needle  with  a  Point 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  needle 
m  the  haystack  that  is  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  get  in  touch  with 


i; 


ager  of  the  Times-Herald. 
George  has  just  come  up  with  a 
needle  in  the  haystack  that  has 
®  .jniShty  sharp  point  to  it. 

Almost  as  difficult  as  looking 
u  ?  needle  in  a  haystack”  is 
what  the  Times-Herald  calls  a 
prochure  it  is  currently  mailing 
to  advertisers  and  agencies.  It 
makes  the  point  that  finding  a 
newspaper  that  reaches  the  most 
readers,  readers  with  over-aver- 
8ge  Incomes,  and  reaches  them 
at  lowest  cost  per  reader,  is  like 
Qndmg  a  needle  in  the  haystack. 
But  it  makes  the  point  also. 


NNPA  Central 

“How  to  promote 


editor  d  PUBLIS  HER  for  October  15.  1949 


The  New  York  Mirror  draws 
a  salute  this  week  for  suggest¬ 
ing,  in  a  colorful  promotion  on 
color  in  its  Sunday  magazine, 
that  there  is  more  in  color  than 
meets  the  eye.  That  more,  lest 
we  seem  esoteric,  would  be 
what  meets  the  brain — the  ideas 
and  the  words  the  editor  puts 
into  his  book  in  addition  to  the 
color.  It’s  an  interesting  thought. 

“This  touch  of  color  touches 
millions,”  is  what  the  Mirror 
captions  this  promotion.  It  is 
a  wrap-around  that  carries  a 
copy  of  the  Mirror  magazine  in¬ 
side.  Inside  the  wrap-around 
a  series  of  bar  charts  gives  the 
cost  story  about  using  color  in 
the  Mirror  magazine,  comparing 
costs  with  other  New  York 
newspaper  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  useful  and  in¬ 
formative  promotion. 

But  we  like  the  idea  it  throws 
out,  too.  “Not  all  the  colors 
of  printers’  ink,”  it  says,  “can 
bring  a  South  Sea  isle  so  vividly 
to  a  typical  U.  S.  living  room 
as  the  color  that  starts  at  the 
editorial  desk  of  the  R^rror 
magazine.”  It  is  this  color — 
word  and  idea  color — that 
makes  this  magazine  more  than 
a  fllip  -  through  -  and  -  finish-fast 
book,  the  copy  suggests. 


The  Big  Four 

You  certainly  can’t  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  “when  you 
get  it  with  4  you  don’t  need 
more.”  That’s  why  you  won’t 
quarrel  with  Canada’s  Big  Four 
national  week-end  newspapers 
— the  Star  Weekly,  La  Patrie, 
La  Presse,  and  the  Standard — 
over  the  booklet  they  produce 
in  support  of  this  idea. 

Considering  that  it  is  mostly 


Hporcfo  a  statistical  booklet,  this  seems 

—  ^  ’  promotion  man-  tg  say  a  lot.  ’The  booklet  really 

contains  little  more  than  cir¬ 
culation  distribution  figures  for 


1949  for  the  four  week-enders, 
but  the  little  more  is  sharply 
persuasive. 


for  in¬ 
creased  linage  and  circulation 
in  1950”  is  announced  as  the 
keynote  of  the  Central  Region 
meeting  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
which  will  take  place  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  Nov.  7,  8,  and  9. 


800,000  people  own  the 
Bell  Telephone  Business 

One  out  of  every  60  families  in  the  United  States 
shares  in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell  System 


There  are  800,000  stockholders  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Their  savings  have  helped 
provide  the  telephone  system  that  serves  you. 

Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders.  230,000  own  five 
shares  or  less.  The  average  holding  is  thirty  shares.  More 
than  one-third  have  owned  their  shares  for  fifteen  years 
or  longer. 

No  one  —  no  individual,  company  or  institution  —  owns 
as  much  as  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  A.T.  &T.  stock. 

The  peofde  who  own  the  Bell  System  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  cities,  towns  and  countryside 
of  America.  One  in  every  60  families  in  the  United  States 
shares  directly  in  this  ownership. 

Every  time  you  use  the  telephone,  the  accumulated, 
small  investments  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
go  to  work  for  you. 

They  have  built  the  best  and  most  widespread  system 
of  communication  in  the  world  for  you  to  use  at  low  cost. 
It  is  from  their  savings,  and  the  savings  of  many  like 
them,  that  the  money  needed  to  improve  and  expand 
the  service  comes. 

A  fair  and  regular  return  on  the  money  these  stock¬ 
holders  have  invested  is  an  important  factor  in  making 
possible  the  good  telephone  service  you  get  today. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTE.M 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Freedom  Committee 
Of  AEJ  to  Aid  Press 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

More  significant  than  their 
merger  agreement  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  the  decision  by  col¬ 
lege  journalism  educators  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  new 
national  organization  into  is¬ 
sues  affecting  mass  communica¬ 
tions. 

Whether  the  teachers  can  ef¬ 
fectively  make  themselves  felt 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Nevertheless,  with  everybody 
including  the  corner  barber 
passing  judgment  on  the  press, 
or  trying  to  run  it,  or  to  say 
how  it  should  be  run,  it’s  high 
time  they  tried. 

As  Paul  Lazarsfeld  and  others 
have  pointed  out,  criticism  of 
press  performance  by  “outsid¬ 
ers”  which  is  simply  used  as  a 
club  for  beating  publishers  over 
the  head  is  necessarily  ineffec¬ 
tive. 

What  is  needed  is  a  kind  of 
friendly,  sympathetic  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  press  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  its  problems  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  frontal  and  flank 
attacks  which  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  sort  of  weekend 
sport  or  for  more  sinister  rea¬ 
sons. 

As  both  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  students  of  press  opera¬ 
tions,  the  journalism  educators 
are  in  position  to  offer  a  kind 
of  assistance  that  can  be  helpful 
and  acceptable. 

Spirit  of  Action 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
group  decided  at  Minneapolis  a 
few  weeks  ago  ( E  &  P,  Sept.  3, 
p.  3 )  to  participate  as  a  national 
organization  in  affairs  affecting 
the  conduct  and  well-being  of 
the  press. 

The  new  organization,  which 
merges  the  three  previous 
groups,  will  be  called  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Already  approved  in 
principle  by  all  groups,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  existence  at 
the  national  session  in  Madison 
next  August, 

Articles  defining  the  new  as¬ 
sociation  create  a  12-member 
■“Committee  on  Professional 
Freedom  and  Responsibility  in 
Press  and  Radio.” 

The  name  describes  its  func¬ 
tion.  The  committee  will  be 
charged  with  the  job  of  “in¬ 
vestigating  conditions  of  work 
and  tenure  having  to  do  with 
freedom  to  report  and  to  print 
the  news  without  fear  or  favor.” 

Its  concern  will  be  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  owners  of 
mass  communications  in  their 
relationship  to  society,  and  of 
professional  journalists  in  their 
relationship  to  employers, 
clients,  society. 

A  suspicion  that  the  journal¬ 
ism  educators  may  have  been 
missing  the  boat  appears  in  a 
statement  introducing  the  ar¬ 
ticles  creating  the  conunittee. 

The  suspicion  seems  to  be  that 
other  groups,  other  areas  are 
moving  in  on  a  job  that  the 

so 


national  journalism  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  neglecting. 

It  says,  “Journalism  teachers 
are  working  in  a  dynamic  world 
and  the  industries  they  serve 
are  changing  before  their  eyes. 
They  are  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  taking  the  part  of  in¬ 
tellectuals  —  thinkers,  students, 
leaders — in  this  complex  change, 
or  of  being  replaced  by  trained 
persons  in  other  disciplines  who 
are  alert  to  the  scholarly  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
studying  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  modern  society.” 

Fact  is,  the  journalism  edu¬ 
cator  organizations  have  not 
often  made  themselves  effective 
in  problems  and  controversies 
confronting  the  industry  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

Some — perhaps  many— of  the 
journalism  teachers  believe  that 
neither  the  schools  nor  their 
professional  organizations  are 
properly  concerned  with  such 
matters.  They  believe  their  job 
is  to  train  recruits. 

A  majority,  however,  accept 
responsibility  for  participation 
as  an  aspect  of  their  profes¬ 
sionalism,  and  they’re  still 
burned  over  Dr.  Robert  May¬ 
nard  Hutchins’  charges  that 
they  are  not  meeting  it. 

Interestingly,  the  man  who 
gave  the  most  effective  reply  to 
Dr.  Hutchins  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Philadelphia  journalism 
convention  in  1947 — J.  Edward 
Gerald  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota — is  chief  author  of 
the  articles  providing  for  a 
critical  body  within  the  new 
AEJ. 

Mr.  Gerald,  in  a  conversation 
with  this  writer,  placed  defense 
of  the  press  ahead  of  criticism 
in  his  explanation  of  the  think¬ 
ing  underlying  creation  of  a 
“freedom  and  responsibility” 
committee. 

He  emphasized  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  not  to  set  up  a  body 
adversely  critical  of  the  press, 
but  one  which  will  help  with 
its  problems. 

“As  members  of  the  family 
we  have  a  right  and  obligation 
to  point  out  the  shortcomings,” 
he  said,  “but  by  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  we  are  also  obligated  to 
help  fight  its  battles.” 

Thoughtful,  friendly  criticism 
“within  the  family,”  balanced 
by  continuing  effort  to  free  the 
publisher  from  pressures  and 
interference  in  the  effective 
conduct  of  his  paper,  would 
constitute  a  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  industry  from  the 
new  AEJ. 

Newsmen  Discover 
Journalism  Quarterly 

Newspapermen  are  “discover¬ 
ing”  Journalism  Quarterly, 
publication  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 


The  Quarterly  is  devoted  to 
investigative  studies  in  the  field 
of  communications — and  because 
the  articles  are  not  simply  aca¬ 
demic  exercises  but  rather  pre¬ 
sent  practical  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation  into  journalistic 
problems,  the  magazine  is  at¬ 
tracting  increasing  attention 
from  newspapermen. 

Result  is  a  booming  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Quarterly  among 
the  working  press. 

Contents  of  the  current  issue 
are  typical.  They  include  an 
examination  of  “The  Nature  of 
News,”  by  Wilbur  Schramm;  an 
analysis  of  “Spiraling  News¬ 
paper  Costs,”  by  James  A.  Pol¬ 
lard;  pieces  on  “The  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Printing,”  “Television 
News,”  “Alaska’s  Wartime 
Press,”  “Newspaper  Reference 
Departments.” 

Included  also  is  the  third  of 
a  series  by  Charles  E.  Swanson 
on  an  unnamed  “monopoly” 
daily  in  a  mid-western  city. 

Reviews  in  brief  of  current 
research  in  journalistic  fields, 
of  current  books  on  communica¬ 
tions,  and  an  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  journalistic  subjects  in 
American  periodicals,  are  reg¬ 
ular  features  of  the  publication. 

News  of  the  Schools 

Byron  Ellis,  former  head  of 
the  journalism  department  at 
Baylor  University,  Texas,  has 
been  named  superintendent  of 
the  Kansas  State  Press  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  University.  He  fills  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  E.  T.  Keith. 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  Henry 
W.  Grady  school  of  journalism, 
has  been  named  to  the  schools 
of  journalism  committee  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 
The  appointment  follows  closely 
upon  Dean  Drewry’s  election  to 
vicepresidency  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  at 
that  group’s  convention  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Space  requirement  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  first  unit  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  communications  center  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
university  architect.  Plans  in¬ 
clude  classrooms  and  research 
areas,  laboratories,  editorial  and 
advertising  offices  for  the  Daily 
Iowan,  and  administrative  of¬ 
fices  for  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

An  appropriation  of  $525,000 
is  available  for  this  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  communications  center 
eventually  will  include  the 
school  of  journalism,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  radio  and  television, 
and  a  department  of  photogra¬ 
phy  and  cinematography. 
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Daily  Credited 
With  Halting 
'Easy'  Divorces 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  won  its  eight- 
year  fight  against  “easy”  annul¬ 
ments  and  divorces  and  Buffalo 
has  lost  its  title  of  “Little  Reno," 
according  to  figures  released  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Equity  Part  of 
Supreme  Court. 

Referee  Anonzo  G.  Hinkley 
gave  full  credit  to  the  News’ 
campaign  when  figures  showed 
that  during  the  10  months  of 
1949  divorces  dropped  more 
than  100%  and  annulments  to 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in 
the  same  period  of  1946. 

'Directly  Traceable' 

Referee  Hinkley  said  the  drop 
in  divorces  and  annulments  was 
“directly  traceable  to  efforts  by 
the  News  to  end  the  scandal.” 

“This  easy  divorce  and  annul¬ 
ment  situation,”  he  said,  “came 
to  a  head  in  1941  when  the  News 
editorially  condemned  looseness 
in  matrimonial  actions  in  our 
courts.  As  a  result  of  the  light 
shed  on  the  situation  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  recommended 
a  new  procedure.” 

■ 

Air  Crash  Victims' 
Stories  Compiled 

The  13  correspondents  who 
died  in  the  Bombay  crash  on 
their  way  back  from  a  fact¬ 
finding  trip  to  Indonesia  had 
many  articles  to  write  and 
many  speeches  to  make.  They 
did  not  have  time  to  make  them. 
Wnat  they  would  have  written 
or  said  will  remain  unrevealed 
to  the  public — except  for  the 
few  articles  and  broadcasts  by 
three  members  of  the  Overseas 
I^ess  Club  of  America  and 
three  other  correspondents, 
which  have  been  put  into  a 
booklet  entitled  “Last  Testi¬ 
mony.” 

“Last  Testimony”  was  written 
by  S.  Burton  Heath,  of  N^; 
Charles  Gratke,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  George  Moor 
ad  of  the  Portland  Oregonian; 
William  E.  Newton,  of  Scripps- 
Howard;  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
of  WOR,  and  Nat  Barrows,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service. 


MONEY  IN 

THE  BANK 

.  .  .  and  still  growing! 

St.  Petersburg  bank  deposits 
grew  2,312%  in  16  years,  1932 
to  1948;  $4,616,512  to  $111.- 
363,726.  NOW,  as  of  July  31, 
$5,000,000  ahead  .  .  .  STILL 
GROWING! 

Use  the  TIMES  to  tell  your 
story  to  America's  newest 
100,000  market  .  .  .  It’s  money 
In  the  bank  for  you! 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLORIDA 

Dally  TIMES  Sunday 
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Real  Estate  Editor’s 
Importance  Realized 

By  Ernest  A.  Baumgarth 

President.  National  Association  oi  Real  Estate  Editors. 
Beal  Estate  Editor  of  the  Detroit  News 


Detroit  —  When,  in  1939,  I 
was  asked  to  become  real  estate 
editor,  I  reacted  as  if  someone 
was  offering  me  a  drink  of 
poison.  I  was  insulted,  wounded 
to  the  quick. 

Patient  handling  by  my  su¬ 
periors  over  a  period  of  six 
months  brought  a  sense  of  real¬ 
ism  to  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  who  should  have  known 
better  in  the  first  place. 

Today  I  am  humbly  grateful 
to  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  me  the 
greatest  break  in  my  newspaper 
career. 

There  were  other  people  on 
the  staff  in  1939  who  realized  I 
was  actually  getting  a  marvel¬ 
ous  promotion.  But  there  were 
others— not  on  our  staff,  but 
newspapermen  and  newspaper¬ 
women — who  felt  as  I  did  at  the 
flrst  moment,  that  I  was  being 
set  out  to  grass,  where  I  could 
lead  and  live  a  leisurely  life. 

So  I  took  stock  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Thrown  Into  New  World 

First  I  realized  that  the  De¬ 
troit  News  had  only  selected  as 
my  predecessors  men  who  had 
made  their  mark  in  the  editorial 


field  and  that  after  they  had 
done  a  grand  job  as  real  estate 
editors  they  had  been  given 
new  assignments  which  made 
them  Very  Important  People 
indeed  in  my  book  and  the 
newspaper  field  in  general. 

Becoming  real  estate  editor 
of  the  News  threw  me  into  a 
new  world.  It  dawned  upon  me 
that  I  was  dealing  with  a  great, 
important  and  respectable  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  1940  the  defense  era  and 
soon  after  the  war  era  made 
housing  the  No.  1  national  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  national  economy. 
It  remains  high  on  the  list.  The 
field  of  the  real  estate  was  lim¬ 
itless. 

One  of  my  predecessors  told 
me  I  could  make  whatever  I 
wanted  to  out  of  the  real  estate 
editing  job.  I  think  at  the 
very  least  I  have  made  myself 
a  better  informed  citizen  and 
reporter. 

I  found  a  great  reading  public 
— real  people  who  want^  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  very  important 
part  of  their  life.  I  mean  their 
present  abode,  their  future 
home,  their  dream  home. 

The  job  took  me  pretty  close 


to  the  people — fellow-human 
beings. 

All  real  estate  editors,  or  at 
least  all  of  them  given  time  to 
do  a  thorough  job,  have  had 
the  same  experience. 

There  opened  to  me  also  an¬ 
other  new  world — the  men  and 
women  who  make  this  vast  in¬ 
dustry  tick.  I  met  builders  of 
houses,  stores  and  factories.  I 
met  architects,  mortgage  bank¬ 
ers,  appraisers,  assessors.  Gov¬ 
ernment  people,  makers  of 
home-building  products  ( not 
necessarily  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  because  I  do  not 
know  how  that  could  be  done). 

I  met,  too,  the  grandest  people 
in  this  whole  profoundly  mov¬ 
ing  and  important  sector  of  our 
national  economy — my  fellow- 
workers  and  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors. 

While  I  was  absorbing  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  great  yet  close-to- 
home  field  I  knew  the  work 
was  paying  dividends  in  a  richer 
participation  in  life  for  me  and, 
I  am  certain,  in  cash  to  my 
employers. 

Real  estate  editors  are  in  that 
almost  unique  position  of  being 
reporters  first  and  yet  being 
very  close  to  the  source  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  pay  our 
salaries  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  staff. 

We  are  dealing  with  people 
who  are  in  business.  So,  though 
we  might  like  a  chance  to  cover 
a  murder,  fire  or  riot  when 
these  events  occur,  we  find  that 
there  are  many  other  important 
things  in  the  world  that  await 
reporting. 


Each  of  us  has  found  we  are 
dealing  with  very  important 
matters  indeed.  That  is  why  our 
realty  editors’  association  was 
founded. 

A  Grand  Experience 

If  each  publisher  who  does 
not  already  do  so  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  that  re¬ 
porter  who  is  handling  his 
paper’s  real  estate  and  building 
news,  and  give  this  reporter  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the 
paper's  best  interests  in  this 
field,  the  publisher  would  find 
himself  richly  rewarded  indeed. 

Doing  a  good  job,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  reporter  would  find  himself 
rewarded,  too,  in  cash.  Increased 
readership  and  increased  reve¬ 
nue  to  a  newspaper  seldom  go 
long  unrewarded. 

We  in  the  association  know 
all  of  this.  In  greatest  part  we 
are  employed  by  newspapers 
that  realize  the  importance  of 
the  real  estate  field. 

However,  there  are  many 
papers  who  have  not  seen  the 
light.  We  ask  them  to  do  a 
great  service  to  their  readers 
and  make  money  out  of  that 
service,  ably  and  honestly  per¬ 
formed.  We  are  asking  for  com¬ 
petition  which  will  enrich  all  of 
those  who  participate. 

Speaking  about  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  a  broader 
knowledge  of  current  living 
than  most  members  of  their  re¬ 
spective  staffs. 

I  repeat,  being  a  real  estate 
editor  is  a  grand  experience. 


Brown  October  Ale 


•  Old  customs  and  ancient  methods  gave  sea¬ 
sonal  significance  to  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  malt  beverages  centuries  ago. 

March  or  Bock  Beer  for  centuries  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  coming  of  Spring.  October’s 
place  on  the  epicure’s  calendar— in  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  at  least— was  marked  by  the  return  of 
nut-brown  ale.  Poets  and  troubadours  sang 
its  praises — never  plain  ale,  but  always  “nut- 
brown  October  ale.”  Reginald  De  Koven’s 
opera  Robin  Hood  features  Little  John’s  rendi¬ 
tion  of  “Song  of  Brown  October  Ale,”  suggest¬ 
ing  that  this  seasonal  beverage  was  popular 
even  in  the  days  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

One  of  London’s  most  famous  social  groups 
more  than  a  century  ago  was  the  October  Club, 


made  up  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  so 
named  because  October  ale  held  an  important 
place  on  the  meeting  agenda. 

The  reasons  for  seasonal  association  with 
beer  no  longer  exist.  October  ale  was  something 
special  centuries  ago  because  the  pick  of  the 
newly  harvested  barley,  the  basic  brewing  in¬ 
gredient,  was  used  in  the  beverage’s  produc¬ 
tion,  giving  it  a  richness  and  mellowness  un¬ 
attainable  in  other  seasons. 

Modem  brewing  methods  enable  production 
of  beer  and  ale  of  uniform  quality  throughout 
the  year.  Perfection  of  storage  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities  has  nullified  the  advantage  of 
season.  Today  beer  and  ale  are  America’s  year- 
round  beverages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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PNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  9 

probably  always  will  have 
troubles  with  some  people  who 
want  to  deny  access  to  public 
information. 

“Whenever  you  find  a  public 
official  who  attempts  it,”  he  said, 
“fight  it  as  hard  as  you  can  but 
be  sure  that  you  get  the  news 
and  you  can  get  it  if  you  dig 
for  it.” 

He  developed  the  thought  that 
when  walls  of  censorship  are 
thrown  up.  newspapers  must 
conquer  a  place  to  do  business 
in. 

“Matters  of  public  record 
should  be  made  available  to  the 
public.” 

He  developed  the  theme  that 
good  reporting  techniques  can 
overcome  such  difficulties.  For 
instance,  he  said,  the  wills  and 
divorces  in  Philadelphia  are 
numbered.  He  insists  that  his 
reporters  examine  these  cards 
and  keep  the  city  desk  informed 
if  a  number  is  missing  and  in 
that  way  attempts  at  special 
privilege  can  be  uncovered. 

Returning  to  his  discussion  of 
well-intentioned  critics  of  the 
press,  Mr.  Lister  said  the  late 
Fiorello  LaGuardia  was  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  New  York 
City’s  greatest  public  officials, 
but  “he  did  more  to  deny  access 
to  news  than  any  'Tammany 
Mayor  ever  thought  of  doing.” 

Court  Situation  Cited 

Mr.  Lister  said  the  operation 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  another  difficult 
situation  for  the  press. 

‘'No  newspaper  worthy  of  the 
name,”  he  said,  “would  want 
to  ruin  the  lives  of  children  by 
publication  of  certain  stories, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
possibility  of  abuse  or  a  fixer’s 
paradise  in  a  public  body  which 
has  a  million  dollar  payroll  and 
conducts  most  of  its  business 
behind  closed  doors,  without 
public  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Lister  said  he  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  policy  of  the  armM 
services  in  withholding  casualty 
lists  until  next  of  kin  were 
notified. 

“Of  course,  every  attempt 
must  be  made  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  the  families,  but  I 
do  not  see  much  difference  in 
a  newspaperman  breaking  the 
news  by  calling  a  house  or  the 
family  getting  a  telegram  or 
having  it  read  to  them  on  the 
telephone.” 

He  said  that  in  cases  of  mili¬ 
tary  accidents,  there  is  greater 
concern  to  more  families  who 
may  have  sons  at  a  certain  base 
when  two  days  or  more  elapse 
before  the  names  are  made 
public. 

“The  idea  of  withholding 
names  until  next  of  kin  have 
been  notified  is  growing.  It 
could  spread  to  police  depart¬ 
ments  who  may  feel  that  they 
should  not  give  names  of  all 
casualties  and  injuries  until  a 
telegram  has  been  sent  to  next 
of  kin.” 

While  newspapers  have  every 
right  to  demand  information  in 
the  public  interest,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  the  legal  principle 
that  you  must  come  into  a  court 


with  clean  hands,  Mr.  Lister 
said. 

“We  have  a  job  to  do  merit 
the  confidence  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  as  well  as  our  readers. 
This  is  the  time  we  must  sepa¬ 
rate  the  men  from  the  boys. 
We  must  maintain  a  clear  chan¬ 
nel  of  news,  serving  no  cause 
but  impartial  information.” 

Renovo  Editor  Tells  Story 

Jack  Smyth.  editor.  the 
Renovo  Record,  who  attracted 
nationwide  attention  when  he 
refused  to  accept  editorial  dic¬ 
tation  from  a  local  banker,  was 
introduced  at  the  editorial  ses¬ 
sion. 

He  said  circulation  of  the 
small  daily  had  gone  up  because 
of  his  stand  in  the  case.  The 
banker  withdrew  advertising 
from  the  paper  because  of  some 
editorials  Mr.  Smyth  had  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  young  editor  said  another 
advertiser  gave  the  paper  a 
bigger  ad  than  it  ordinarily 
runs  to  help  make  up  for  the 
money  lost  when  the  banker 
withdrew.  Circulation  of  the 
paper  is  1500. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  the  banker 
was  still  a  good  man  for  the 
community  and  he  said  he  held 
no  personal  feelings  against 
him.  He  merely  could  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  his  theories  on  what 
to  print  or  not  to  print. 

Less  Libel  Litigation 

“Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross,  asso¬ 
ciate  dean.  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  the  increasingly  high 
sense  of  newspaper  ethics  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  decrease  in  libel 
litigation. 

“It  is  evidenced.”  he  said, 
“by  the  emphasis  on  care  and 
accuracy  whenever  newspaper 
men  gather  for  discussion  of 
performance  in  the  craft  and 
the  growing  number  of  specific, 
down-to-earth  programs  in 
newspaper  offices.” 

He  pointed  to  a  diminishing 
volume  of  sensational  news. 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing 
editor,  Wilkes  Barr e  Times- 
Leader  and  president  of  the 
newly  -  organized  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said: 

“We  are  dead  set  against 
closed  meetings  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  who  transact  business  af¬ 
fecting  the  public,  with  the 
press  barred.  We  maintain  that 
when  a  public  matter  is  con¬ 
summated  it  should  be  finally 
transacted  in  public,  with  free 
access  to  the  press. 

“However,  we  do  not  insist 
that  public  officials  perform  in 
a  goldfish  bowl.  We  grant  that, 
under  proper  circumstances, 
public  officials  have  the  right 
to  confer  privately  among  them¬ 
selves  as  a  steering  committee 
or  as  a  fact-finding  group,  just 
as  newspaper  publishers  or 
other  businessmen  have  the 
right  to  their  own  conferences. 

“Preliminary  study  is  some¬ 
times  best  accomplished  in  con¬ 
ference  or  in  what  is  described 
as  executive  session.  But  under 
all  circumstances,  the  final  pub¬ 
lic  action,  the  moment  when  the 
advance  planning  reaches  fru¬ 
ition,  the  action  should  be  taken 
in  public  with  free  and  immedi¬ 
ate  access  to  the  press  and  full 
details  available  to  our  readers.” 


William  D.  Reimert,  manag-  counsel.  Only  those  who  hav» 
ing  editor,  Allentown  Call  the  answers  can  honestly  loot 
Chronicle,  said  freedom  of  the  ahead  and  plan  with  confi 
press  at  the  local  level  should  dence.” 

be  considered  “not  solely  in  the  Tributes  to  newspapers  as  an 
light  of  our  rights  as  news-  advertising  medium  were  voiced 
papermen  in  a  land  of  a  free  by  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  exec^ 
press,  but  also  in  the  light  of  tive  head  of  Gimbel  Brothers 
our  responsibility  in  connection  Philadelphia  department  store 
with  these  rights.”  He  added:  and  by  C.  J.  French,  advertis- 

“This  is  National  Newspaper  ing  manager  for  Chevrolet  cars 
Week.  As  a  part  of  our  ob-  and  trucks. 


jld  He  said  supervisors  were  m- 
of  structed  to  look  out  completely 
for  the  boys’  welfare.  They 


servance  of  the  event  we  de-  Circulation  Increased  28% 
parted  this  year  somewhat  from  t,  •  ■  i  ' 

the  usual  horn  blowing  over  _  during  a  circulation  session, 
the  accomplishments  of  our  A.  Simon,  general  man- 

newspapers  in  particular  and  Valley  Uailp  News,  Taren- 

the  press  in  general  to  give  explained  how  his  paper 

representatives  of  the  public  at  increase  circulation 

large  an  opportunity  to  express  ° year,  through  a 
their  frank  opinion  on  the  sub-  progressive  promotion  and  car- 
ject  ‘A  Free  Press  and  Your  ri^  welfare  campaign. 
Community.’  ”  .  paper  now  has  a  circula- 

Mr.  Reimert  said  there  was  ®  9^  iOOO 

implicit  in  every  one  of  the  ex-  ^^an  the  population,  it 

pressions  from  readers  that:  many  outside  commun- 

“The  press  must  be  honest,  iii®®- 
it  must  be  fair,  it  must  be  im-  Mr.  Simon  said  the  entire 
partial  in  its  presentation  of  campaign  was  built  around  good 
news.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  ideas  to  help  the  boys.  Prizes, 
an  editor,  much  as  he  may  hate  trips  to  see  football  games  and 
to  do  so,  must  read  into  these  other  attractions  were  offered, 
words  a  light  intimation  that  but  above  that,  he  said,  was  the 
the  reading  public  does  not  al-  stressed  importance  of  the  boy 
ways  think  we  have  been  all  as  a  business  operator, 
of  these  things  in  the  handling  “Every  time  we  got  a  new 
of  all  news.  And  this  feeling,  boy,”  he  said,  “we  sent  him  a 
I  am  sure,  is  back  of  a  vast  ma-  letter  congratulating  him  on  go- 
jority  of  difficulties  newspapers  ing  into  business  for  himsefi." 
experience  with  so-called  closed  Other  stunts  included  deposit- 
news  sources.”  ing  a  dollar  in  the  boys’  bank 

■  accounts  for  outstanding  woik. 

Simon  said  the  increase 
Intelligent  Ad  bervice  covered  a  period  from  Feb.  28. 

For  Retailers  Urged  1948  to  Feb.  28,  1949.  The 

During  a  PNPA  advertising  PfP" 
panel,  E.  A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  adver-  started.  There  are 

tising  manager,  Harrisburg  , 

Patriot-News,  said  there  should  He  said  supervisors  were  m- 
be  more  intelligent  planning  of  structed  to  look  out  completely 
advertising  for  retailers.  for  the  boys’  welfare.  They 

“Let’s  face  the  facts  and  stop  often  mado  visits  to  the  carriers’ 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back,”  home  to  discuss  problems  with 
he  said.  “Let’s  admit  that  most  parents. 

of  us  know  as  little  about  re-  Phil  M.  Knox,  circulation 
tailing  as  the  merchant  does  manager,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
about  the  newspaper  business  ffi'iiph,  said  that  unless  costs  for 
and  that  most  of  our  salesmen  labor,  newsprint  and  other 
are  sellers  of  space  and  not  materials  stop  going  up  and 
planners  of  successful  advertis-  start  downward,  additional  cir- 
jQg,  culation  price  increases  will  be 

“Many  publishers  still  do  not  a  necessity.  (See  page  40  for 
realize  that  it’s  up  to  us  to  of  his  remarks.) 

make  advertising  more  produc-  Bates  Is  Elected 

tive  of  results  if  we  expect  to  Robert  S.  Bates.  co-publisher 
hold  present  volume.  qj  Meadville  Tribune-Repub- 

Are  you  qualified  expen-  {jeon,  was  elected  president  of 
ence  to  advise  on  advertising  pivrpA  At  tQ  he  is  the 

and  merchandise  problems?  Do  youngest  man  to  hol’d  that  office 
you  what  sales  p^chol-  gj^ee  the  group  was  organized 

ogy  is?  Do  you  know  what  ad-  os  vears  avo 
vertising  channelling  is?  Do 
you  know  what  planned  mer- 
chandising  is?  Do  you  study 

the  success  and  failures  of  PNPA  and  publi^er  of  th 
planned  sales  promotions?  Have  Shamoktn  News-Dispatch,  m 
you  earned  your  spurs  as  a  January. 
business  citizen  by  actual  serv-  Harold  Cooper 
ice?  Can  you  judge  your  com-  hsher,  Conshohocken  Reew^ 
munity’s  pulse  and  tempo?  and  Suburbon  Press,  was  elecW 
Have  you  studied  the  shopping  vicepresident  in  charge  of  toe 
habits  of  people  in  your  area?  weekly  p^er  divismn.  H 
Have  you  served  on  business  ^cceed  Eugene  H.  V  it. 
organizations’  boards,  such  as  Burgettstown  Ent^pnse  WU 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mer-  ham  A.  Helman,  „ 

chants  Committee,  Communi^  Standard,  was  named 
Chest,  Red  Cross,  etc.?  Have  tary-treasurer. 
you  a  record  as  a  community  At  a  dinner  meeting 
worker  and  producer?  Associated  Press  members,  Wu- 

*T  say  that  unless  yOu  have  liam  K.  Ulerioh,  ClearneU. 
the  answers  you  have  no  right  Progress,  was  elected  president 
to  expect  to  get  any  further  of  the  Pennsylvania  AP 
than  the  usual  outer  office  and  bers.  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Sc^- 
all  planning  will  be  done  inside  ton  Times,  was  named  vicepresi- 
without  your  help,  advice  and  dent. 
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Bates  Is  Elected 
Robert  S.  Bates,  co-publisher 
of  the  Meadville  Tribune-Repub- 


At  a  dinner  meeting 
Associated  Press  members,  Wu- 


Lorain  Journal 
Files  Reply  to 
Anti-Trust  Suit 

Cleveland,  O.  —  The  Lorain 
(0  )  Journal  Co.  and  other  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  anti-trust  suit 
brought  by  the  Government 
filed  their  formal  answer  in 
Federal  Court  here  this  week. 
iE&P.  Oct.  1.  page  7.) 

They  denied  generally  that 
they  have  acted  in  “continuing 
concert’’  with  themselves  or 
others  to  effect  combinations 
and  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Government  has 
alleged  that  the  Journal  and  its 
chief  executives  have  conspired 
to  restrain  trade  by  refusing  to 
run  advertisements  for  mer¬ 
chants  who  also  buy  time  on  a 
radio  station  or  advertise  in  a 
competing  newspaper. 

The  defendants,  besides  the 
Journal,  are  Samuel  A.  Horvitz 
and  Isadore  Horvitz,  principal 
executives  of  the  publishing 
company;  D.  P.  Self,  business 
manager,  and  Frank  Maloy,  edi¬ 
tor.  The  answering  papers  cor¬ 
rected  the  Anti-Trust  Division’s 
spelling  Mr.  Maloy’s  name.  It 
was  Malloy  in  the  complaint. 

Specific  Denials 

In  their  answer,  the  defend¬ 
ants  make  several  specific  de¬ 
nials.  as  follows: 

"They  deny  that  the  Lorain 
Journal,  the  Lorain  Sunday 
News  and  said  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  (  WEOL  and  WEOL- 
FM  in  Elyria)  are  the  only  sig¬ 
nificant  sources  of  local  news, 
advertising  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  disseminated  regularly  for 
residents  of  Lorain,  O. 

“They  admit  the  general 
sources  of  news,  distribution 
and  dissemination  thereof,  in 
Lorain,  Elyria  and  vicinity,  and 
aver  that  the  Lorain  Journal  in 
no  substantial  way  distributes 
and  disseminates  news  outside 
of  Ohio. 

"They  admit  that  advertising 
is  important — though  not  essen¬ 
tial — to  the  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  They  deny  that  the  al¬ 
leged  arranging  for  such  adver¬ 
tising  results  in  or  affects  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  as  contemplat¬ 
ed  by  the  Sherman  Anti-’i^ust 
Act,  and  deny  that  the  facts  set 
forUi  in  said  paragraph  and  thus 
daimed  are  relevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  .  . 

In  reference  to  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products,  the  defend¬ 
ants  "admit  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  important  in  de¬ 
veloping.  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  market  for  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services.  They 
admit  also  that  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  and  distributed 
outside  of  Ohio  are  advertised 
and  o.ffered  for  sale  in  Ohio. 
They  deny  that  sales  of  such 
products  as  a  result  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  are,  in  fact  or  in  law, 
made  in  or  affect  interstate 
commerce  in  Lorain,  Elyria  and 
VMmity. 

“Defendants  deny  that  the 
Lorain  Journal  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  that 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  present  a  case  with¬ 
in  the  Sherman  Act;  and  they 
iver  the  contrary.” 


Not  Papal  Honor 

An  announcement  from  the 
Vatican  this  week  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  had 
been  awarded  the  Lateran 
Cross,  which  is  a  simple 
medal,  not  a  papal  honor. 

(E  &  P,  Sept.  24.  page  58.) 

The  Vatican  broadcast,  in 
clarification  of  a  Moscow  Ra-  j 
dio  statement,  said:  “Mr.  { 
Hearst  has  never  received,  | 
and  it  is  not  foreseen  that  he  j 
can  have  any  papal  honor."  I 


14  Are  Nominated 
For  APME  Directors 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  Inc.,  has  proposed  14 
men  to  be  voted  upon  as  direc-  j 
tors  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  beginning 
Nov.  2.  Eight  will  be  chosen  to  I 
serve  terms  of  three  years.  ' 

The  14  men  are:  Thornton ; 
Boulter,  San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Tri-  j 
bune  and  Sun;  Raymond  J.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American;  E.  J.  ^ 
Gerrity,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  | 
Michael  A.  Gorman,  Flint ; 
(Mich.)  Journal;  James  E.  Jar-; 
vis,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;] 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Utica  (N.  Y. )  ! 
Observer  Dispatch;  William  S.  | 
Lampe,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 

Also  Walter  Lister,  Philadel-  i 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  J.  Q.  Ma- 
haffey,  Texarkana  News  Ga¬ 
zette;  Raymond  A.  McConne.l, 
Jr.,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  David  Patten,  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal;  Edward  T. 
Stone,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  In¬ 
telligencer;  C.  G.  Wallington, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  and 
Carl  T.  White.  Santa  Monica 
(C^olif. )  Outlook. 


Nicholson  Heads 
SF  Chapter,  AANR 


San  Francisco — R.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son  of  the  West-Holiday  Co.. 
Inc.,  is  newly-elected  president 
of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  chapter  of 
the  American 
Association  o  f 
Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Joseph  W . 

Chamberlin,  of 
Fitzpatrick  & 

Chamberlin,  is 
vicepresident, 
with  Robert 
Barron  of  Ma¬ 
loney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  John 
P.  Arnott  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  treasurer.  W.  E.  Peters. 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
past  president,  was  named  to 
AANR’s  national  directorate. 


Nicholson 


Quack  Expose  Praised 


Chicago — The  council  of  the  ! 
Illinois  State  Medical  society 
adopted  a  resolution  commend¬ 
ing  the  service  to  the  public 
performed  by  the  Chicago  Tri 
bune  through  reporter  Norma 
Lee  Browning’s  expose  of  quack 
doctors.  i 


•HouJ  to  liv&  longer 
even  tlio'an  advertism/ man 


l^hen  things  delay  a  job,  let  others  get  the  jitters. 
Keep  cool — and  remember  that  Air  Express  can  save 
the  day!  Low  cost  Air  Express  helps  you  meet  every 
crisis,  because  it’s  the  world’s  fastest  way  to  ship  or 
rec’eive.  Shipments  even  go  coast  to  coast  overnight! 
And  .Air  Express  is  super-convenient.  Door-to-door 
service  included  in  the  low  rates. 

Advertisers,  agencies,  electrotypers,  and  publishers 
make  deadlines  with  time  to  spare— when  they  use  this 
convenient,  low-cost  service  regularly. 

Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages 

Nationwide  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost  in  principal 
town.s,  cities. 

One-carrier  responsibility  all  the  way;  valuation  coverage  up 
to  $50  without  extra  charge.  And  shipments  always  keep 
moving. 

Most  experience.  More  than  25  million  shipments  handled 
by  Air  Express. 

Direct  by  air  to  1300  cities;  air-rail  to  22,000  off-airline  offices. 
These  advantages  make  Air  Express  your  best  air  shipping  buy. 
Specify  and  use  it  regularly.  For  fastest  shipping  action,  phone  Air 
Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency.  (Many  low  commodity 
rates  in  effect.  Investigate.) 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AG^CY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE 
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800  Labor  Journals 
On  Government  List 

By  Herbert  Little, 

Director.  Oifice  of  Information  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


Labor  journalism  has  been 
growing  up  rapidly.  The  jour¬ 
nals  and  newspapers  of  the  la¬ 
bor  movement  itself  have  taken 
on  life  and  vigor  in  recent  years 
as  the  activities  of  the  unions 
have  expanded,  and  the  daily 
newspapers  and  magazines  of 
general  appeal  have  extended 
their  reporting  of  events  in  la¬ 
bor  with  specialized  staffs  and 
additional  emphasis. 

The  number,  circulation,  and 
effectiveness  of  publications  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  labor  ac¬ 
tivities  have  not  been  accurately 
analyzed.  However,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  a  labor  press 
mailing  list  of  more  than  800 
such  periodicals.  Their  circula¬ 
tions  have  been  estimated  to 
total  more  than  20,000,000,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  high  as  30,000,000. 
lUiminating  obvious  duplica¬ 
tions.  such  as  the  machinist  who 
gets  his  union’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  its  monthly  journal,  and 
the  local  labor  papers,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  nearly  all  of  the 
16,000,000  labor  unionists  in  this 
country  get  and  probably  read 
one  or  more  labor  papers.  If 
their  families  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  possible  read¬ 
ership  would  be  tripled. 

Recently  improvements  in 
sUff,  makeup  and  content  in¬ 
dicate  that  union  leaders  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  organs  in  in¬ 
forming  and  educating  their 
members,  and  that  labor  writing 
and  editing  is  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  journalism. 

200  Labor  Editors 
Labor  reporting  by  general- 
interest  publications  has  made 
great  advances,  especially  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  All  the 
weekly  news  magazines  employ 
labor  specialists  on  their  writ¬ 
ing  staffs,  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Yearbook  of  1949  lists 
nearly  200  papers  as  having 
“labor  editors,”  whose  duties 
are  largely  reporting  and  an¬ 
alyzing  developments  in  their 
localities. 

The  outside  reporting  of  labor 
news  has  undergone  startling 
changes  in  less  than  two  dec¬ 
ades.  As  late  as  the  20’s,  labor 
“news”  that  got  into  print  in 
the  newspapers  was  police- 
reporter  stuff,  mostly  dealing 
with  strikes.  Other  union  hap¬ 
penings  were  not  news  to  the 
editors.  Now  it  is  different. 
The  economic  and  especially  the 
political  activities  of  the  unions 
are  closely  followed  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  outside  press.  A 
large  proportion  of  boto  news 
and  editorial  attention  is  given 
to  labor  activities  nowadays,  re¬ 
flecting  the  five-fold  increase  in 
union  membership  over  the  last 
25  years,  and  the  broadened  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  unions 
themselves. 

The  job  of  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  for  the  labor  press  itself, 
which  is  often  coupled  with  that 


of  doing  press  relations  for  the 
labor  union  involved,  attracts 
many  men  and  women  from  the 
newspapers.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  the 
number  of  such  workers,  but 
an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  labor  publications  shows 
that  several  thousand  are  so 
employed. 

AFL  and  CIO  Organs 
The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  itself  publishes  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ionist,  a  slick-paper  mag¬ 
azine  of  newsstand  quality, 
which  emphasizes  articles  by 
AFL  leaders  and  other  people 
on  major  national  policy  sub¬ 
jects.  .  It  has  a  circulation  of 
about  150,000.  It  is  edited  by  a 
staff  of  two  in  the  National 
headquarters  in  Washington, 
and  carries  no  advertising.  It  is 
widely  read  by  people  outside 
the  labor  movement  as  a  guide 
to  Federation  policy  and  phi¬ 
losophy. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations  issues  the  CIO  News, 
a  weekly  newsprint  tabloid 
which  is  bright  typographically 
and  profusely  illustrate  with 
half-tones.  It  is  sold  on  both 
a  single-subscription  basis,  and 
on  a  block  basis  to  unions. 
Seven  editions  are  adapted  and 
replated  for  the  use  of  some  of 
the  CIO  internationals,  one  state 
group,  and  one  city  group,  with 
news  and  features  about  the 
union  involved.  The  CIO  News 
national  edition  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  90,000,  and  its  special 
editions  sometimes  hike  its  press 
runs  up  to  a  maximum  of  250,- 
000.  It  has  an  editorial  staff  of 
six,  and  is  issued  from  CIO  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It,  too,  carries  no  adver¬ 
tising. 

More  than  half,  120  out  of  197, 
of  the  AFL,  CIO  and  independ¬ 
ent  national  and  international 
unions  have  an  official  journal 
or  publication  issued  monthly. 
Twelve  unions  issue  weeklies, 
another  12  semi-monthly,  and  23 
less  frequently  than  once  a 
month.  Only  30  of  the  197  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  1949  U.  S.  Labor  De¬ 
partment  survey  that  they  did 
not  have  a  regular  official  pub¬ 
lication. 

Brighter  Appearance 
These  publications  have  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  that  is  huge 
and  a  potential  influence  that  is 
great.  Nearly  all  of  them  cur¬ 
rently  are  urging  members  to 
greater  participation  in  political 
action,  furthering  labor  legisla¬ 
tive  and  economic  policies.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years, 
many  of  them  have  adopted 
new  and  brighter  typography, 
format  and  content.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  Machinist, 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists  ( 700,000 
copies ) :  Ammunition,  the 

monthly  magazine  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  CIO;  and  more 


than  a  score  of  the  AFL  month¬ 
ly  journals. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  the 
AFL  publications  is  the  roto- 
graved  Butcher  Workman,  of 
the  butchers  international  union. 

Labor,  weekly  paper  issued 
by  the  standard  AFL  and  inde¬ 
pendent  railway  unions,  is  a 
bell-wether  of  the  labor  press. 
It  is  a  four-page,  standard-size 
newspaper  without  advertising. 
It  has  an  aggressive  editorial 
policy  on  labor  and  economic 
matters.  Labor  covers  Congress, 
and  the  rest  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  rciilway  union  news, 
with  its  own  staff.  For  decades, 
it  has  taken  active  part  in  Con¬ 
gressional  political  campaigns 
by  printing  and  distributing  edi¬ 
tions  backing  up  the  railway 
unions’  endorsements  of  friend¬ 
ly  candidates.  It  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  between  700,000  and 


Masqueraders 

Washington  —  Publication! 
masquerading  as  part  oi  th* 
bona  iide  labor  press  are  mul¬ 
cting  advertisers  in  great 
numbers,  the  American  Fed- 
ation  oi  Labor  has  warned  in 
an  appeal  to  its  locol  chapter! 
to  drive  against  these  frauds. 
AFL  headquarters  here  said; 
"The  Executive  Council  wish¬ 
es  to  state  emphatically  that 
no  publication  which  uses  high 
pressure  advertising  solicit- 
ingor  which  seeks  to  intimidote 
prospective  advertisers  should 
have  the  support  of  lobor.** 


The  big  needle  trades  unions  sons  whenever  the  local  labor 
have  long  maintained  high-  ®  stand  on  issues 

caliber,  well-edited  semi-month-  or  candidates, 
ly  journals  with  big  circula-  an*  '^*^*** 

tions.  The  Amalgamated  Cloth-  AFL  paper, 

ing  Workers’  Advance  and  the  proinoting  « 

International  Ladies’  Garment  t^ve  la^r-managemerit 

Workers’  Justice  both  compare  ^nd  consultation  in  its  state, 
favorably  with  the  better  Amer-  and  the  movernerit  led  to  enact- 

lean  journals  of  public  opinion,  ment  of  a  st^e  law  setting  up 
lean  juuiiiaio  1  H  ^  j,  Labor  and  Management  Initi- 

Some  Are  Sponsored  tute  at  Rutgers  University. 

Many  AFL  and  CIO  state  In  some  instances,  a  local 

bodies  and  city  groups  own  paper  will  be  issued  by  a  very 

their  official  organs,  and  in  large  local  union  along  these 

other  instances  sponsor  officially  same  lines.  But  most  "shop 

a  publication  privately  -  owned  sheets”  are  mimeographed  fly- 
and  carrying  advertising.  These  ers,  devoted  to  local  pep-talk 
are  by  far  the  largest  group  of  and  gossip,  and  not  to  be  classi- 

the  labor  press,  and  probably  fled  as  labor  newspapers  for 

are  about  equally  divided  most  purposes, 

among  weeklies  and  monthlies.  In  addition,  there  are  a  few 
’Their  specialty  and  their  in-  fly-by-night  publications  with- 
terest  is  usually  in  local  news  out  official  sponsorship  or  stand- 
and  achievements  of  labor,  al-  ing  which  call  themselves  labor 
though  they  carry  many  col-  papers  for  purposes  of  seeking 
umns  of  national  labor  news  and  advertising.  Efforts  have  been 
most  of  them  editorialize  reg-  made  in  recent  years  to  discour- 
ularly  on  national  and  local  la-  age  these  activities  through 
bor  problems.  union  disapproval. 

Kenosha  Labor,  of  Wisconsin,  Qwn  Press  Services 

?ai^fT°se?ves^'^?h  winls  of  National  labor  news  is  pro- 
the  labor  movenS,  reflecting  vided  these  papers  by  the  Later 
Kenosha’s  high  degree  of  co-  .  Association  aiid  the  ^ 

operation  between  AFL  and  nnfn^’  anH 

CIO.  It  is  also  more  newsy  and  by  the  CIO 

than  most  local  labor  publica-  ^^^dquLters'”™  The  ‘  AFL  TbJ 

There  are  some  outstanding  provides  its  papers  with  a  cli^ 
independently-owned  labor  pa-  sheet,  and  issues  a  Spanish  clip 
pers.  An  example  Is  the  Worces-  sh^t  for  South  American  umoM 
ter  (Mass.)  Labor  News,  found-  are  allied  with  its  inter- 

ed  a  half-century  ago,  which  national  department, 
publishes  editions  in  the  New  The  LPA  is  a  cooperative  ven- 
England  states  for  the  State  ture  to  which  leading  AFL  and 
F^erations  of  Labor.  This  CIO  unions  have  recently  given 
weekly  newspaper  has  a  wide  stronger  support.  It  was  started 
circu-ation  among  members  of  several  years  ago  on  a  sho^ 
the  American  Federation  of  La-  string  to  combat  the  feared  ef- 
bor  in  the  six  New  England  fects  of  left-wing  interpreta- 
states.  tions  of  labor  questions,  and 

Other  noteworthy  labor  pa-  now  has  about  200  subscribert. 
pers,  in  terms  of  liveliness  and  They  receive  five  mailings  wetit 
readability,  include:  The  Colo-  ly  of  news  material  developed 
rado  Labor  Advocate,  the  San  by  a  staff  of  active  reporters  m 
Diego  Labor  Leader,  the  Oregon  Washington  and  London  and  by 
Teamster,  the  Chicago  Federa-  stringers  in  10  key  industrial 


stringers  in  10  key  industrial 


tionist,  the  Cleveland  Union  areas  and  abroad. 

Leader  and  the  Cleveland  Cit-  The  FP  dates  back  to  the 
izen,  the  Detroit  Labor  News  early  20’s  and  has  about  200 
and  the  Michigan  CIO  News.  subscribers.  It  has  bureaus  in 
£>ome  of  these  state  and  local  New  York,  Washington  and  I^ 
papers  carry  on  energetic  cam-  troit,  and  supplies  daily  m*>l- 
paigns  for  public  improvements,  ings  of  news  copy,  cartoons  and 
and  nearly  all  of  them  report  photographs  and  mats.  Allied 
fully  from  the  labor  union  view-  Labor  News,  formed  in  1941  to 
point  local  collective  bargaining  gather  foreign  labor  news  for 
developments.  They  also  cam-  United  States  distribution,  dls* 
paign  vigorously  in  political  sea-  tributes  through  FP. 
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Nehru  Visit  Spotlights 
India  ‘Press  Invasion’ 


Merwin  Explains 
But  Need  for  Hearings 

heir  s^n  Marino,  Calif.  —  Davis 
con-  Merwin  of  the  Bloomington  ( Ill. ) 
“  Pantograph  recently  sent  a  10- 
page.  single-spaced  letter  to 
1,500  editors  and  publi^ers,  ra¬ 
dio  commentators,  members  of 
Congress  and  others  in  which  he 
urged  a  thorough  airing  of  the 
national  security  questions. 

It  was  the  second  time  Mr. 
Merwin  had  appealed  to  fellow 
newsmen  and  others  to  gain  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  try  to  prevail  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  to  resume  its  hearings. 

“We’ve  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  and  we’d  better  wake  up 
before  it  is  too  late,”  wrote  Mr. 
Merwin.  “The  press  and  radio 
are  the  country’s  only  hope  for 
making  that  clear.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings 
can  provide  a  source  of  need^ 
Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nash-  information  not  otherwise  avail- 
ville  Tennessean  marked  the  able.” 

10th  anniversary  of  the  Ten-  The  committee  was  making 
nessee  Valley  Authority  with  a  headlines  this  week,  picking  up 
64-page  Jubilee  Edition  on  its  inquiry  after  new  disclosures 
Oct.  2.  by  Navy  Capt.  J.  G.  Crommelin. 


appearance  of  a  chain  of 
Pandit  Nehru’s  first  visit  to  It  is  an  unheard  of  principle,  foreign-owned  newspapers 
le  United  States  this  week,  the  Herald  asserted,  that  for-  avowedly  with  the  object  of 
ith  the  aim  of  cementing  eign  interests  should  be  allowed  publicizing  and  popularizing  the 
iendship  between  this  nation  to  run  newspapers  in  free  coun-  policies  and  opinions  of  the 
id  India,  threw  a  spotlight  on  tries.  overseas  country  whence  come 

e  current  press  furore  in  his  “We  do  not  want  Trojan  their  news  and  funds.” 

, untry  and  in  Pakistan.  horses  in  our  Troy,”  the  Herald  ■ 

Many  of  the  newspapers  of  said.  ■rk  j-  a  es*  a 

idia  and  Pakistan  are  greatly  The  Hindu  expressed  similar  JJeaiCateS  otatue 

cercised  over  the  announced  views,  concluding:  “No  foreign  g-  p.„,  Minn  — Valdimar 
an  of  an  American  business  interests  should  be  permitted  to  pjornson  Llociate  ^itor  of ^he 
ndicate  to  buy  up  newspapers  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
id  other  periodicals  in  those  to  acquire  papers,  buy  radio 

AC.  Group  _ 


How  Long  will  it  take  to  pay 
for  new  equipment . . . 

if  you  can  save  up  to  40%  in  your  metal  heating? 


10-ton  Stereo  Pot  for 
newspaper  or  printing  plant 


that  you  find  Kemp  Immersion  Heating 
equipment  will  pay  for  itself  in  2  years  or  less. 
That’s  tlie  record  for  many  printers  and  publishers. 

But  first  —  to  complete  your  data — you’ll  have  to  know  what  Kemp  equipment 
costs.  That's  where  the  Kemp  representative  can  help.  There  is  one  near  you  .  .  . 
a  qualified  engineer  .  .  .  and  a  word  to  us  will  bring  him  at  your  convenience. 

Or  perhaps,  you’d  like  to  see  our  interesting  illustrated  Bulletin  IE-10  on 
Immersion  Heating  for  Electrotype  and  Stereotype  plants.  Yours,too,for  the  asking. 


OAS-riRED 

IMMERSION  MEIiTINO 
Mt  STEREOTYPING  ii* 
EIXCTROTYPING 


Th*  C.  M.  KEMP  Manufacturing 
Co.,405  Eail  Olivar  Struut, 

Ballimor*  2,  Maryland 

mciasH  CMitNiron  . . .  ihnek  fn  iNmnui  iut  cntik  . . .  hk^ou  m  inn  wm  Knot 
kmtmMl  SnOIATEK  .  .  .  tNCIT  us  NOlBCat  .  .  AimPTIVE  NTD  STSmS  FN  mCEN  CMTtNL 


KEMP  of  BALTIMORE 


Management  Job 

continued  from  page  6 

merit  is  permitted  to  exercise 
very  little  flexibility  of  action 
within  the  confines  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  that  has 
already  been  approved  by  top 
management,  budget  commit¬ 
tees,  or  corporate  directorates. 

6.  It  is  apparent  that  except 
in  scattered  instances,  top  man¬ 
agement  has  not  come  to  grips 
in  any  vital  way  with  the  actu¬ 
alities  of  the  decreased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  manufacturers' 
national  advertising  dollar. 

7.  It  is  apparent  that  in  many 
instances  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  has  little  or  no  contact 
with  the  activity  of  product  de¬ 
velopment,  with  adaptation  or 
innovation.  Certainly,  there  is 
little  integration  of  advertising 
thinking  with  product  research 
in  terms  of  future  planning. 

8.  Finally,  it  is  apparent  that 
specific  product  advertising  re¬ 
ceives  the  exclusive  attention 
of  most  budget-makers.  There  is 
generally,  I  think,  an  important 
economic  place  for  enterprise  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  advertising  that  im¬ 
plements  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  and  even  for  climate 
advertising  aimed  at  an  under¬ 
standing  of  and  a  belief  in  the 
need  to  preserve  the  American 
economic  system. 

These,  then,  are  the  highly 
personalized  impressions  that  I 
have  obtained  from  the  field  in¬ 
terviewing  so  far  completed. 

Each  of  these  impressions  con¬ 
stitutes  a  negative  or  restrictive 
influence  upon  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising.  And  almost  every  one 
reaches  back  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  of  top  man¬ 
agement.  Not  one  rests  entirely 
within  the  purview  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  advertising  man¬ 
agement. 

I  believe  firmly  that  enough 
water  has  passed  over  the  dam 
to  indicate  clearly  the  need  for 
a  closer  liaison  between  top 
management  and  advertising 
management  and  for  a  better 
understanding  of  advertising  by 
top  management. 

How  General  Mills  Sets 
Its  Ad  Appropriations 

By  Samuel  C.  Gale 

Vicepresident,  Gen.  Mills,  Inc. 

It  is  important  both  to  those 
engaged  in  advertising  and  to 
business  generally  that  progress 
be  made  in  scientific  evaluation 
and  determination  of  the  most 
effective  advertising  budgets. 
Unless  such  progress  can  be 
made,  the  standing  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  profession,  and  the 
maximum  use  of  advertising  as 
a  tool  of  mass  distribution  will 
be  impaired. 

Likewise,  the  basic  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  top  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  advertising 
in  the  business  picture  and  the 
results  which  it  achieved  cannot 
be  fully  developed. 

In  our  21-year-old  company. 
General  Mills,  we  have  been 
doubly  fortunate  in  inheriting 
and  developing  a  management 
philosophy  which  has  made 
progress  easier.  Each  of  the 
several  companies  which  joined 


together  to  form  General  Mills 
in  1928  had  for  many  years 
operated  with  a  keen  interest 
and  belief  in  advertising  on  the 
part  of  major  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors.  This  condition  has  not  only 
continued  but,  if  anything,  has 
been  intensified. 

While  procedures  used  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  securing  approval 
of  advertising  budgets  have  been 
gradually  evolved  and  modified, 
they  have  been  basically  the 
same  for  a  great  many  years. 

They  start  with  individual 
studies  participated  in  by  sales 
and  advertising  executives  and 
responsible  agencies  in  each  of 
the  fields  of  activity  and  respect¬ 
ing  each  individual  product.  In 
these  initial  studies  everyone  is 
free  to  present  recommendations 
and  arguments  for  their  accept¬ 
ance.  The  joint  recommenda¬ 
tions  coming  from  these  studies 
are  then  pooled  within  the  ma¬ 
jor  fields  of  activity,  and  further 
discussed  with  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  company. 

Then  all  budgets  are  put  to¬ 
gether  and  discussions  held  with 
certain  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  where  it  is  felt  any 
question  may  arise.  If  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  modifications, 
they  are  made  at  that  time. 

Then  the  entire  budget,  based 
as  far  as  possible  upon  unit 
product  expense  as  well  as  total 
dollars,  is  put  together  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  covering  the  total  for  all 
divisions  and  the  minimum  de¬ 
tail  within  each  division  needed 
to  make  the  picture  intelligible. 

This  complete  report,  with  the 
approval  of  advertising  and  sales 
executives  in  each  field,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  president  with  suf¬ 
ficient  copies  for  all  board  mem¬ 
bers.  He  in  turn  submits  it  to 
the  board  chairman  with  his 
recommendations.  It  is  then  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  chairman  to 
board  members. 

By  following  this  basic  proce¬ 
dure  there  has  never  been  an 
occasion  since  the  formation  of 
General  Mills  when  the  board 
failed  to  approve  budget  recom¬ 
mendations  as  submitted.  We 
believe  that  this  result  has  been 
made  possible  because  of  the 
combination  of  a  .sound  and  care¬ 
ful  procedure  and  a  management 
and  board  who  believe  in  and 
are  sympathetic  to  advertising 
as  a  major  business  force. 

The  preparation  of  budgets  for 
Public  Service  advertising  is 
handled  in  a  different  way.  This 
is  because  of  the  belief  of  our 
board  and  management  that 
whereas  good  product  advertis¬ 
ing  should  have  both  short-time 
and  long  time  objectives,  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising  is  almost 
completely  longtime  in  its  goals. 
In  consequence,  our  budget  in 
this  field  is  developed  through 
consultation  with  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  board  chairman 
only. 

While  the  view  of  our  com¬ 
pany  is  that  advertising  is  a 
potential  and  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  force  both  in  sales  and 
distribution  and  in  the  molding 
of  public  attitudes  and  opinions, 
and  that  it  should  be  carefully 
weighed  and  considered  and 
used  in  both  ways,  it  is  still  in 
its  traditional  field  as  a  tool  of 
mass  distribution  that  it  must 
primarily  prove  its  place  and  its 
ability  to  achieve  tangible  re¬ 
sults. 
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Changing  Scene  in  Media 

By  Sherwood  Dodge 

Vicepresident,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 


Television  is,  of  course,  the  how  we  get  attention — but  of 
most  conspicuous  force  in  our  whose  attention  it  is  we  want 
changing  patterns  of  communi-  to  get. 

cation.  Over  the  years,  it  is  I  know  of  an  advertiser  who 
bound  to  have  the  most  pro-  sells  canned  milk.  For  some 
found  effects.  But  since  I  was  time  he  sponsored  a  radio  pro- 
promised,  when  I  was  given  this  gram  with  a  good  Hooper,  and  a 
assignment,  that  I  would  not  relatively  low  cost.  His  friends 
be  called  upon  to  be  clairvoyant,  congratulated  him  on  the  won- 
let  me  summarize  what  I  think  derful  “buy.”  But  when  we 
are  the  significant  facts  about  looked  at  the  canned  milk  pur- 
television  in  just  five  simple  chases  of  the  audience  to  this 
points:  show,  a  remarkable  pattern  ap- 

1.  Television  cannot  now  peared.  Of  all  groups,  those  in 
reach  more  than  6^1  of  the  metropolitan  areas  listened  least 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  — and  this  is  the  prime  market 
so  it  cannot  at  this  time  do  the  for  canned  milk.  Smalltown 
job  a  national  medium  must  do.  people  listened  more — but  not 

2.  It  is  the  only  medium  be-  as  much  as  the  farmers.  And  of 

sides  motion  pictures,  which  af-  all  the  farmers,  the  most  fre- 
fords  an  opportunity  to  make  a  quent  listeners  to  this  program 
sales  demonstration.  were  the  dairy  farmers.  The 

3.  Television  is  in  its  infancy,  study  went  no  further  than  this, 


and  therefore  like  a  tadpole. 
There  is  no  way,  without  peer¬ 


ing  into  the  future,  of  visualiz-  this 


but  we  have  often  wondered  if 
the  most  devoted  li.steners  to 


ing  a  grown-up  tadpole. 


weren't  the  cows  themselves. 


4.  Television  is  not  radio’s  locked  in  the  quiet  of  the  bam 


biggest  competitor.  On  my  desk  is  a  match  book. 

5.  While  television  shares  advertising  a  food  product.  My 
with  printed  media  the  condi-  guess  is  that  two  out  of  every 
tion  that  while  you  are  a  part  three  of  these  match  books  are 
of  its  audience,  you  can  do  used  by  men.  Men  are  not  buy¬ 
nothing  else,  it  is  not  a  medium  ers  of  food  products,  nor  sel- 
of  record.  It  performs  on  its  dom  are  they  cooks, 
time,  not  on  yours.  What  in-  The  biggest  obstacle  to  prog 
terests  you  cannot  be  saved.  Nor  ress  is  lack  of  the  right  kind 
mulled  over.  Nor  filed  for  fu-  of  information.  What  we  need 
ture  reference.  to  know  is  the  dollar's  worth 

So  much  for  television — only  of  our  kind  of  business  in  the 
because  I  can  honestly  go  no  audience  of  each  medium  we 
further.  consider.  We  then  check  this 

The  Competition  for  Attention  against  the  cost  of  the  medium, 
is  the  basic  issue  we  should  and  so  learn  our  “best  buys." 
discuss — the  enormous  expan-  Even  if  no  one  could  answer 
sion  in  the  market  for  the  them,  these  are  the  right  ques- 
printed  and  spoken  word,  as  tions  to  ask.  Our  own  experi- 
well  as  the  multiplication  of  ence  has  taught  us  that  the  best 
claims  for  attention  on  the  part  way  to  get  this  kind  of  informa- 
of  the  individual.  tion  is  to  study  the  reading  and 

In  1929,  radio  was  an  infant  listening  habits,  as  well  as  the 
industry.  Today  there  are  some  purchases,  of  the  same  people 
63  million  sets  in  40  million  over  a  period  of  time.  Ihis 
of  our  homes.  means  a  consumer  panel. 

Magazine  circulation  has  Earlier  I  said  that  the  biggest 
doubled  in  relation  to  the  pop-  issue  on  the  changing  patterns 
ulation  of  our  country,  and  of  communication  in  America 
while  I  have  not  studied  it,  I  was  the  struggle  for  attention. 
suspect  the  average  issues  are  Advertisers  have  been  winning 
at  least  twice  as  big.  this  battle,  and  would  probably 

Add  to  this  the  growth  of  continue  to  win  it.  The  big 
newspapers  equal  to  the  growth  change  in  the  future  will  not 
of  our  population,  and  their  be  so  much  a  change  in  the 
vastly  increased  number  of  media  of  communications  them- 
pages.  And  to  this,  add  the  de-  selves  as  it  will  be  in  our  way 
velopment  of  the  outdoor  and  of  evaluating  them. 

transportation  advertising  in-  _ 

dustries,  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  self-service  stores,  where  the 
package  itself  becomes  another 
claim  on  attention. 

In  our  race  for  attention,  we 
have  often  overlooked  the  kind 
of  person  whose  attention  it  is 
we  want.  We  get  attention  ga¬ 
lore.  But  we  forget,  sometimes, 
to  address  the  man  we  most 
want  to  address.  Or,  having  ad¬ 
dressed  him  once,  we  forget  to 
address  him  again. 

There  is  nothing  so  obscure 
about  the  changing  patterns  of 
communication  in  this  country 
but  what  it  will  be  very  much 
cleared  up  by  a  little  straighter 
look  at  the  problem — not  of 
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over  a  period  of  time.  Ttiis 
means  a  consumer  panel. 
Earlier  I  said  that  the  biggest 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  for  media 
directors? 

mimmm 
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$3/000,000  Time  and  Space 
Given  for  'System'  Ads 

By  Robert  M  Gray 

Advertising-Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  Coordinator,  Advertising  Council's  American  Economic 
System  Campaign 


Robert  T.  Browne,  director  of  commercial  research,  Pillsbury  Mills, 
Inc.,  and  Earl  Clasen,  center,  also  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  listen  to  Bill 
Heusener,  right,  director  of  market  reseach,  Pabst  Sales  Co. 


Ai  MOST  a  year  ago  to  the  day, 
Charlie  Mortimer  (Advertising 
Council  chairman),  told  you  of 
our  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
.American  Economic  System 
campaign.  Now,  we  would  like 
to  tell  you  how  those  plans  are 
working  out. 

As  of  today,  advertisers,  me¬ 
dia  and  agencies  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  campaign  more  than 
S3.000.000  worth  of  time  and 
space. 

Expresses  Gratitude 

The  Council  wants  to  express 
its  gratitude  again  to  the  Joint 
ANA-4A  Committee  for  estab- 
liahing  the  foundations  of  the 
campaign — which  in  the  words 
of  the  Committee  —  “could 
create  a  national  urge  among 
Americans  to  work  together, 
each  in  his  own  field,  toward  a 
better  living,  toward  a  greater 
America,  and  inevitably  toward 
a  finer  world.” 

In  order  to  create  this  na¬ 
tional  urge  for  better  teamwork 
the  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Council’s  Public  Policy 
(Committee,  recommended  that 
the  campaign  be  built  upon  an 
explanation  of  the  importance 
of  increasing  productivity. 

Today  almost  every  thinking 
business  man  and  economist  has 
come  to  accept  what  the  Joint 
Committee  pointed  out  two 
years  ago:  iH'oductivity  is  the 
key  to  prosperity.  Or  in  the 
words  of  the  campaign  slogan: 

The  Better  We  Produce,  the 
Better  we  Live.”  I  can’t  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  the  great 
contribution  that  was  made  in 
starting  the  campaign  off  on 
absolutely  solid  economic 
ground. 

Task  Force  Agencies 

The  Council  wants  to  pay  its 
profound  respects  to  the  four 
volunteer  task  forces  who  creat¬ 
ed  the  materials  that  when  into 
the  campaign:  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  McCann- 
Erickson:  J.  Walter  Thompson; 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Together 
these  four  agencies  prepared 
more  than  300  advertisements, 
posters  and  booklets  from  which 
the  campaign  materials  were  se¬ 
lected. 

The  long  awaited  campaign 
was  launched  in  the  magazines 
and  on  the  radio  in  November, 
1948. 

The  first  advertisement  “Sure 
America's  Going  Ahead  If  We 
All  Pull  Together”  was  spon- 
by  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  in  134  pub¬ 
lications  with  a  circulation  of 
approximately  65,000,000.  The 
same  advertisement  was  alro 
^•onsored  by  leading  Sunday 
wpplements  and  business  pub¬ 
lications  to  swell  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  to  more  than  80,000,000. 

In  December,  General  Foods 
contributed  $100,000  worth  of 


space  for  ‘Okay,  What’s  In  It 
For  Me"  in  magazines  and  sup¬ 
plements. 

Companies  Aided  Campaign 

General  Electric  contributed 
another  $100,000  worth  of  space 
to  the  campaign  in  January  with 
“How  To  'Tune  A  Piano.” 

Aoart  from  the  prepared  ads. 
leading  companies,  such  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  told  parts  of  the 
economic  story  in  their  own  in¬ 
stitutional  or  product  advertis¬ 
ing. 

■The  prepared  ads  were  also 
printed  in  235  company  maga¬ 
zines  with  an  estimated  3,000,000 
employe  circulation. 

Right  after  the  elections  last 
November,  radio  made  its  great 
weight  felt  through  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  regular  allocation  plan.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  major  radio  pro¬ 
gram  has  carried  economic  edu¬ 
cation  messages. 

Newspapers 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
campaign  began  the  approved 
and  signed  prepared  advertise¬ 
ments  were  adapted  for  newspa¬ 
pers  for  sponsorship  by  local 
merchants  or  publishers.  For¬ 
tunately  the  full  page  and  1,000- 
line  ads  are  in  greater  demand 
than  the  smaller  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  prepared 
ads  a  series  of  11  pieces  of  copy 
was  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Council’s  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  also  for  local 
sponsorship. 

Altogether  the  mat  orders  to 
date  total  more  than  7,000,000 
lines  and  are  still  going  strong. 

Just  as  many  companies 
created  their  own  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements.  many  produced 
their  own  newspaper  copy. 

Many  newspaper  campaigns 
by  individual  companies  backed 
up  the  Council’s  program  local¬ 
ly.  The  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Company’s  newspaper  series  is  a 
good  example. 

The  outdoor  industry  contrib¬ 
uted  a  poster  and  6,000  panels 
this  year. 

The  transportation  industry  is 
providing  300.000  testimonial 
type  car  cards  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem. 

And  there  have  been  some 
fine  supplemental  by-products 
such  as:  posters,  comic  books, 
match  book  covers,  and  movies. 

'Miracle  of  America' 

But  the  keystone  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  20-page  booklet 
“The  Miracle  of  America”  which 
has  just  been  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  considerably. 

Here  the  inspiring  story  of 
America’s  economic  history  is 
told  briefly  and  clearly — how 
we  achieved  the  highest  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known  through  constantly 
improving  productivity  —  and 


how  still  better  productivity  can 
bring  a  still  higher  standard  of 
living  in  the  future. 

More  than  650,000  copies  of 
the  “Miracle  of  America”  have 
been  distributed,  on  request,  to 
individuals,  schools  and  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  and 
70  foreign  countries. 

General  Motors  has  just  dis¬ 
tributed  130.000  copies  to  its  em¬ 
ployes.  Other  companies  have 
distributed  the  booklet  to  their 
own  people. 

Just  recently  the  Council  dis¬ 
tributed  a  special  advertisement 
on  the  “Miracle”  itself.  Already 
this  ad  is  proving  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  the  entire  newspaper 
series  and  should  bring  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  readers  of  the 
booklet. 

Results 

Now  what  are  the  results,  if 
any,  of  all  these  economic  edu¬ 
cation  messages  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  radio,  posters  and 
booklets? 

Frankly  we  can’t  give  any 
definite  answer. 

We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  campaign  has  helped 
considerably  to  give  the  people 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  Economic  System  and 
to  the  workers  the  realization 
that  their  property  has  some 
connection  with  their  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Here  is  one  piece  of  evidence, 
at  least,  of  the  changing  atti¬ 
tude  toward  productivity.  It 
comes  from  a  survey  on  “is  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Improving”  published 
in  Mill  &  Factory  in  August. 

The  Chart  shows  that  53%  of 
the  respondents  reported  that 
the  productivity  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  had  increased  during  the 
past  year. 

Tn  the  other  question:  If  the 
productivity  of  your  employes 
has  increased  during  the  past 
year,  please  check  the  major 
reasons,  35%,  the  largest  num- 
be-,  reported  it  was  because 
“Employes  are  applying  them¬ 
selves  more  effectively  to  their 
jobs.” 

Tracing  the  results  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  tough  job.  Too 
often,  other  factors  obscure  the 
results. 

Target  ior  1950 

Evidently  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  But  education  is  a  long, 
slow  process.  We  must  keep 
everlastingly  at  it. 

And  now  to  any  company  that 


is  interested,  we  make  three 
suggestions: 

1.  Sponsor  the  Council-pre¬ 
pared  materials. 

2.  Tell  the  story  through  yo\ir 
own  institutional  or  product  ad¬ 
vertising. 

3.  Help  get  the  “Miracle  of 
America”  in  the  hands  of  every 
wage  earner — in  the  hands  of 
every  high  school  or  college 
student — into  every  American 
home.  Remember  the  booklet 
is  approved  by  representatives 
of  management,  labor  and  the 
public. 

■ 

Spencer  New  Head 
Of  Ohio  Select  List 

Columbus,  O.  —  Frank  W. 
Spencer  of  the  Newark  Advo¬ 
cate  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Oct.  2-3.  He 
succeeds  R.  Kenneth  Kerr  of 
the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette. 

Other  officers  elect^  were: 
J.  E.  Hurst,  New  Philadelphia 
Times,  vicepresident;  J.  O. 
Amos,  Sidney  News,  secretary- 
treasurer.  "ITiree  new  trustees 
also  were  named:  E.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Fostoria  Review- 
Times;  Robert  C.  Dix,  Ravenna- 
Kent  Record;  and,  Mr.  Hurst. 
Trustees  continuing  in  office  are 
Frank  P.  McKinney,  Marietta 
Times;  H.  C.  Littick,  Zanesville 
Times-Recorder  &  Signal;  C.  G. 
Linham,  Portsmouth  Times; 
Hamilton  McPeck,  Bellefontaine 
Examiner. 

Mr.  Kerr  reported  on  the 
$500,000  Kroger  campaign,  in 
which  all  Ohio  Select  List 
papers  will  participate. 

The  publishers’  meeting  fea¬ 
tured  a  discussion  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  as  led  by  O.  B.  Lit¬ 
tick  of  Zanesville.  E.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Fostoria  Review- 
'Times  followed  with  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  special  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  luncheon  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  85  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers. 

New  officers  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  are:  J.  K. 
Staats,  Marion  Star,  president; 
S.  A.  Fluke,  Ashland  Times- 
Gazette,  vicepresident;  Pauline 
Thomas.  Findlay  Republican- 
Courier,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Retiring  president  is  Charles  A. 
Bishop  of  the  Martins  Ferry 
Times-Leader. 


Hiss  Trial  Coverage 
Is  Issue  in  Venue  Plea 


Forty-one  New  York  news¬ 
paper  articles  were  presented 
in  Federal  Court  this  week  by 
Alger  Hiss’  attorneys,  who  ar¬ 
gued  that  publicity  on  his  first 
perjury  trial  was  of  such  “un¬ 
precedented  volume  and  in 
some  respects  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  virulence’’  that  he 
could  not  receive  a  fair  re-trial 
in  this  district.  They  argued 
for  change  of  venue  to  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Opposing  the  motion.  Assist¬ 
ant  United  States  Attorney 
Thomas  F.  Murphy  contended 
that  coverage  during  the  trial 
period  was  in  most  respects 
“completely  abstract  and  factual 
reporting.’^  He  submitted  every 
newspaper  story  from  every 
metropolitan  paper  in  New  York 
City  for  the  trial  period  and 
asked  Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe  to 
read  them  against  the  steno¬ 
graphic  transcript  of  the  triaL 
Government's  Analysis 

Mr.  Murphy  said  an  analysis 
showed  68.5%  of  the  470  trial 
stories  were  “completely  fac¬ 
tual,”  8.3%  were  pro-Hiss,  6.1% 
were  anti-Whittaker  Chambers, 
star  witness  for  the  government, 
and  17.1%  were  pro-and-anti  the 
trial  judge,  Samuel  H.  Kauf¬ 
man. 

The  government  attorney  de¬ 
clined  to  tell  Editor  &  Publisher 
who  had  made  the  analysis,  nor 
would  he  give  a  breakdown  on 
the  percentages  as  they  applied 
to  individual  newspapers. 

The  Hiss  trial,  which  began 
May  31,  ended  on  July  8  with 
the  jury  deadlocked  8  to  4  for 
conviction  of  Mr.  Hiss  on  two 
counts  of  perjury.  He  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  a  charge  that  he  had 
lied  when  he  said  he  had  never 
given  State  Department  docu¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Chambers,  former 
Communist  courier. 

Edward  C.  McLean,  attorney 
of  record  for  Mr.  Hiss,  broke 
down  his  41  exhibits  into  four 
classifications: 

•Publicity  during  the  trial  of 
alleged  evidence  that  was  not 
submitted  to  the  jury  and 
which.  In  some  cases,  had  been 
excluded  by  the  trial  judge. 

•Attacks  on  certain  defense 
witnesses. 

•Attacks  on  the  trial  judge 
and  on  the  integrity  of  the 
court. 

•Attacks  on  certain  jurors 
and  interviews  with  jurors  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  comments  on 
the  trial  and  their  opinions  of 
the  courts  and  fellow  jurors. 

Defense  Exhibits 

Stories  Mr.  McLean  gave  as 
exan^iles  of  the  first  classifica¬ 
tion  were: 

A  World  -  Telegram  article, 
June  4,  stating  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  had  told  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
that  Mr.  Hiss  was  ordered  to 
join  the  State  Department  in 
1936  by  the  Communist  under¬ 
ground.  Mr.  McLean  said  the 
government  offered  no  such  tes¬ 
timony  during  the  trial. 

World  -  Tele^am  and  Sun 
stories,  June  24,  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 


bers  denied  ever  having  met 
Malcolm  Cowley,  a  defense  wit¬ 
ness  who  testified  to  a  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  with  the  former 
Time  senior  editor  in  1940.  Mr. 
McLean  said  the  government  of¬ 
fered  no  evidence  at  the  trial 
to  contradict  Mr.  Cowley’s  tes¬ 
timony. 

A  Post  Home  News  interview 
with  Henry  Julian  Wadleigh, 
former  State  Department  em¬ 
ploye  who  admitted  taking 
documents,  telling  why  he  spied 
for  the  Communists.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  pointed  out  that  the  trial 
judge  had  sustained  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  question  asking  Mr. 
Wadleigh  why  he  had  spied. 

A  World-Telegram  story,  July 
1,  telling  what  Mrs.  Hede  Mas¬ 
sing  allegedly  would  have  said 
on  the  witness  stand.  The  trial 
judge  barred  the  former  wife 
of  Communist  Gerhart  Eisler 
from  testifying  for  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Pegler  Quoted 

In  the  second  category,  Mr. 
McLean  pointed  to  two  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  columns  in  the 
Journal  -  American,  both  of 
which  dealt  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  as  char¬ 
acter  witnesses  for  Mr.  Hiss.  In 
his  June  28  column,  Mr.  Pegler 
wrote  that  “Frankfurter  was 
easily  a  half-a-dozen  of  Reed, 
who  has  never  amounted  to 
much.” 

Other  exhibits  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  included  a  Mirror  editor¬ 
ial,  June  28,  on  Justices  Frank¬ 
furter  and  Reed  entitled,  “Ju¬ 
dicial  Propriety,”  and  a  Jour- 
nal-American  editorial  of  July 
29  bearing  the  same  title. 

Stories  presented  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  as  examples  of  the  third 
category,  attacks  on  the  trial 
judge,  included: 

A  June  4  story  in  the  Journal- 
American,  by  Financial  Editor 
Leslie  Gould,  questioning  Judge 
Kaufman’s  qualifications. 

A  June  30  article  by  Mr. 
Gould  alleging  that  Lloyd  Paul 
Stryker,  trial  counsel  for  Mr. 
Hiss  in  his  first  trial,  helped 
Judge  Kaufman  get  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  bench. 

A  June  30  column  by  Mr. 
Pegler,  in  which  he  character¬ 
ized  Judge  Kaufman  as  an  “or¬ 
ganization  politician.” 

A  July  1  article  by  Mr.  Gould 
headed,  “How  Did  Judge  Kauf¬ 
man  get  the  Hiss  trial  assign¬ 
ment?” 

Articles  on  the  jury  presented 
by  Mr.  McLean  included: 

A  July  8  article  by  Mr.  Gould 
that,  according  to  Mr.  McLean, 
“attempted  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  was  prejudiced  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  favor.” 

A  World-Telegram  article  of 
the  same  date  which  allegedly 
created  the  same  impression. 

Interviews  with  jurors  in¬ 
cluded  such  articles  as:  “Hiss 
Jury  woman  Blames  Foreman,” 
Journal-American,  July  9;  “Jur¬ 
or  Assails  Pro-Hiss  Quartet,” 
Journal-American,  July  9;  “A 
Real  Cat  and  Dog  Fight,  Says 


Young  Juror  in  Hiss  Case,” 
World  Telegram,  July  9;  “Jur¬ 
ors  Denounce  Foreman  James,” 
Mirror,  July  10;  “Five  Hiss 
Jurors  Express  Belief  Kaufman 
Was  Bias^  for  Defense,”  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  July  12;  “Five  Hiss 
Jurors  Charge  Judge  Was 
Biased,”  Journal  -  American, 
July  12. 

Mr.  McLean  also  presented 
stories  about  Congressmen’s 
comments  on  the  trial  as  ex¬ 
hibits,  stating  they  were  “criti¬ 
cal  of  the  trial  judge  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  defendant.” 

On  July  10,  Mr.  McLean 
stated  in  his  affidavit,  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  former  Secretary 
of  War,  issued  a  statement  de¬ 
ploring  the  attempt  of  some 
Congressmen  to  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  courts.  “Im¬ 
mediately,”  said  Mr.  McLean, 
“certain  newspapers  which  had 
been  most  aggressive  in  their 
attacks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  turned  their  attention  to 
Judge  Patterson  and  a  series 
of  articles  was  published  which, 
among  other  things,  quoted  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to 
the  defendant  Hiss  on  Aug.  4, 
1948,  long  prior  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.” 

These  stories  included:  “Let¬ 
ter  Reveals  Patterson  Faith  in 
Hiss  Loyalty,”  World-Telegram, 
July  11;  “Patterson  No  Stranger 
to  Kaufman  and  Hiss,”  Journal- 
American,  July  12. 

'Fairly  and  Honestly  Treated' 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  reply  affi¬ 
davit,  stated  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  “merely  because  news¬ 
paper  stories  exist  that  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  public  thinking  is 
controlled.” 

The  sum  total  of  the  coverage 
proves,  he  added,  that  Mr.  Hiss 
“has  been  fairly  and  honestly 
treated,”  and  that  “if  a  line  is 
to  be  drawn  on  the  side  of 
prejudice  and  sympathy,  the 
court  will  find  some  of  the 
newspapers  favored  the  defend¬ 
ant.”  The  court’s  attention  was 
called  particularly  to  “all  of  the 
stories  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  written  by  John  Chabot 
Smith.”  “One  would  think,”  Mr. 
Murphy  added,  “it  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  trial.” 

Treating  the  question  of  “vi¬ 
rulence”  in  the  press,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  stated  that  only  three  of 
the  defense  exhibits  relate  to 
Mr.  Hiss.  The  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can  story  on  Judge  Patterson, 
said  Mr.  Murphy,  relates  to  a 
letter  expressing  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr,  Hiss.  “How  the 
defendant  can  complain  about 
such  praise  is  hard  to  imagine,” 
he  stated. 

Of  the  World-Telegram  story 
dealing  with  testimony  Mr. 
Chambers  gave  before  the  House 
Un  -  American  Activities  Com 
mittee,  Mr.  Murphy  said,  “This 
testimony  was  given  under  oath 
and  the  truth  has  never  been 
toxic.” 

“It  would  appear  that  although 
the  news  coverage  was  on  a 
national  basis,,  and  at  best  some 
small  insignificant  percentage 
virulent  but  not  toward  the  de¬ 
fendant,  it  would  be  nothing ' 
short  of  pure  speculation  to 
state  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  a  jury  could  not 
be  chosen  in  this  district  that 
would  decide  the  issue  on  the 
merits,”  he  told  the  court. 


Daily  Is  Sued 
On  Same  Day 
It  Wins  Suit 

Providence,  R.  I. — On  the  same 
day  the  Providence  Journal  Co 
won  a  jury  verdict  in  a  $25,000 
libel  suit  resulting  from  stories 
about  state  land-taking,  it  was 
sued  for  $100,000  in  an  action 
growing  out  of  recent  articles  at¬ 
tacking  the  quality  of  milk  de¬ 
livered  in  Rhode  Island. 

State  Senator  George  M.  West- 
lake  had  asked  damages  as  the 
result  of  articles  reporting  a^ 
quLsition  of  land  in  an  area 
about  to  be  condemned  by  file 

The  W.  C.  Viall  Dairy,  Inc., 
sued  as  the  result  of  articles  by 
Leonard  O.  Warner  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  staff,  in  which  milk 
delivered  by  23  dairies  had  been 
analyzed  critically.  Prof.  Rich, 
ard  E.  Marland  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  made  the  milk 
survey  on  which  Mr.  Warner’s 
articles  were  based.  Professor 
Marland’s  reports  and  Mr. 
Warner’s  stories  were  subjected 
to  rigorous  legal  examination 
before  the  series  appeared. 

The  investigator  was  given  a 
free  hand  under  terms  of  his 
contract  with  the  paper. 

Public  reaction  was  evidenced 
by  a  flood  of  letters  to  the 
tor,  nearly  all  commending  the 
articles  and  supporting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  better  enforcement  of 
laws  safeguarding  standards. 

■ 

Greyhound  2-Month 
Budget  $400,000 

Greyhound  Lines  will  spend 
more  than  $400,000  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  Autumn  travel.  This  marks 
an  increase  of  more  than  50% 
over  normal  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  in  this  period  by  the  18 
associated  companies.  Previous¬ 
ly,  $260,000  had  been  budgeted 
for  the  two  months. 

A  major  portion  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  spent  for  large- 
space  newspaper  ads  in  more 
than  1,000  dailies  and  3,000 
weeklies  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
addition,  special  display  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  prepared. 

Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Chicago, 
has  the  account. 

Australasia 

If  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  within  tha  sphere  of  your 
present  or  future  business  ac¬ 
tivities,  read  Newspaper  News 
each  month.  It  gives  all  tha 
news  of  advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  radio 
from  “Down  Under.” 

A  tampi*  copy  will  be  ffadly 
mmltd  on  roqnott 


(IncoTporatng  "Advertising  in  AnsM^ 
and  "Advertiser’s  Monthly.  ) 

15  Hamllteii  Street 
SYDNEY  AUSTMUA 

Subscription  rate  —  $1.00  per  yaar 
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definitely  helps  me, 
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STATES  LLEW  JONES.  MEDIA  DIRECTOR,  FOOTE.  CONE  S  BELDINO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1  read  Editor  &  Publisher  mostly  for 
the  information  it  gives  me.  I  find  out 
things  that  I  wouldn’t  find  out  any  other 
way  because  it  thoroughly  covers  what  goes 
on  in  the  newspaper  field.  I  go  through 
E  &  P  cover  to  cover  and  pick  up  a  lot  of 
things  that  influence  what  we  do  about 
newspapers  over  a  period  of  time.  I  find 
Editor  &  Publisher  very  helpful;  I  like  it.” 


LLEW  JONES,  as  Media  Director,  is  instrumental  in  buying  news¬ 
paper  space  out  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  San  Francisco  office  for 
such  important  newspaper  spenders  as,  S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Southern 
Pacific,  Western  Beet  Sugar  Producers.  Inc.,  Acme  Breweries,  etc. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  lo  aeil  Big~Money  Newnpaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  ior  October  15,  1949 


'Deac'  Parker  Dies 

continued  from  page  16 


the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
The  award  followed  a  series  of 
editorials  by  Mr.  Parker  entitled 
“Bigness  in  Business”. 

In  recent  years,  he  had  con¬ 
cerned  himself  mainly  with 
broad  questions  of  policy  and 
with  countrywide  trends  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  economics. 

Mr.  Parker  for  the  past  few 
years  had  written  one  editorial 
a  week. 

In  1944,  in  an  interview  with 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter, 
he  discussed  the  important  role 
of  the  science  ref^rter  and  said 
he  thought  no  single  move  in 
the  history  of  journalism  was 
more  important  than  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Science  Service. 

E.  W.  Scripps  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  Science  Service,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  newspaper  source  for 
popular  scientific  data,  in  1919. 

Mr.  Parker’s  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Loomis  Parker,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1912  in  Norman,  Okla., 
died  last  June.  Mr.  Parker 
leaves  a  son,  George  B.  Parker, 
Jr.;  a  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Parker,  both  of  Washington  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Ivis  Sturgis  of 
Norman. 

Leading  newspaper  men  and 
Government  officials  attended  a 
funeral  service  in  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
John,  Washington. 

The  body  will  be  cremated 
and  the  ashes  buried  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  ceremony. 

■ 

'Doc'  Phelps  Dies 
At  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. — Frank  W. 
(Doc)  Phelps,  57,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aberdeen  American- 
News  died  Oct.  7  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  field  since  1921,  hav¬ 
ing  been  connected  with  circu- 
1  a  t  io  n  departments  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  Tulsa 
( Okla. )  Tribune  and  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette  before  joining 
the  American-News  in  1938. 

He  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American-News  in 
September  of  that  year.  In  1944 
he  was  appointed  acting  pub¬ 
lisher,  serving  while  Editor  and 
Publisher  Henry  J.  Schmitt  was 
in  the  armed  forces.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war  he  had  been 
business  manager. 

W.  Earl  Bothwell, 
Agency  Head,  Dies 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  W.  Earl 
Bothwell,  president  of  W.  Earl 
Bothwell,  Inc.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  died  Oct.  12  at 
his  home  here. 

Mr.  Bothwell,  54,  formed  his 
agency  in  1933.  Specializing  in 
consumer  products  advertising, 
the  agency  had  offices  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh. 

■ 

Frank  R.  Bacon  Dies 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Frank  R. 
Bacon,  77,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  elec¬ 
trical  control  manufacturers, 
died  Oct.  6. 


(l^bituarp 

E.  Clifton  Moore,  56,  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Press  sports 
staffer  since  1942,  Oct.  11,  at  a 
Boston  hospital,  following  sur¬ 
gery.  Before  coming  to  Utica, 
he  had  worked  for  papers  in 
Syracuse,  Albany  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Richard  Railton,  reputed  to 
be  the  first  man  to  photograph 
the  Dionne  quintuplets.  Oct.  9, 
at  Toronto,  Ont.  A  commercial 
photographer,  he  was  represent¬ 
ing  the  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nug¬ 
get  when  he  snapped  the  quints 
four  hours  after  their  birth. 

Capt.  Robert  Edward  Vining, 
U.S.N.R.,  48,  a  war-time  public 
relations  aide  to  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  Oct.  11,  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  He  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Frank  G.  Burrows,  69,  news 
editor  of  the  American  Banker, 
a  daily  published  in  New  York 
City,  Oct.  10,  at  his  home  in 
Queens.  N.  Y.  He  had  been  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  old  Phil¬ 
adelphia  North  American,  and 
New  York  Times,  and  was  once 
news  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  From  1920  to  1945  he 
was  advertising  manager  for 
the  Irving  Trust  Co. 

Cyril  Brown,  62,  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  old  New  York 
World  during  World  War  I  and 
an  interviewer  for  Paramount 
News  since  1929,  Oct.  7,  at  his 
home  in  Oceanside,  Long  Island. 

Harry  Gaskell.  65,  who  had 
worked  for  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph,  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  old  Detroit 
Journal,  and  was  publisher  of 
the  Highland  Park  (Mich.) 
Town  Talk  when  he  retired  in 
1947,  recently,  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  of  injuries  sustained  a 
few  days  earlier  when  hit  by 
a  truck  in  a  nearby  village. 

David  W.  Norris,  73,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Republican,  Oct.  4, 
at  Columbus.  O.  He  had  lived 
in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  for  many 
years  following  his  retirement. 

Mrs.  Leone  Cass  Baer  Hicks, 
for  nearly  20  years  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian.  recently,  at  her  home 
near  Tigard,  Ore.,  where  she 
had  lived  since  her  retirement 
in  1941. 

Leon  E.  Reed,  80,  retired 
newspaperman  who  covered 
William  McKinley’s  presidential 
campaign  while  working  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  recently  at 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Kalamazoo 
( Mich. )  Gazette  when  he  retired 
in  1936. 

Francis  Freeman  Payne,  60. 
publisher  of  the  Nelson  (B.  C. ) 
Daily  News,  Oct.  9,  at  Halifax, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  a  director 
and  charter  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  also  owner  of 
radio  station  CKLN  at  Nelson. 


Holyoke  Daily 
Plans  Edition 
For  Centenary 

Holyoke,  Mass.  —  The  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor  newspapers  in  "the 
paper  city”  will  be  celebrated 
Oct.  18  by  the  publication  of  a 
64  page  edition,  including  32 
pages  devoted  to  history. 

The  anniversary  special, 
planned  and  made  up  by  Arthur 
Ryan,  business  manager,  will 
mark  the  first  time  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  reached  the  plate  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  20-year-old  four- 
unit  Duplex  press.  The  paper 
plans  to  install  a  Goss  Headliner 
four  unit  press  early  next  year. 

The  historical  matter  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  by  outside  writers.  Numer¬ 
ous  full-page  reproductions  of 
pages  from  old  newspapers  in 
Holyoke  are  included. 

No  advertising  is  planned  for 
the  anniversary  section.  Tributes 
from  local  business  institutions 
and  organizations  will  be  in  the 
first  section. 

The  last  T-T  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  on  March  3,  1941,  marked 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editor  and  publisher,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Ryan  Dwight,  as  a  news¬ 
paperwoman.  Mrs.  Dwight, 
still  active  in  management  and 
writing,  observed  her  76th 
birthday  last  June  22.  She  joined 
the  Transcript  March  3,  1891. 
Later  she  married  William  G. 
Dwight,  sole  owner  in  1888  and 
editor  and  publisher  until  his 
death  in  1930.  Mrs.  Dwight  is 
a  member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  Mrs.  Dwight’s 
younger  brother.  Her  son  Wil¬ 
liam,  is  managing  editor. 

The  Transcript  -  Telegram  is 
the  direct  successor  to  the 
Hampden  Freeman,  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  Ireland 
parish,  a  part  of  West  Spring- 
field,  on  ^pt.  1,  1849. 

■ 

G.  E.  Holdefer  Dies, 
Ohio  Daily  Executive 

Hamilton,  O. — George  E.  Hol¬ 
defer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Hamilton  Journal  and 
Daily  News,  and  oldest  employe 
of  the  Journal-News  in  years  of 
service,  died  Oct.  6,  at  Fort 
Hamilton  hospital.  He  was  79 
years  old. 

He  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
and  on  March  10.  1890,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Hamilton  Daily 
Democrat,  predecessor  of  the 
Journal-News,  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  accepted  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  secre¬ 
tary  m  1942. 

■ 

48  See  Series 

Hoboken,  N.  J. — The  Jersey 
Observer  sent  48  carriers  to  the 
World  Series  games  at  Yankee 
Stadium  as  a  reward  in  a  sub¬ 
scription  contest.  Boys  who  were 
to  attend  the  sixth  and  seventh 
games  received  $6  in  cash.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Murray  Cohn 
said. 


Miami  Herald 
Stories  Expose 
Baby  Market 

Miami.  Fla. —  A  nation-wide 
black  market  in  babies  was  ex¬ 
posed  this  week  by  a  series  ot 
exclusive  stories  in  the  .Wiami 
Herald. 

Two  New  York  arrests  and  de¬ 
mands  for  national  and  state 
legislation  to  curb  dealings  in 
babies  followed  closely. 

Congressman  George  Smathers 
of  Miami  had  the  Herald  stories 
read  into  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  Herald's  stories  followed 
four  months  of  investigation  bi 
Staff  Writer  Bert  Collier.  He 
developed  the  main  framework 
of  the  story  through  checking 
telephone  numbers  given  in 
“wanted  for  adoption”  classified 
advertisements  appearing  in  the 
Herald. 

When  it  appeared  last  week 
that  a  break  was  about  due  in 
the  story.  Managing  Editor  Lee 
Hills  and  City  Editor  Ned 
Aitchison  decided  to  publish  the 
facts  as  known  up  to  that  time. 

The  story  was  held  up  another 
24  hours  when  Mrs.  Claudia  Har  < 
ney,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Charities,  agreed  to 
turn  over  all  of  its  information 
to  the  Herald. 

The  story  was  in  type  when 
word  of  the  arrest  of  Irwin 
Slater,  an  attorney,  was  received 
from  New  York.  The  Herald 
later  ran  a  2,000-word  statement 
by  him. 

The  initial  story — 22  sheets  of 
copy  paper — was  played  across 
the  top  half  of  the  first  page 
and  spilled  over  two  jump  pages. 

Mothers  who  had  been  dupk 
by  the  ring  contacted  the  Her 
aid;  local  hospitals  issued  state¬ 
ments;  boards  revised  methods 
of  handling  the  release  of  befaiei 
■ 

Monte  Barrett  Dies; 

'Jane  Arden'  Creator 

P.  Montgomery  (Monte)  Bar 
rett  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  author  I 
and  creator  of  the  “Jane  Arden"  > 
comic  strip,  died  Oct.  8  in  Net  ;  t 
York  City  after  an  operation.  1 
He  was  52. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  I 
Tribune  Syndicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strip,  said  it  would  . 
be  continued.  Mr.  Barrett  wrote  1 
the  continuity.  The  strip  h  ] 

drawn  by  Russell  Ross. 

Born  in  Mitchell,  Ind.,  Mr 
Barrett  worked  on  newsp^n  i 

in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Illinoii  e 

He  was  ^itor  of  the  tabloid  edl  l 

tion  of  the  Chicago  Herald  is  ,  ! 

1922.  He  created  the  comic  strip  « 
“Jane  Arden”  in  1928  when  he  \ 

was  managing  editor  of  the  Si*  2 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  He  re  g 

tired  from  newspaper  work  a  a 
1928. 

■  ® 

Cabinet  Meetings  Opeo  * 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  n 

monthly  meetings  of  the  “little  n 
cabinet”  of  Gov.  G.  Men^  a 

Williams,  are  now  open  to  tw  h 

press.  The  Governor  ordew  m 

the  ban  Ufted  after  telling  de  *  8 
partment  heads  that  too  »#“  /  h 
criticism  has  been  leveled  *  S  " 
closed  meetings.  I  ® 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
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sOpen 


Rapid 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Coant  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

.ads  with  white  apace  and/or  type  of 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  agate 
measure  basis  of  14  lines  per  column 
inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 


r'orms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
olease  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


FLORIDA, 
and  weekl; 
sold.  The 
Florida. 


For  any  sixe  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


Train  Ride  Helps 
Transit 
Plan  at  Polls 

Cleveland,  O.— A  community 
train  ride  promoted  by  the 
Ciepelond  Press  helped  swing 
voters  behind  a  proposal  for  a 
municipal  rapid  transit  system 
last  week. 

All  three  Cleveland  papers. 

Plain  Dealer,  News  and  Press, 
supported  the  charter  amend- 

”l?*was  to  combat  opposition 
claims  th-at  rapid  transit  was  for 
the  ‘‘big  wig”  and  not  the  ‘‘little 
fellow”  that  the  Press  organ¬ 
ized  its  train  ride. 

The  route  of  the  proposed  rap¬ 
id  transit  runs  beside  the  tracks 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad 
which  was  happy  to  co-operate 
with  the  Press  by  providing  at 
cost  a  10-car  train  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  With  a  diesel  loco¬ 
motive  at  each  end  it  ran  up  and 
down  the  track  from  one  end  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  to  the 
other,  showing  its  passengers 
how  quickly  they  could  get  from 
either  East  or  West  Side  to  the 
downtown  Union  Terminal. 

Businessmen  Foot  Bill 

Downtown  businessmen  and  a 
few  civic  minded  patrons  pro¬ 
vided  enough  cash  to  pay  the 
major  portion  of  the  railroad 
bill. 

A  Page  1  spread  in  the  Press 
with  a  coupon  to  be  sent  in  for 
a  free  train  ticket  brought  hun¬ 
dred  of  responses  in  the  first 
mail.  Riders  were  restricted  to 
registered  voters.  Children  were 
not  invited,  but  when  a  few  par¬ 
ents  showed  up  with  their 
youngsters  at  train-time  they 
were  welcomed  aboard. 

The  Press  printed  up  souvenir 
railroad  tickets  that  looked  like 
the  genuine  articles.  Each  ticket 
urged  passage  of  the  charter 
amendment. 

On  each  car  was  a  charming 
model  to  welcome  the  riders, 
chat  with  them,  and  pass  out  lit¬ 
erature  about  the  rapid  transit. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Special 
made  three  trips  and  carried 
1.200  passengers. 

The  charter  amendment  passed 
by  a  bare  54%  majority. 

■ 

Elgin  Banker  Heads 
Eenman  Process  Corp. 

Chicago  — David  L.  Heath, 
widely  known  investment  bank¬ 
er  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kenman  En¬ 
graving  Process  Corp.  Simultan- 
wusly  the  company  appointed 
Wilham  G.  Dudley,  who  has  had 
«  years  of  experience  in  the 
graphic  arts  field,  as  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

^^ley  will  work  with 
"Ohert  E.  Jackson,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Kaufman  and  As- 
eeciates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  who  are 
raerchandising  counsel  for  Ken- 
™®ri.  The  firm  has  worked  out 
rnethod  of  making  square 
?~*°ries  and  color  plates  for 
Werpress  printing.  (E&P,  Oct. 
jM>age  2.)  A  national  sales 
we  is  bdng  trained  at  the  fac- 
wUl  go  into  the  field 
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and  Southeastern  daily 
ly  newspapers  bought  and 
R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbonrne, 


CONFIDFiNTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
WESTERN  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1(146  Washington.  Denver,  Colorado 
SOUTHERN  PAPERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
Bought — Sold — Appraised 
DAN  HIMMEN 

607  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
2937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THIS  29-yesr-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
_  Venice,  California 


western 

newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  t  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Box  608.  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex. 


PROSPEROU'S  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sionx  City,  lows. 


■AALET  ME  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Styles,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran-oisco 
5.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS  we  issue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

SOUTHERN  Newspapers  for  sale: 
Come  Sonth.  No  threat  from  Atomic 
Bombs  or  anything  else  down  here. 
Tell  me  what  you  want.  J.  B.  Snider, 
Broker,  ronsultant.  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mi.>sissippi. 


OREGON  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY. 
Unopposed.  $15,000  handles.  Jack  L. 
Stnll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 

A  REAL  BARGAIN  —  two  central 
Missouri  weeklies  printed  one  plant, 
towns  10  miles  apart  on  Frisco  rail¬ 
road.  120  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Mode!  5  Lino.  4  page  Babcock  optimus 
etc.  Under  absentee  ownership  plant  j 
grossed  $9,500  in  1948.  Owners  have  | 
two  other  papers  which  take  full  time. 
Will  sacrifice  for  $7,000  half  cash.  I 
Zcvely  Pub.  Co..  Linn,  Missouri.  i 


BUSINESS  PAPER  in  fourth  year —  ' 
lucrative  industry.  Gross  $35,092.10, 
1948;  eight  months  in  1949,  $23,542.-  | 
10.  Selling  due  to  other  interests. 
Write  or  wire  Box  4321,  Editor  &  ' 
Puhlislier. 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  in  midwest  ' 
city,  over  100,000  population.  15  years 
old,  ail  paid  circulation  ready  to  turn  i 
daily — adequate  modern  plant  in  leased 
building,  also  good  commercial  shop 
busines.s.  Owner  moving  to  West  ] 
Coast.  Box  4353,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper  i 

Froperties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
owa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana,  ! 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  ! 


FOR  SALE 

16-Plat6  Cylinders  15  inch  printing  | 
diameter — for  Goss  High  Speed  Anti 
Friction  Press — equipped  -with  Timken  | 
Bearings — four  page  width — lock  up  j 
clips  complete.  Box  4390,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 
2154''  Out-off 

Are  regular  Goss  4  deck  4  plate  wide 
newspaper  presses  and  Ideal  for 
color. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


LINOTYPES 

Most  complete  stock  of  linotypes  and  ; 
iiilertypes  at  a  price  range  to  fit  your 
budget  from  $1000  to  $8500.  Machines  | 
are  offered  either  as  is.  reconditionerl  i 
or  rebuilt.  Every  machine  cun  be  in-  ! 
sppcted  in  operation  on  our  floor.  ' 
Write  or  wire  your  needs  tor  formal 
offerings. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


COLOR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
HOE-24  couples,  2  folders,  2154"  cut¬ 
off,  hard  packing,  AC  drive.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY  I 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicag-  6,  Ill. 

_ ANdover  3-6497 _ 

WOOD  JUNIOR  Heavy  Duty  Auto- 
plate  with  2154"  cut-off,  D.O.  Motor 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 
Latin  American  Press  Syndicate,  30 
Church  St.,  Suite  431-A,  New  York  7, 

New  York, _ 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  15,  single  inaga- 
line  machine  with  font  of  10  pt. 
Stymie  mats,  gas  pot,  recently  over- 
hanled.  First  check  for  $750  takes  it. 
FOB  Holyoke.  Will  crate  and  load. 
.Star  Press,  83  High  Street,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8  page  E  Duplex  Press  i 

Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses  I 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets  1 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margacb,  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
2214",  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
easting  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER,  AC. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AC. 


DANIELS  CIRCUL.4R  PLANER,  AC. 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW  AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


GOSS  28  PP.  “Straightline”  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22J4"  cut-off, 
electrical  and  aterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  0.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 


METAL  POTS,  all  sixes,  for  both 
Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use;  Cast¬ 
ing  Boxes,  both  curved  and  fiat;  Flat 
Plate  Shavers;  Mat  Rollers;  Proof 
Presses;  Saws;  Automatic  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machines  for  all  standard  sheet 
cuts;  Baling  Presses;  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks ;  New 
Curved  and  Flat  Routers — for  any 
plant  and  any  purpose;  New  Rotary 
Shavers.  Send  for  our  Current  List 
of  many  other  worthwhile  offerings 
for  Press  and  Composing  Room. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc..  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  18.  (Plant 
•It  Stamford,  Conn.) 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tiihiilar  &  Rotary 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


SCOTT — 4-unit  (64  pages)  news 
press;  first-class;  cut-off  22)4;  bar¬ 
gain  ;  ready.  Apt.  308,  534  W.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  HP.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  22)4"  .cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
22)4*  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

22)4"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22)4"  cut  off,  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

2154"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  8t  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York’ 
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FOR  SALE 

2i-P«ge  Hm  W«b  Newspaper  Press. 
Single  Deck  —  2  Plates  Wide. 
28-9/16*’  sheet  cnt. 

With  half-page  Polder,  delivering 
7,M>0  to  10,000  per  hour 
Good  Oondition-Immediately  AvailaUe. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment. 
For  further  details: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


COMPLETE  newspaper  plant  with  32 

Eage  Hoe  press,  stereotype  equipment, 
inotypee,  Ludlow,  located  in  West. 
Contact  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembiing  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

8020—81  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STiilwell  6-0008-0000. 


WALLMAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
075  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  III.  Alton.  III. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1720 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED->ADVERTISING 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  23-9/16* 
out-off.  Advertiser,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

OLASSIFIEU)  MANAGER  for  IS-edi- 
tion  operation  in  a  city  of  90,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  a  real  producer. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  aUied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

060  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

788  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press,  21*4  or 
21%  CTit-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLER  FULL  PAGE  SIZE, 
state  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21%  or  21% 
Cut-off.  Box  No.  4396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1314  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4397,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

RotAcy  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Talephons:  BRyant  9-1182 


WANTED 

8  page  Goss  Cox-O-Type  Model  A  or  £ 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 
Northern  Machine  Works 
Msrshali  A  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  “How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well," 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  “Well  worth  $4.95,”  says  John 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D..  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today! 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  82,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  Your  black-white 
and  color  pix  singles  or  series  mar¬ 
keted.  Combine  Photos,  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


WANDA  WANT-AD,  daily  strip  de¬ 
signed  for  your  own  classified  pages 
or  for  your  regular  comic  section. 
Starts  Dec.  19.  Free  proofs.  MID¬ 
WEST  SYNDICATE.  Box  583, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 

ONE  of  four  surviving  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  Baseball  Writers'  Association 
and  sports  editor  and  sports  writer  in 
St.  Louis,  Boston.  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  over  practically  50-year  period; 
feel  confident  have  good  idea  for  syn¬ 
dicated  sports  column  and  would  like 
interview  with  syndicate  executive. 
Retired  and  now  residing  in  Florida — 
in  East  for  world  series.  Hal  W. 
Lanigan,  51  Gaynor  Avenue,  Manhas- 
set,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NOTHING  l‘s  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
Publishing  Consultants 

225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  display  salesman  for 
Montana’s  leading  daily.  Permanent 
position,  5-day  week,  good  starting 
salary,  excellent  account  list.  Com¬ 
pletely  detail  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quired  and  personal  data  in  letter  and 
include  sample  layouts  and  copy  of 
ads  you  have  written.  Write  J.  8. 
Hilleboe,  Billings  Gazette.  Billings, 
Mont. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
for  leading  western  daily.  Permanent 
position,  good  starting  salary.  Give 
complete  history  as  to  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education,  whether  married 
or  single.  Box  4251,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Large  Metropolitan  daily  in  the  east 
needs  an  experienced  man  who  has 
been  handling  national  accounts  in 
home  city.  Age  25  to  30.  Give  full 
details  regarding  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  age,  salary  expected,  etc.  Write 
Box  4355,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ment  certain  if  you  can  qualify.  Send 
full  record  of  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address:  Knowlton  Parker, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  St.  Joseph  News-Press  A 
Gasette,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN,  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  plan  selling.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  qualified  man  wanting  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  long  established  aggressive 
newspaper.  Casper  (Wyoming)  Tri¬ 
bune  Herald. 


We  want  the  best 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
available 

Well  organized,  successful  7-day  paper 
in  city  of  over  100,000  in  the  east 
seeks  the  very  best  man  to  head  up 
the  advertising  departments. 

Must  be  seasoned,  experienced,  around 
40-45,  good  department  organiser  and 
aggressive. 

Paper  has  circulation  leadership  daily 
and  Sunday.  Our  own  executives  know 
of  this.  Write  in  full  confidence.  Box 
4398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


ALL  AROUND  artist  with  special 
ability,  experience  handling  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Daily. 
Box  4316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


DESK  MAN  wanted  for  medium  sised 
daily  in  midwest  university  commu¬ 
nity.  Some  experience  necessary.  $55 
to  start.  Full  details  first  application 
letter.  Box  4379,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  contactman,  photonews 
magazine  layout  expert  wanted  for 
film  news  feature  reporting.  Require¬ 
ments:  good  personality  for  contact 
work,  ability  evaluate  news  for  pic¬ 
torial  approach  and  facility  writing 
scripts  for  advance  treatments  and 
planning  film  coverage.  Box  4380,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  afternoon  daily  has  open¬ 
ings  for  two  experienced  copyread- 
ers.  Prefer  young  men  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  small  or  medium  dailies  de¬ 
siring  opportunity  in  larger  field.  Five- 
day  w-eek.  Box  4363,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  Florida  resort 
daily  Decomber  through  March.  Want 
young,  industrious  man  who  can  meet 
people,  make  friends  and  write  good 
daily  sports  column.  Send  samples  of 
writing  and  full  personal  data  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  aggressive  man  or  woman  as 
editor  of  picture  monthly  to  start  early 
in  1950  In  deep  south.  Prefer  South¬ 
erner  with  rural  background.  Must 
make  own  pictures  and  have  three 
issues  ready  before  first  is  printed, 
after  which  you'll  buy  pix  and  direct 
free  lance  and  salaried  photographers. 
Tell  all  about  yourself,  send  samples 
of  work,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  4366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

MACHINIST  experienced  on  Linotype 
and  Intertype.  Open  shop  in  Florida. 
Scale  $2.52  per  hour.  Write  Box 
4394.  Editor  A  Publisher  giving  full 
details  of  experience. _ 

WANTED,  experienced  pressman  to 
operate  (loss  press  on  small  New 
England  daily.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Good  working  condi- 
tions.  Box  4382,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOREMAN  for  composing 
room,  50,000  circulation;  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  eastern  United 
States.  Box  4841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOREMAN  FOR  HOE 
PRESS.  50,000  circulation  east  United 
States  Box  4842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTID-MECHANiai 


WANTED,  an  experienced  lis^^ 
cal  Superintendent  and  a  0oimi2 
Room  Foreman.  Union  thop.^£ 
labor  difficulties.  Fine  Mid-W^  v 
sort  Oity.  Box  4811,  Editor  A  Hk 
lisher. 


WANTSD 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Ossf 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Vln 
or  write  Tribune-Herald,  Attn:  lb|. 
ager,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

HELP  WANTED—  ^ 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 

YOUNG  journalism  graduate  to  imi  I 
as  publicity-editorial  assistant  at  as. 
jor  eastern  university.  Newspaper  si4  . 
house  organ  experience  dtsirsMi  i 
Write  stating  edncatienal  and  prstN.  ' 
Sion  background  and  salary  dsiiiM.  I 
Box  4245,  Editor  and  Publisher.  I 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SElVia~ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  iS 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  msrkiM. 
Bertha  Klansner,  180  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  would  consider  a  publishisf  or 
general  managership  situation  in  tb 
Southwest  or  Pacific  coast  snai. 
'Twenty-two  years  experience  si  diib 
newspaper  publisher.  Experience  sko 
includes  radio.  Have  excellent  reeori 
and  can  assume  all  responsibility,  kir- 
ried,  43  years  old,  college  grsdute. 
Correspondence  confidential,  1959. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  a  daily  newspaper  publisher  vitk 
no  heirs  wants  to  retire  or  take  tkinp 
easier.  A  newspaperman  of  15  ytiri' 
experience  can  become  available  (1) 
to  work  with  this  publisher  in  tb 
continued  building  of  the  nevipipg, 
and/or  (2)  to  assume  its  managemiat.  i 
This  newspaperman  has  most  of  kh 
experience  in  administrative  and  idi'  ' 
torial  work.  He  also  has  experiiMi  ^ 
in  and  wants  to  work  more  in  idrer 
tising,  circulation,  printing.  Hi  ha 
trained  himself  to  be  publisher  of  i  , 
daily.  'This  newspaperman  wants  i 
chance  to  apply  his  knowledge,  si-  I 
thusiasm,  and  work  on  a  daily,  is 
return  for  which  over  a  number  of 
years  he  would  receive  a  controllini 
interest  in  the  newspaper.  He  css 
furnish  the  best  references.  He  h 
now  in  one  of  the  top  editorial  pm- 
tions  in  the  U.  8.  He  can  be  avsilibh 
in  two  months. 

Box  4325 

Editor  and  Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL  EX-PUBLISHER  IHIl 
able  department  head  wishes  to  mu- 
age  small  daily  or  large  weekly  viti 
financial  interest;  young,  married.  Cos- 
fidential.  Box  4375,  Editor  $  Puk 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Direct* 
— Experienced,  has  the  “Know  Hov 
in  selling,  training  staff  and  liBMP 
builder.  Daily  up  to  25,000.  not 

4386,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  dsflj 
eastern  states.  Proven  advertising  ino 
executive  experience  of  17  To*Jjr  . 
metropolitan  retail  advertising,  pnhhe  I 
relations  and  general  manager  saw  I 
daily.  Excellent  references.  Age  U-  . 
Married.  Available  Imniediatoly.  n<“  ^ 
4367.  Editor  A  Publisher.  . 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Mwigw  ; 
27,  wants  position  on  daily.  CiMll-  I 
tion  6M-10,000.  Thorough  knowleJP  | 
of  display,  promotion,  classinod  i«  . 
national.  Strong  on  selling  as  “ 
lay  out  and  management  Avuiw 
on  reasonable  notice  to  preiest* 
ployer.  Married,  two  children,  w 
references.  Box  4385,  Editor  ■ 

lisher. _ _ _ 

VETERAN,  graduate  of  Miswari  J» 
nalism  schoM,  desires  advertjslag^ 
with  small  daily  or  Isiys  wjw't 
Some  exp^ence.  Box  4372,  Ml* 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  l*« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


EXPERIHiNOED  editorial  page  car- 
tooniit  —  Eastern  States  preferred, 
Samples  and  interview  on  request. 
Box  4350,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


are  70a  looking  for  an  employed 
■irculstion  manager  who  knows  his 
boiiness  with  20  years  experience  in 
(onpetitive  fields!  Who  is  a  conserva- 
tire  operator!  Who  can  train  men  and 
bojs  snd  guarantee  results!  One  who 
css  coordinate  interdepartment  coop- 
erstion.  Are  YOU!  Box  4378,  Editor 
i  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Assistant,  full  knowl- 
^te  ABC  and  CCA  records.  Five  years 
eiperience  in  field.  Neat,  personable, 
itirsctive.  Box  4371,  Editor  &  Pub- 
litter. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  16  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metro^litan  and  medium 
site  newspapers.  Thoroughly  familiar 
sll  phases,  efficient  organiser — ran 
operate  at  minimum  cost.  Married. 
Mit  of  references.  Box  4387,  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  far 
vett  desires  connection  on  west  coast 
newspaper.  Excellent  production  rec¬ 
ord  with  thorough  knowledge  of  little 
Dirchant  plan  and  A.  B.  0.  Corre- 
mndence  held  in  strictest  confidence, 
write  Box  4280.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Metro¬ 
politan  Only  Morning,  Evening,  Sun- 
dsf.  Know  all  Phases.  Fifteen  Years 
Experience.  Need  thirty  days  make 
Chtnge.  Salary  your  Top.  Age  forty- 
leren,  Scottish-Rite  Mason,  Married. 
Auwer  Box  4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER:  9  years  cir- 
cilstion  experience.  Desires  greater 
opportunities.  Thoroughly  experienced 
™  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  Carrier 
Promotion.  Box  4365,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Iiiker. 

RR.  PUBLISHER:  Young  successful 
orsnch,  district  and  circulation  man- 
sjer  desires  change  to  larger  field, 
to  years  experience  with  small  and 
ostropohtsn  dailies.  Outstanding  ref- 
— background,  presently 
asployed,  married.  Write  box  4327, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ _ CORRESPONDENTS 

D.li'ANARD,  Drawer  1566E. 
l^ttanooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
nsvels  Southern  States  regularly. 


A,BLE  young  reporter  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  editing,  feature  writing  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience — wants  Job 
with  newspaper,  magasine  or  trade 
publication.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
4368,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  22,  single,  B.A., 
M.A.,  English.  Hard  working,  rapid 
learner.  Wants  start  on  newspaper.  Go 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Box  4370, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  REPORTER  —  REWRITE  — 
DESK.  Active  18  years  dailies,  all 
beats.  Veteran,  New  York  City  native. 
Youthful,  healthy,  sober.  Ready  any¬ 
where  United  States.  Please  state 
salary.  Box  4393,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE,  experienced  copyreader  must 
make  shift  to  South  or  West  due  to 
asthmatic  condition.  Daily  only.  Excel¬ 
lent  background,  references.  Box  4240, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


ALL  -  AROUND  experienced  young 
newspaperman  seeks  job  in  New  York 
City.  Facile  writer,  Deskman.  Can 
handle  telegraph  news.  Also  inter¬ 
ested  in  magasine  job  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  4326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 
Pirstclass  newspaperman,  35,  married, 
with  16  years  experience  seeks  (a) 
position  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  progressive  daily  or  evening 
paper,  or  (b)  staff  position  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  requirements  moderate, 
location  secondary  importance.  Box 
4348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BANG  up  reporter,  rewrite,  feature, 
desk  man.  Missouri,  M.A.  Journalism 
August.  Small  daily  or  big  weekly, 
mid  or  far  west  preferreiT  Experi¬ 
enced,  good  references.  Box  4294, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  grad,  25,  with  daily  and 
publicity  experience,  desires  editorial 
job  on  California  daily.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  preferred.  Write  Box  4323, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER,  Fast,  accurate,  quar¬ 
ter  century  background.  On  metropoli¬ 
tan,  smaller  papers.  Makeup  expert. 
Now  employed.  $80  minimum.  Box 
4377.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  28,  experienced 
trade  magazine,  public  relations;  lucid, 
lively  original  articles,  rewrites,  cam¬ 
paigns;  excellent  references.  East.  Box 
4381.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  chore  girl.  Fill  in  on 
most  city  room  jobs.  New  York  area. 
Details  and  references  available.  Box 
4318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  sports 
writer,  desk  man.  over  3  years,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Capable,  hard¬ 
working,  good  habits.  Will  give  full 
details  on  request.  Bill  Fritts,  3669 
Madison,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

EXPERIENCED  responsible  editor, 
34,  seeks  position  where  writing 
ability,  editorial  know-how  will  count. 
PM's  only,  or  better  typo  house  or¬ 
gans.  Box  4320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r-photog- 
raphcr,  daily.  Public  relations.  Refer¬ 
ences.  B.A.  Own  press  camera,  car. 
Available  November  1.  West.  Box 
4275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  in  magazine,  public 
relations,  newspaper,  bouse  organ 
fields.  M.A.,  P.H.B.  degrees.  Single, 
27,  eager.  Go  anywhere  Box  4384, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  3  children,  former  U.P.  foreign 
correspondent,  desires  position  as  edi¬ 
torial,  feature  or  news  writer  with 
established  daily.  Best  references. 
.Available  November  1.  Box  4364,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FAST,  accurate  copy  editor;  good  re¬ 
porter,  photographer;  27.  B.  J.  Mis¬ 
souri;  SDX.  Box  4374,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE-Writer  snd  photographer; 
daily  and  magasine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Own 
equipment.  Box  4270,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FELLOWSHIP  WINNER,  thorough 
background,  B.S.,  M.A.,  weekly  expe¬ 
rience,  capable  and  eager  to  be  an 
asset  to  you.  Student  French,  German, 
Chinese.  Daily,  magazine  or  radio.  E. 
Lewis,  81  Greenwood  St.,  Dorchester 
Massachusetts. 


I  WRITE  LIKE  AN  ANGELI  I’m  a 
personable  woman,  32,  who  wants  to 
stop  editing  weeklies  and  begin  using 
a  fine  talent  in  a  field  where  accom¬ 
plished  writing  is  needed.  To  a  good 
magazine  or  Imok  publisher  my  work 
can  be  valuable;  I  must,  however,  live 
in  Chicago.  Box  4358,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  single,  1  %  year  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  sized  daily,  grad¬ 
uate  University  of  Colorado  Journalism 
School.  Has  car,  go  most  anywhere, 
wants  change.  Radio  or  newspaper 
work.  Box  4334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  on  Boston  daily  and 
editor  of  New  York  City  weekly.  Am¬ 
herst  B.  A.,  single,  29.  Go  anywhere. 
Russ  Keith,  59  Woodside  Ave.,  Brock¬ 
ton  45,  Mass. 


REPORTER,  young,  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  Edited  own  bi-weekly,  2  years 
part-time  reporting  experience  on  two 
New  York  dailies,  edited  college  week¬ 
ly.  B.S.  1949.  Box  4373,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTING  or  writing  job  by  single 
man ;  work  experience  in  copy  editing, 
proofreading,  printing,  and  account¬ 
ing;  B.A.  in  Journalism  with  minor  in 
social  sciences;  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
4391,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Do  you  want  someone  with  no  pre¬ 
tentions!  Who  will  work,  work,  work; 
two  months  daily  experience,  college 
grad,  will  go  anywhere,  daily  or  week¬ 
ly,  can  use  news  camera.  Box  4317, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  experienced  general 
news  coverage,  radio,  sports  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Prefer  East  or  mid-west.  Sin¬ 
gle,  Journalism  degree.  Box  4392, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER — 2  years  experience.  B. 
S. — Journalism.  Can  organize  subur¬ 
ban  territory.  Box  4357,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

S.MALL  daily  editor,  31,  desires  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  larger  paper.  All  around 
ability.  Write  for  details.  Box  4369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMITH  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate,  now 
employed  as  reporter,  will  swap  initi¬ 
ative,  intelligence,  and  3%  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  schools,  police,  labor,  city 
hall  beats  for  $50  weekly.  Box  4388, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  education.  Daily,  news  service 
experience.  24.  Seek  P'ebruary  jour¬ 
nalism  opening.  Prefer  East,  midwest. 
Box  4329,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

TRADE  JOURNAL  EDITOR 
FOUR  YEARS  with  monthly  commer¬ 
cial  fishing  publication.  References — 
Recommendation  previous  employer. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  right 
position.  Veteran.  29,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  or '  wire.  Lloyd  E.  Hall, 
46  N.  Mast  St.,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 


UNUSUALLY  capable  and  intelligent 
newspaperwoman  with  12  years  expe¬ 
rience,  now  employed,  needs  to  make 
change  for  personal  reasons.  Willing 
to  go  anywhere  for  substantial  salary 
and  interesting  future.  Can  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  promise  results.  Box 
4383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WESTERN  DAILY  GOES  WEEKLY 
FORGED  TO  LEAVE 
Six  years  leg-work,  writing,  editing. 
Own  Oar  and  Camera.  Work  well  with 
backshop  on  make-up.  Young,  married 
veteran.  Weekly  or  Daily.  Box  4319, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  PSYCHOLOGIST,  master’s 
degree,  15  years  writing,  lecturing, 
testing,  research,  desires  publication 
staff  position  in  Chicago.  Box  4362, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-RESEARCHER 
News  and  public  relations  experience; 
alert,  capable  young  woman;  Colum¬ 
bia  graduate.  Box  4354,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  seeks  job 
on  daily  writing  news.  Experienced. 
Box  4356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


Composing  Room  Foreman 
LOWEST  “TIME  COST’’ 

PER  PAGE 

Any  Metropolitan  Daily  I 
W’orried  about  your  composing  room 
costs!  Want  more  for  your  “labor  dol¬ 
lar !’’  24  years  composing  room  expe¬ 
rience,  more  than  10  supervisory, 
ready  to  help  solve  your  problems.  If 
you  want  results,  and  RESULTS 

ONLY,  call  Krulish  now  .  .  .  lower 
your  “break  even”  point  I  Union. 
$7800 

Phone  or  wire: 

William  A.  Krulish 
116  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 
Roselle  4-0268 
All  contacts  please  respond. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN  citizen  de- 
sirez  responsible  position  in  sales  or 
paper  mill  organization.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  sulphite  pulp  and  paper 
organization  in  executive  capacity,  also 
2  years  woodlands  operation  control, 
best  references,  go  anywhere,  38  years 
old.  married.  John  Workman,  1374  E. 
141st  St.,  East  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PRESS  Photographer,  10  years’  New 
York  experience — news,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  color.  Young,  unmarried. 
Can  locate  anywhere.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Own  equipment.  Box  4272, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  snd  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BA  degree.  Own 
equipment.  Box  4271,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

.TOURNALISM  school  graduate  (Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  with  dual  major  in  Psy¬ 
chology  wants  job  in  public  relations- 
publicity  with  corporation  or  agency. 
Member  SDX,  Psi  Chi.  Several  yea™ 
experience  with  newspaper  and  radio 
publicity.  Salary  secondary.  2.5,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran.  Box  4339,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  single  man  with  impressive 
public  relations  background  available 
for  tough  assignment.  Box  8016,  Nor¬ 
folk  3,  Vs. 


YOUNG  newspaperman  seeks  to  break 
into  public  relations,  1  year  on  small 
daily,  journalism  grad,  married.  Box 
4.347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


With  this  issue  I  am  apply¬ 
ing  for  membership  in  the  “So¬ 
ciety  to  Preserve  the  Name 
Skid  Road.’’ 

The  boys  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  who  know  what  a  “skid 
road’’  is  and  where  the  name 
came  from  are  all  hot  under 
the  collar  about  us  Easterners 
using  the  term  “skid  row.”  It 
seems  that  Collier’s,  Time  and 
E  &  P  have  all  been  guilty  of 
using  the  wrong  name.  Of 
course,  E  &  P  was  only  report¬ 
ing  on  the  several  newspapers 
that  published  exposes  on  their 
local  “skid  rows,”  as  they  called 
them. 

Marshall  Hunt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Olympian,  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  writes  us  in 
high  dudgeon:  “We  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  who  know  what 
a  skid  road  was  originally  and 
why  the  name  was  applied  in 
the  early  days  to  the  roughneck 
district  in  Seattle  and  other 
communities  frequented  by  log¬ 
gers,  get  a  little  bit  vexed  when 
the  editors  of  nationally-circu¬ 
lated  magazines  permit  skid 
row  to  creep  into  their  publica¬ 
tions.  What  could  a  skid  row 
possibly  be?  Promise  us  that 
you  won’t  let  this  happen  again 
and  we’ll  nominate  you  for 
membership  in  the  fast  growing 
Society  to  Preserve  the  Name 
Skid  Road.’  ” 

Mr.  Hunt  offered  the  same  in¬ 
ducement  ( or  maybe  it  was 
vice-versa)  to  Frank  Lynch, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  col¬ 
umnist,  who  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  to  protect  the  fair  name 
of  “skid  road,”  just  as  we  are — 
so  we  can  be  eligible  for  the 
society. 

Mr.  Lynch  columnized:  “A 
skid  road,  as  every  Westerner 
knows,  is  a  road  paved  with 
skinned  logs  or  slabs,  and 
greased,  in  the  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  with  fragrant  dogfish 
oil.  Over  it  the  fallen  timbers 
are  dragged  or  ‘skidded’  to  mill 
or  water. 

“Such  was  the  area  around 
Yesler  and  Occidental.”  he 
wrote.  (For  the  uninitiated, 
they’re  a  couple  of  streets  in 
Seattle.) 

“The  timber  gone,  it  became 
the  heart  of  a  gay  city,”  Mr. 
Lynch  continues.  “Cheery  inn, 
naughty  girl,  a  place  where 
stout  men  came  in  to  celebrate. 
Because  they  were  generous 
men,  too,  the  poor  gathered 
there  to  beg  alms.  Then  the 
city  moved  north,  and  men  be¬ 
came  righteous.  Only  the  poor 
and  the  name  remained,  and 
‘skid  road’  came  to  mean  every 
such  district  in  our  land.” 

The  evidence  seems  to  be 
with  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Lynch. 
Our  trusty  dictionary  ( the  same 
one  we  used  last  week )  men¬ 
tions  “skid  road”  just  as  they 
have  described  it.  but  it  doesn’t 
include  “skid  row.”  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  Encjiclopedia 
Brittanica  omits  any  reference 
to  “skid  row”  but  does  deal 
with  “skid  road”  under  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Logging.” 

Here’s  a  job  for  George  Stimp- 


son  who  wrote  “A  Thousand 
Things,”  and  “Information 
Roundup,”  both  of  which  deal 
with  odd  derivations. 

But  even  if  our  application  to 
the  “Society  to  Preserve  the 
Name  Skid  Road”  is  accepted 
we  believe  it  is  a  losing  battle. 
( And  for  that  we’ll  probably  be 
banned  from  the  Society  any¬ 
way.) 

Most  of  the  Eastern  city  slick¬ 
ers  now  working  on  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers  never  saw  a 
logging  camp  and  wouldn’t 
know  a  skid  road  if  they  saw 
one.  But  they  know  a  skid  row 
when  they  see  one,  and  for  them 
such  places  will  always  be  skid 
row — even  if  the  proper  name 

is  skid  road. 

«  *  * 

It  is  not  unusual  for  soine 
newspapers  and  some  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  to  be  at  logger- 
heads.  Agency  men  frequently 
charge  newspaper  advertising 
men  do  not  give  them  enough 
service  on  their  accounts  locally, 
and  the  latter  just  as  often  state 
the  agencies  demand  too  much. 

The  argument  probably  will 
go  on  forever.  But  we  have 
just  heard  of  an  incident  in 
which  we  must  take  the  news¬ 
paper’s  side. 

Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample 
recently  placed  a  campaign  for 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Oxydol. 
Copy  contained  a  coupon  re¬ 
deemable  by  the  consumer  for 
two  boxes  of  the  soap  powder 
at  a  saving  below  the  regular 
cost.  Because  of  the  coupon  the 
agency  naturally  requested  low¬ 
er  right  hand  corner  of  right 
hand  page  position  to  make 
clipping  easier.  Several  other 
20-line  ads  were  to  appear  the 
same  day  as  the  larger  copy. 
Total  linage  was  915  lines. 

One  paper  of  about  40,000 
circulation  reports  the  total 
space  at  14  cents  per  line,  less 
IS't  agency  commission,  less 
representative's  commission, 
netted  it  $97.99.  And  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  redemption  of  the 
coupons  ( contained  in  $98 
worth  of  space)  here  is  what 
the  agency  requested  in  a  form 
letter  to  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor: 

1.  Limit  your  press  run  to  the 
normal  circulation  for  that  day 
and  let  the  agency  know  actual 
circulation  figure  for  that  day. 

2.  Don’t  let  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  accept  orders  from  dealers 
for  copies  in  excess  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  volume.  Also,  don’t  accept 
orders  from  grocery  stores  or 
anyone  else  not  a  regular  pur¬ 
chaser  of  quantity  shipments. 

3.  Make  sure  the  press  run 
is  distributed  entirely  through 
the  usual  circulation  channels. 

4.  Destroy  the  coupon  in  all 
returns  or  waste  copies.  Take 
steps  to  insure  the  coupon  con¬ 
tained  in  these  copies  will  not 
be  redeemed. 

5.  Tear  out  or  void  coupons 
in  the  checking  copies  fur¬ 
nished  advertisers  or  other  par¬ 
ties. 

6.  Do  not  furnish  proofs  to 
salesmen  or  trade  without  first 
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over-printing  coupon  with 
“void.” 

7.  Destroy  the  coupon  plate 
when  you  are  finished  with  it. 

8.  Collect  all  returns  the  same 
day  or  evening  rather  than  al¬ 
low  accumulation  in  the  hands 
of  newsboys,  dealers,  or  special 
stations. 

9.  Do  not  schedule  another 
newspaper  coupon  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  same  date. 

Four  copies  of  this  letter  were 
sent  to  the  newspaper  so  they 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  circulation  department  and 
the  press  room  foreman. 

Admittedly,  the  advertiser  and 
its  agency  had  a  large  financial 
interest  in  the  coupon  ad.  Every 
redemption  of  the  coupon  at  a 
grocery  store  was  worth  money 
and  the  agency  wanted  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  client  from  loss. 

But  it  would  cost  a  news¬ 
paper  of  this  size  more  than  it 
got  for  the  space  rate  to  follow 
through  on  all  these  requests. 
Collection  of  all  returns  on  the 
.same  day  is  a  big  problem  and 
it  would  probably  require  an 
extra  employe  to  do  all  the  de¬ 
leting  and  voiding  requested. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  want  to  do 
all  they  can  to  be  helpful  to 
advertisers  and  agencies.  But 
there  is  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  cost  involved  would  have 
meant  the  paper  was  giving  the 
space  away. 

Perhaps  agency  people  don’t 
understand  the  workings  of  a 
newspaper  office  enough  to 
grasp  all  this.  But  they  ought 
to. 

The  whole  thing  could  have 
been  handled  more  simply.  The 
idea  of  the  coupon  obviously 
was  to  increase  the  sale  of  Oxy¬ 
dol  and  induce  consumers  to 
use  it  who  had  never  tried  it 
before.  It  shouldn’t  make  much 
difference  to  the  advertiser 
whether  the  potential  new  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  pressman  in  the 
newspaper  plant,  or  the  mother 
of  a  carrier  boy.  Besides,  if 
anyone  wanted  to  chisel  and  lay 
in  a  year’s  supply  of  soap  at  cut 
rates  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  buying  all  the 
papers  on  the  corner  newsstand. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the 
advertiser  -  agency  interests 
could  have  been  protected  just 
as  easily  by  a  request  to  the 
newspaper  for  the  right  hand 
page  position  and  an  appeal  to 
avoid  all  unusual  orders  for 
bulk  orders  that  day.  Then  if 
the  plate  is  destroy^  right  af¬ 
ter  printing,  that’s  about  all  any 
newspaper  plant  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do. 

■ 

Larger  Bod’y  Type 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  will  enlarge  its  body  type 
from  7-point  on  an  Sl^-point 
slug  to  8  on  9  as  soon  as  Inter¬ 
type  can  make  delivery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Parks,  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

■ 

200  Donate  Blood 

Los  Angeles — More  than  200 
Times  employes  donated  a  pint 
of  blood  each  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  establish  a  credit 
with  the  blood  bank  for  the 
newspaper’s  employes  and  fa¬ 
milies. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con- 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20  —  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colun- 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  19-22 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
annual  meeting,  Columbia 
University  headquarters.  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker,  N,  Y. 

Oct.  20-21 — State  News¬ 
paper  Council,  conference, 
jointly  by  West  'Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Newspaper 
Council,  Morgantown,  W.  Vi 

Oct.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — C  alifornia 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  directors’  med- 
ing.  Northern  and  Southern 
Units,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Oct.  23-25  —  Mid-AUantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.. 
30th  annual  convention, 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Oct.  24  —  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  12th  annual  dinner, 
Roof  Ballroom,  Parker  House, 
Boston. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Copley-Plaza,  Bo^ 
ton.  Mass. 

Oct.  29-30 — New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn.,  . 
conference.  Hotel  Statler,  ! 
Boston.  I 

Oct.  30-31 — Association  of  ' 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  Western 
States  Conference,  Hotel 
Stockton,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  1 — (Canadian 
Circulation  Managers,  fall 
meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  i 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

0,-t.  31 -Nov.  2— SNPA,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Baker  Ho¬ 
tel,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

Nov.  1 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn,  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Heavy  Campaign  On 
For  Sunshine  Cracken 

Sunshine  Biscuits’  Octobc 
Krispy  Cracker  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  “most  powerful 
ever  placed  behind  a  saltine-typ« 
cracker,  according  to  Hanford 
Main,  company  president. 

Ads  are  scheduled  to  appea-’ 
in  daily  newspapers  from 
to  coast  and  in  Parade,  Thu 
Week,  and  American  Week*) 
supplements. 

There  also  will  be  a  double 
page  spread  in  Life,  4,000  out¬ 
door  posters  and  1,500  tnici 
posters. 

■ 

32  Florida  Internes 

Coral  Gables,  Fla.  —  Thirt)' 
two  University  of  Miami  upp*^ 
classmen  are  interning  thb  se 
mester  on  Miami  Daily 
Miami  Beach  Sun,  Coral 
Riviera  -  Times,  Miami  Hww 
Miami  Beach  Star,  South 
Journal,  and  in  publicity  om»  k 
and  the  university’s  facsunu*  i 
laboratory.  S 
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Will  you  leave  these  to  your  children  ? 


Men  have  died  to  leave  you  these  4  symbols  of  freedom : 

A  door  key  —  your  right  to  loek  your  door  against 
illegal  government  foree  and  prying. 

(Fourth  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

A  Holy  Bible  —  symbol  of  your  right  to  worship 
as  you  wish. 

(First  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

A  pencil  —  freedom  to  speak  or  write  what  you  think, 
whether  you  agree  with  the  government  or  not. 

(First  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

And  a  free  ballot  —  your  right  to  ehoose 

the  kind  of  government-you  want  —  your  protection 

against  government  tyranny. 

(Article  /.  U.  S.  Constitution) 

T 

Ihese  synil)ols  have  no  meaning  in  countries 
where  government  controls  everything— for  there  the 
individual  man  or  woman  has  no  freedoms. 

meet  CORLISS  ARCHER"  for  delightful  comedy.  CBS  —  Sundays  —  9:00  P. 
W.\TED  I.\  u.  S.  A. 


But  there  are  people  who  arc  trying  to  give  the  U.  S. 
government  more  and  more  control  over  American  life. 
“Let  the  government  start,”  they  say,  “by  taking 
over  certain  industries  and  services  —  the  doctors,  the 
railroads,  the  electric  light  and  power  companies.” 

Most  of  these  people  —  like  most  Americans  — 
don’t  want  a  socialistic  U.  S.  A.  They  have  other  reasons 
for  government  control.  But  when  government, 
moving  step  by  step,  controls  enough  things,  you  have 
a  socialist  government,  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

You’ll  be  controlled,  too.  Then  what  freeiloms  will  you 
be  able  to  pass  on  to  your  children? 

★  ★  ★ 

We,  the  business-managed  electric  companies  which  publish 
this  advertisement,  are  battling  this  move  toward  a  socialis¬ 
tic  government.  We  want  to  remind  everyone  how  seriously 
it  threatens  every  business  —  and  everybody’s  freedom. 

America’s  bwMiess-managed,  lax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES^ 

f.,  BSJ.  A  Names  on  request  from  this  magaiine 


It's  Easy  With  The  Right  Combination! 


Every  Southern  farmer  knows  that  agricultural  prosperity  is  easy  with  the 
right  combination  of  farm  products.  Cotton,  still  the  big  central  crop  in 
the  MidSouth's  farm  economy,  combined  with  the  new  pattern  of  diversi¬ 
fied  farm  production,  soil  conservation  and  enrichment  and  the  large, 
growing  livestock  industry,  equals  the  right  combination  to  guarantee 
earnings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  300,000  farms 
in  the  Memphis  Market  Area. 

It's  a  combination  of  buying  potential  most  completely  covered  through 
the  use  of  BOTH  Memphis  newspapers: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  (M)  &  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  (E). 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  Werld-Ttltgrem  COlUMRUS . CHitfi 

aiVElANO . Prtii  CINCINNATI . Pott 

PITTSBUROH . Pntt  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANQSCO  ......  N*wt  Covitiglon  odition,  Cincinnati  Pest 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timti  KNOXVILLE . NtwfSnntinol 


DENVER . tacky  Mt.Nowc  EVANSVILLE . »«• 

URMINOHAM . Pott  HOUSTON . ^ 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  ,CommtrcialApptal  PORT  WORTH . PMi 

MEMPHIS . Praii-Scimitor  ALBUOUERQUi . 

WASHINOTON . Nawi  EL  PASO . HcfoU-Pad 

Chkaf*  San  PrandMa  DatraM  Cladanatl  PMadalpMa  Part  WailB 


Oanaral  Advartidna  Oaportmant.  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


